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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to establish the contents of Eusebius’ 
library at Caesarea Maritima in Palestine. Founded by Origen to 
support his biblical criticism and teaching, the library survived to 
furnish Eusebius with materials for his own scholarship. Its impor- 
tance as a Christian center of education and scholarship lies in its 
collection of Christian and Jewish texts, but also in its collection of 
Greek literature, primarily philosophical and historical works. Eusebius 
lived at a point of transition from the pagan Graeco-Roman world 
to the Christian Roman Empire. This investigation of Eusebius’ 
library offers a glimpse of Greek Christian culture at one moment 
in this transition. It thus aims to examine what kind of literature 
was available at a library created and used by Christian scholars in 
Palestinian Caesarea in the early fourth century, at the time when 
Constantine gained sole possession of the Roman Empire and bestowed 
official patronage on the Church. 

There are no secure physical traces of the library at Caesarea, 
and, unlike some medieval libraries, no catalogue of its collection 
survives. Despite Jerome’s reference to this library as the bibhotheca 
Onigenis et Pamphili,| the two men who endowed it with its greatest 
bibliographic wealth, the modern investigation of the library at 
Caesarea must focus on the library in the possession of Eusebius, 
Pamphilus’ pupil, for Eusebius furnishes the most evidence of its con- 
tents in his voluminous extant writings. Four of these works contain 
the most important evidence and have accordingly been given the 
most attention: the Chronicon for historical works; the Historia Ecclestastica 
(HE) for Jewish and Christian works; the Praeparatio Evangelica (PE) 
for philosophical and historical works; and the Vita Constantin (VC) 
for contemporary documents. The primary work of this book is thus 
to reconstruct the contents of the library from the quotations and 
references in these four works. Some of the difficulties of this task, 


' Jerome designates the library at Caesarea in this way in his entry on Euzoius, 
who in the middle of the fourth century plurimo labore corruptam iam bibliothecam Ongenis 
et Pamphil in membranis instaurare conatus (De viris il. 113). This passage is discussed 
further below in the first chapter, pp. 23-24. 
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most notably the problem of establishing whether Eusebius used 
his sources firsthand or through intermediaries, are treated in chap- 
ter two. 

I have occasionally had to consult other works by Eusebius: the 
Defense of Origen (in this case, a work by Pamphilus), Martyrs of Palestine, 
Contra Hieroclem, Demonstratio Evangelica (DE), Theophany, Commentary on 
the Psalms, Contra Marcellum, De ecclestastica theologia, and Laus Constantini. 
But by no means have I worked through them as thoroughly as I 
have the four main works listed above; in some cases I have only 
consulted indices or select passages. These other works, however, 
while they have augmented the results of this study, do not contain 
the mass and variety of evidence that appears in the Chronicon, HE, 
PE, and VC. 

There is, in addition, evidence of what might be termed a sec- 
ond order: (a) references in Origen’s works, especially those written 
at Caesarea, like his Contra Celsum (CC); (b) the letters and De vwiris 
illustribus of Jerome, who used the library at Caesarea in the early 
fifth century; and (c) the subscriptions found in late ancient and 
medieval manuscripts that can be traced back to Caesarea. On the 
basis of this evidence, one can attribute works to the Caesarean 
library at particular dates. Often, this evidence will confirm that cer- 
tain works were available at Caesarea. 

There is abundant modern scholarship that can help to detect the 
individual sources Eusebius used in various books or parts of books. 
There is, however, no treatment, apart from what can be found in 
encyclopedias, of this general topic of the contents of Eusebius’ 
library.2 This book is intended to fill a gap in scholarship by con- 
sidering the fundamental problem of what books could be found in 
Eusebius’ library. In 1954, in the introduction to his critical edition 
of the Praeparatio Evangelica, Karl Mras observed the need for research 
on the library at Caesarea and gave his own general evaluation of 
the contents of the library.’ According to Mras, the library contained 


? For example, C. Dziatzko, “Bibliotheken,” RE III.1 (1897), col. 420; C. Wendel, 
“Bibliothek,” RAC II (1954), cols. 247-248; idem in F. Milkau and G. Leyh, edd., 
Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1940), HI.131—-133; Anonymous, “Biblio- 
thekswesen I,” Theologische Realenzyklopidie VI (1980), p. 414; G. Cavallo, “Scuola, 
scriptorium, biblioteca a Cesarea,” Le biblioteche nel mondo antico e medievale, G. Cavallo, 
ed., Biblioteca Universale Laterza 250 (Bari, 1988), pp. 67-78; K. Véssing, “Bibliothek,” 
Der neue Pauly Il (1997), cols. 645-646. 

°K. Mras, Die PE, p. lvii, note 1: “Diese Bibliothek wiirde eine cigene Untersuchung 
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no works of tragedians or comic or lyric poets, and no original works 
by Stoics and Epicureans, though it was rich in the works of histo- 
rians and later Platonists.* This judgment can now be modified and 
amplified. 


verdienen.” More recently, D. T. Runia, “Caesarea Maritima and the Survival of 
Hellenistic-Jewish Literature,” Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective after Two Millennia, 
A. Raban and K. G. Holum, edd., DMOA 21 (Leiden, 1996), p. 477, has declared, 
“Indeed, the history of the Caesarean library and its influence is a monograph wait- 
ing to be written.” 

* K. Mras, Die PE, pp. lvii-lviii. This judgment is often repeated. See, for exam- 
ple, R. M. Grant, “Porphyry among the Early Christians,” Romanitas et Christianttas, 
W. den Boer et al., edd. (Amsterdam, 1973), p. 183; T. D. Barnes, Constantine and 
Eusebius (Cambridge, MA, 1981), pp. 93-94 and 183; and, merely repeating Barnes, 
H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: a History of Early Christian Texts 
(New Haven, 1995), p. 156 and note 34. 


CHAPTER ONE 


CAESAREA AND THE HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY 


Herod the Great established the city of Caesarea Maritima, named 
in honor of the emperor Augustus, between 22 and 9 BC on the 
foundation of Strato’s Tower. The new city boasted an extraordi- 
nary harbor, a fine palace, a large temple dedicated to Roma and 
Augustus, and other marks of Graeco-Roman urban culture: a the- 
atre, amphitheatre, and aqueduct. Still more ornaments were added 
later, including a hippodrome and second aqueduct constructed by 
Hadrian. Caesarea was the official residence of the Roman imper- 
ial prefects and legates of Judaea, became a Roman colony under 
Vespasian, and attained the status of metropolis under Alexander 
Severus. The population, approaching perhaps 45,000 in the mid- 
dle of the first century, consisted of Greeks, Jews, and Samaritans, 
and a Christian community appears to have been established in apos- 
tolic tmes. By any measure, Caesarea was a prosperous and sophis- 
ticated city.! 


' On Caesarea see I. Benziger, “Caesarea (10),” RE IIL1 (1897), cols. 1291-1294; 
R. Janin, “Césarée de Palestine,” DHGE 12 (1953), cols. 206-209; L. I. Levine, 
Caesarea under Roman Rule, Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity 7 (Leiden, 1975); 
J. Ringel, Césarée de Palestine: étude historique et archéologique (Paris, 1975); B. Lifshitz, 
“Césarée de Palestine: son histoire et ses institutions,’ ANRW IL8 (1977), pp. 
490-518; K. Holum, et al., edd., Ang Herod’s Dream: Caesarea on the Sea (New York, 
1988); K. Holum and A. Raban, edd., Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective after Two 
Millennia, DMOA 21 (Leiden, 1996). The American Schools of Oriental Research 
also publish the Joint Expedition to Caesarea Maritima Excavation Reports. 

The estimation of Caesarea’s population as “at least fifty thousand” in AD 66 is 
a conjecture made by K. Holum, et al., Aing Herod’s Dream, p. 75, on the basis of 
Josephus’ claim at B,7. 2.18.1 (457) (and cf. 7.8.7 [361—362]) that more than 20,000 
Jews, nearly the city’s entire Jewish population, were killed by pagans at the begin- 
ning of the Jewish Revolt. Caesarea is accordingly ranked “among the twenty or 
so largest cities in the Mediterranean world.” It is, however, too dangerous to rely 
on Josephus’ numbers. A more reliable indicator of Caesarea’s population is the 
city’s area. According to the table that M. Broshi gives in “The Population of 
Western Palestine in the Roman-Byzantine Period,” BASOR 236 (1979), p. 5, the 
area of Caesarea was only 95 ha, a figure drawn from M. Avi-Yonah, “Palaestina,” 
RE Suppl. 13 (1973), cols. 373-374. If urban population density is estimated to be 
400 people per hectare (Broshi, p. 5), then Caesarea’s population should have been 
about 38,000. But from the recent site plan published in R. L. Vann, ed., Caesarea 
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Apart from its political and economic importance, however, Caesarea 
should attract our attention because of the library that made it an 
intellectual center. It is possible that, when he planned his new city, 
Herod provided for a public library, and no doubt the Jewish com- 
munity had a collection of its own Scriptures and rabbinic writings.’ 
But the Christian library at Caesarea would surpass these foundations. 


The first evidence of the library at Caesarea derives from a synodal 
letter that was drawn up somewhere in Palestine during the Paschal 
Controversy in ca. 190 and from which Eusebius quotes in his HE 
(V.25). Theophilus, the bishop of Caesarea at the time, attended the 
synod and participated in the drafting of this letter. Because of his 
role as bishop and co-author of the letter, Theophilus surely retained 
a copy of the letter and kept it with other such ecclesiastical docu- 
ments. ‘These documents, the records of synodal pronouncements 
and the bishop’s correspondence with other churches, were proba- 
bly stored in an archive, which may in addition have contained 
copies of the Scriptures and other books for liturgical use.? Because 
such ecclesiastical collections may have contained copies of the Scrip- 


Papers, JRA Suppl. 5 (Ann Arbor, 1992), p. 244, I would estimate that Byzantine 
Caesarea comprised ca. 110-120 ha. The population of Caesarea would thus have 
been ca. 44,000—48,000. By comparison, in the same article (p. 5) Broshi estimates 
the area of Jerusalem to be 120 ha, which would indicate a population of 48,000, 
although it should be noted that Broshi gives different numbers in “Estimating the 
Population of Ancient Jerusalem,” Bzblical Archaeological Review 4 (1978), pp. 13-14: 
the population of Jerusalem in ca. 66 was approximately 80,000 people in an area 
of about 450 acres (180 ha). J. Patrich, “Urban Space in Caesarea Maritima, Israel,” 
Urban Centers and Rural Contexts in Late Antiquity, T. S. Burns and J. W. Eadie, edd. 
(East Lansing, MI, 2001), p. 80 and note 10, reports the area of Caesarea as 124.5 
ha and the population as 35,000. 

2 On the Jewish libraries, see briefly C. Wendel, “Bibliothek,” RAC II (1954), 
cols. 236-238; H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: a History of Early 
Christian Texts (New Haven, 1995), pp. 189-196. 

% Tt is possible that such an archive included documents issued by the govern- 
ment that related to the Church, but the evidence in Eusebius does not lend much 
support to this idea, since the few official documents quoted in the HE were found 
second hand in literary works: for example, Justin Martyr provided a rescript of 
Hadrian (HE IV.9); Melito of Sardis’ apology provided a rescript of Antoninus Pius 
(HE IV.13 and see mfra on Melito, pp. 272-275); Dionysius of Alexandria furnished 
a rescript of Gallienus (HE VII.13). But later Eusebius collected official documents, 
particularly those of Constantine. 
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tures and because it is unclear where such books and documents 
were located (whether in churches, with clergymen, or in other pri- 
vate residences), H. Y. Gamble has recently called such collections 
“congregational libraries.”* The term “archive” may nevertheless be 
appropriate here insofar as it emphasizes that ecclesiastical records 
and episcopal correspondence were probably preserved at Caesarea 
from the late second century—and possibly even earlier, since Chris- 
tianity reached Caesarea in apostolic times.” 

A true library, with works of literature and scholarship, can be 
said to have been established at Caesarea when the great Alexandrian 
biblical scholar Origen (ca. 185-253) settled at Caesarea during the 
episcopate of Theoctistus (ca. 220-260). In the year 230 Origen 
became embroiled in a dispute with his bishop, Demetrius, and was 
frequently absent from Alexandria; by 232 Origen had been ordained 
a presbyter at Caesarea, which became Origen’s home for the next 
twenty years. 

After the martyrdom of his father in 202/3, Origen completed his 
education, and, at the age of eighteen (ca. 203), he became a pro- 
fessional teacher of literature and even began to supervise the instruc- 
tion of catechumens.° During another bout of persecution (between 
206 and 210),’ Origen increasingly devoted himself to catechetical 


‘ H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, pp. 145-154, discusses these “congregational 
libraries,” which he defines as “collections of texts accumulated and retained in 
local Christian communities for liturgical and archival purposes” (p. 145). 

° J. A. McGuckin, “Caesarea Maritima as Origen Knew It,” Origeniana Quinta, 
R. J. Daly, ed., BETL 105 (Leuven, 1992), p. 16, similarly speaks of “archives” 
when referring to these ecclesiastical documents. For the evangelization of Caesarea, 
see Acts 8:40; 21:8 (Philip preached at Caesarea and then settled there with his 
daughters); 10 (Peter baptizes the centurion Cornelius); 9:30; 18:22; 21:8; 23:23; 
25:1—5 (Paul). 

° HE V1.2.2-6 and 12 (martyrdom of Origen’s father, Leonides, in the tenth 
year of Septimius Severus); HE VI.2.13-15 (a wealthy widow helps Origen to finish 
his studies); HE VI.3.1-3 (Origen teaches literature and becomes head of the cat- 
echetical school). The “catechetical school” at Alexandria is the subject of much 
scholarly debate; some recent scholars have been inclined to accept the possibility 
that there was already a long tradition of some form of Christian education before 
Origen began to teach in the “school.” 

See A. van den Hoek, “The ‘Catechetical’ School of Early Christian Alexandria 
and Its Philonic Heritage,’ HTR 90 (1997), p. 71; C. Scholten, “Die alexandrini- 
sche Katechetenschule,” Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum 38 (1995), pp. 36-37; but 
contrast R. van den Broek, “The Christian ‘School’ of Alexandria in the Second 
and Third Centuries,” Centres of Learning: Learning and Location in Pre-Modern Europe 
and the Near East, J. W. Drijvers and A. A. MacDonald, edd., Brill’s Studies in 
Intellectual History 61 (Leiden, 1995), p. 41. 

’ HE V1.3.3 (persecution under Aquila the governor). Eusebius says that Origen 
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instruction, and soon he ceased to teach pagan literature altogether 
and sold his “volumes of ancient literature” for the daily payment 
of four obols, that he might embrace the Christian life more fully.® 
“For a great number of years” Origen lived in the ascetic manner 
of a philosopher, spending his nights reading Scripture. Presumably, 
Origen eventually began to collect “ancient books” again. Origen 
can be expected to have expanded his library when he limited himself 
to the advanced students in the catechetical school, after he had 
recently returned from a voyage to Rome in ca. 215 (HE VI.14.10— 
VI.15).° At this time Origen may have discovered the “fifth” version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures at Nicopolis, near Actium (HE VI.16.2).'° 
It was at approximately this time, too, that Origen converted a man 


was eighteen years old when he became head of the catechetical school, so the date 
ought to be ca. 204. But Aquila was in office between 206 and 211; see Lawlor 
and Oulton II.191—192; also T. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, MA, 
1981) [hereinafter CE], p. 83 and note 18. C. Scholten, “Katechetenschule,” Jahrbuch 
fiir Antike und Christentum (1995), p. 19, however, rejects the ordinary practice of 
dating Origen’s direction of the school to between 206 and 211; he instead puts it 
in 203. 

’ HE V1.3.8-9 (Bishop Demetrius acknowledges Origen as director of the cat- 
echetical school; Origen gives up his secular career). On the sale of Origen’s books, 
see HE V1.3.8-9: &obu~avov Hynokpevos Ty TOV YPALLATIK@V Adyov S1dacKAAtAV 
Th mpd tH Oeia. nordeduata doxhoe... dSoanep Tv abt mpdtepov Adyov a&pyatov 
OVYYPELLATA ProKGAWSs EorovdacuEéva, LETASODG, DIO TOD TADTA EWvNLEVOD PEPOLEVOIG 
adt® téttapow OPodoic tig NHEpas NpKEito. TAEtotOIs Te ETEDIV TODTOV PLACDO@aV 
dietéAet tov tpdmov ... (“Considering that the teaching of letters [or, literature] was 
not consonant with training in the divine studies... he disposed of all the volumes 
of ancient literature which formerly he so fondly cherished, content if he who pur- 
chased them brought him four obols a day. For a great number of years he con- 
tinued to live like a philosopher in this wise...” [Oulton, trans.]). 

° What exactly Origen taught these advanced students is not known. At HE 
VL15 Eusebius reports that Origen divided the catechetical students between him- 
self and Heraclas: t@ [Heraclas] pév thy xpotnv tov Gptt ototyerlovpévov Ecicaywynv 
émitpéyac, wdt@ [Origen] dé thy tov év eer pvAdEasg gvrdtas a&kpoaow (“entrust- 
ing to him [Heraclas] the initial elementary teaching of those being instucted in 
basic principles, but keeping for himself [Origen] the lectures for the experienced 
students”). Heraclas thus taught at the elementary level, Origen at the advanced 
level. At HE VI.18.3 Eusebius relates how Origen taught geometry, arithmetic, and 
other introductory subjects, explained the various philosophical schools, and dis- 
cussed works of philosophy. P. Nautin, Origéne: sa vie et son oeuvre, Christianisme 
antique | (Paris, 1977), pp. 49-53, contends that Eusebius’ description of this pro- 
gram at Alexandria actually relies on what Gregory Thaumaturgus tells in his 
Panegyric of Origen’s later school at Caesarea. On the other hand, C. Scholten, 
“Katechetenschule,” Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum (1995), p. 18, note 9, thinks 
it unlikely that Origen would create an entirely new educational system at Caesarea. 

'© Origen may have discovered this version during his journey to Rome. On the 
dating, see T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 84 and note 25. P. Nautin, Ovigéne, p. 411, dates 
the discovery to 245. 
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named Ambrose from Valentinian Gnosticism (HE VI.18.1). ‘This 
Ambrose soon became an influential patron, for he encouraged Origen 
to write on specific topics and facilitated the process of his writing, 
supplying Origen in Alexandria with more than seven shorthand sec- 
retaries who relieved each other at intervals, no fewer copyists, and 
girls skilled in calligraphy (HE VI.23). Ambrose’s patronage contin- 
ued at Caesarea and lasted till late in Origen’s life,'' and one must 
suppose that, in addition to furnishing copyists for Origen’s dicta- 
tion, Ambrose also used his resources to obtain the works that Origen 
wished to consult as he composed his own books. In a fragment of 
one of his letters, Origen relates how (probably at Caesarea) Ambrose 
kept him studying and correcting copies of manuscripts (giAoAoyetv 
Kol a&kptpobv ta avtiypaga) from dawn till evening, even through 
meals.” 

Presumably, such books as Origen had in his possession at the 
time he moved permanently to Caesarea in ca. 232 came with him. 
One such book, for example, must have been Heracleon’s com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John, since Origen used Heracleon’s work 
throughout his own Commentary on John, which he began at Alexandria 
(ca. 231) and continued at Caesarea (ca. 234 and afterward).'? Origen 
may have brought his collection of the works of Philo to Caesarea 
at this time, as well.'* 

At Caesarea Origen became a member of the Caesarean church, 
but he was nevertheless able to travel to various locations where he 
may have acquired books for his library.!? Even before his final move 
to Caesarea, Origen travelled to Antioch (231/232) (HE VI1.21.3-4), 
and after he settled in Caesarea, Origen visited Athens in ca. 233 
and 245; Arabia at least twice for ecclesiastical synods (HE VI.33 


'' Origen dedicates such late works as the Commentary on John (ca. 231-234) and 
Contra Celsum (ca. 248) to Ambrose. But this important patronage cannot have lasted 
to the very end of Origen’s life, if Jerome’s report at De viris il. 56 is correct that 
Ambrose died before Origen. 

"The passage of Origen’s letter is cited in the Suidas lexicon (s.v. Origen) and 
by George Cedrenus (PG 121: 485C). The letter is undated, but see the discussion 
of P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens (Paris, 1961), pp. 250-252, for the argument 
that Origen addressed the letter to Pope Fabian (236-250). 

'S On Heracleon, see below in Chapter VII, p. 208. The dates are given by 
P. Nautin, Origéne (Paris, 1977), pp. 427 and 433. 

'* See further on Philo in Chapter VI, pp. 164-177. 

'° J. A. McGuckin, “Caesarea Maritima,” Origeniana Quinta, p. 20, even supposes 
that part of Origen’s obligation during his travels was to acquire manuscripts for 
the Caesarean library. 
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and 37); Caesarea in Cappadocia (HE VI.27); Nicomedia (Lp. ad 
African. 15); and Jerusalem (Hom. in I Sam. 1). Ambrose presumably 
furnished Origen with constant financial support for these enterprises, 
but it is possible that other wealthy Christians in Caesarea also 
assisted Origen in his travels and his acquisition and production of 
books.'® 

Origen not only used his library for his own biblical scholarship 
at Caesarea, but he also utilized its resources in the “school” that 
developed under him. The panegyric of Origen attributed to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus (cf. HE VI1.29.4) attests that Origen took in students, 
whom he provided with a philosophical and ultimately theological 
education. Like much education in philosophy in this period, Origen’s 
school at Caesarea may be considered a circle of devoted students 
and their master.'’? Nevertheless, because Origen was a member of 
the Caesarean clergy, his school must have operated with the permission 
of Origen’s bishop, Theoctistus. While at Alexandria Origen’s bishop, 
Demetrius, had to try, by the commission he granted to Origen to 
direct the school there (HE VI.3.8), to extend his authority over a 
layman’s work,'® at Caesarea it seems likely that Origen’s school was 
from the first established under Theoctistus’ episcopal supervision. 
The Caesarean school, however, in the view of some modern schol- 
ars, cannot be classified as a catechetical school or even as an 
advanced theological institute, since Origen’s aim was, through the 
study of philosophy, to introduce pagans to Christianity and Christians 
to classical culture.'? But, while Bishop Theoctistus may have pro- 


'© A roll of papyrus by itself, for example, could easily cost a day’s wages or 


more of a skilled laborer. But the wealthy probably did not find the cost too bur- 
densome: see N. Lewis, Papyrus in Classical Antiquity (Oxford, 1974), pp. 129-134; 
see also p. 101 for examples (though in Egypt) of how large estates used numer- 
ous rolls in the course of their business transactions. 

'" See H. Lapin, “Jewish and Christian Academies in Roman Palestine: Some 
Preliminary Observations,” Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective (Leiden, 1996), p. 500. 

'8 See C. Scholten, “Katechetenschule,” Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum (1995), 
pp. 31-32; similarly, R. van den Broek, “The Christian ‘School’ of Alexandria,” 
Centres of Learning, p. 44. This is not to say that catechetical instruction as it was 
conducted before Origen, that is, by Pantaenus and then Clement, necessarily fell 
outside the “penumbra of the church”: see A. van den Hoek, “The ‘Catechetical’ 
School,” HTR (1997), pp. 71-79. 

' A. Knauber, “Das Anliegen der Schule des Origines zu Casarea,” Miinchener 
theologische Keitschrift 19 (1968), pp. 182-203, argues that Origen’s school had a mis- 
sionary aim of making Christianity palatable to pagans. H. Crouzel, “L’école 
d’Origéne a Césarée: postscriptum a une édition de Grégoire le Thaumaturge,” 
Bulletin de littérature eccléstastique 71 (1970), pp. 15-27, adds that Christians also stud- 
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vided other means by which catechumens could gain instruction, the 
educational goal of Origen’s school need not have been practiced 
exclusive of the catechetical instruction of those who desired bap- 
tism. Origen did not begin his instruction with Christian doctrine, 
but certainly the end of his instruction was Scripture and, as a result, 
the Christian mystery.”’ 

At the end of his career at Alexandria Origen had taught only 
the more advanced students (HE VI.15), but at Caesarea he ushered 
his students from an introduction to philosophy to an introduction 
to theology. Gregory Thaumaturgus’ studies began with dialectic and 
advanced to natural science (especially geometry and astronomy) and 
thence to ethics, the threefold composition of a traditional curricu- 
lum in philosophy (Pan. 7-14; cf. HE V1.18.3-4).?' Origen then pro- 
ceeded to introduce Gregory to the interpretation of Scripture (Pan. 
15). Gregory’s description of how he was instructed indicates that 
Origen had ample resources for his teaching. Origen encouraged his 
pupils to study philosophy but also to read other works, including 
poetry, whether by Greeks or not.” The only works to be avoided 


ied with Origen. Both reject the idea that Origen’s school was a catechetical school 
or theological institute. On the other hand, P. Nautin, Origéne, pp. 183-197, main- 
tains that Origen’s training of Gregory was devised especially for this pupil, and so 
Gregory’s panegyric cannot be said to describe the curriculum at Origen’s school. 

*” Pace KE. Pack, “Socialgeschichtliche Aspeckte des Fehlens einer ‘christlichen’ 
Schule in der romischen Kaiserzeit,” Religion und Gesellschaft in der romischen Kaiserzeit, 
W. Eck, ed. (Cologne and Vienna, 1989), p. 198. Note what Gregory Thaumaturgus 
says at Pan. 15 (178) about Origen’s explanations of Scripture: et tig oKAnpds tiv 
Woy Kal &riotog 7 Ka PopEBIs Ov THYOL, TAp& todTOV [sc. Origen] paBav Kai 
ovveivat Kai motevew EAéoOar GvayKeCoto tpdnov TWh Kai ExecBar Oe@. (“If there 
should be anyone of unyielding and mistrustful soul, or someone eager for knowl- 
edge, he would, by learning from this man [Origen], be compelled to understand, 
and to choose to believe, and in some way to follow God.”) 

1 Cf Origen’s Hom. in Gen. 14:3 (GCS 6, p. 124, 17) and H. Crouzel, Origéne 
et la philosophe, ‘Théologie 52 (Paris, 1962), pp. 22-25, esp. p. 23 and note 25. The 
order in which these three components were studied in antiquity was not always 
uniform. Cf. PE XI.2.1—-5, an extract from the Platonist Atticus, for the order ethics, 
physics, dialectic. 

*% Gregory Thaumatureus, Pan. 13 (151): pooogeiv pév yap NEiov Gvareyopnévovg 
TOV GApPYAiov TAVTA GOO KA PIAOGOMOV KOI DUVOS@V éoTL ypcuLATA n&on SvovcépeEL, 
undév Exmorovpevovgs Nd’ GrodoKidCovtas (oddéxw yap oddé thy Kptow exer). (“For 
he deemed it right for us to study philosophy in such wise, that we should read 
with utmost diligence all that has been written, both by the philosophers and by 
the poets of old, rejecting nothing, and repudiating nothing (for, indeed, we did 
not yet possess the power of critical discernment)” [Salmond, trans.].) See also Pan. 
13 (153): totg 6& Aoinoig now evtvyyavew Kai TPOGOLIAELV, yévog HEV ODdE EV ODSE 
AOYOV OLAdGOgOV TpOTIHOaVtas odtE ad EnodSoKIUcoaVtac, OvtTE “EAANVLIKOV ovtE 
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were those by “atheists” who denied the existence of God and 
Providence (Pan. 13), probably a designation of the Epicureans.” In 
the study of philosophy itself, Origen selected material from differ- 
ent philosophical schools in order to introduce his students to a 
wide variety of philosophical opinions (Pan. 14). Origen would later 
explain to Gregory that Christians ought to take what is good in 
Greek learning and use it as a preparation for Christianity, just as 
the Israelites spoiled the Egyptians of their wealth (Zp. ad Greg. 2 
[= Philocalia 13.2]). 

Such instruction required a library of not only Christian texts but 
also Greek philosophical texts and other non-Christian works, Greek 
and non-Greek. According to the evidence of Gregory’s panegyric, 
Origen must have had numerous philosophical works available, prob- 
ably introductory philosophical handbooks as well as complete texts. 
Similarly, works of poetry must have been available, whether in 
florilegia or in complete texts, as also historical and religious works. 
The library that Origen brought to Caesarea and then augmented 
during his twenty years at Caesarea must have been sufficient to 
fulfill the needs of Origen and his students. The detailed examina- 
tion of the works in Eusebius’ library that follows in this book indi- 
cates the likelihood that Origen’s own library contained works by 
Alexander Polyhistor, Aristobulus, Chaeremon, Chrysippus, Heracleon, 
Hermas, Ignatius of Antioch, Josephus, Melito of Sardis, Numentus, 
Oenomaus, Philo of Alexandria, Philo of Byblos, Plato, Plutarch, and 


BapBapov, ravtwv dé &kovovtas. (“[He thought, however,] that we should read and 
be conversant with all other writings, neither preferring nor rejecting any one kind, 
whether it be philosophical discourse or not, whether Greek or foreign, but hear- 
ing what all of them have to convey.” [Salmond, trans., slightly altered].) 

°3 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Pan. 13 (152): nA doa tov dev ein, door... odK 
eivar Vedv 7] xpdvoiay A€gyovot. ... Origen, in charging that Celsus was an Epicurean, 
makes clear in the Contra Celsum that Epicureans, who deny divine Providence and 
hold out pleasure as a goal, were atheists (for example, 1.8; HI.35; [V.75). But in 
his edition of Grégoire le Thaumaturge, Remerciement a Origéne, SC #148 (Paris, 1969), 
p. 69, H. Crouzel adds that Peripatetics may also have been meant. Crouzel gives 
a more complete treatment in Ongeéne et la philosophie, pp. 27-35, in which he tends 
to restrict the atheists to Epicureans but points out how Origen sometimes linked 
criticism of Peripatetics to criticism of Epicureans. C. Markschies, “Epikureismus 
bei Origenes und in der origenistischen Tradition,” Epikureismus in der spdten Republik 
und der Raiserzeit, M. Erler, ed., Philosophie der Antike 11 (Stuttgart, 2000), pp. 
193-194, also associates the atheists with Epicureans. R. Jungkuntz, “Fathers, Heretics 
and Epicureans,” JEH 17 (1966), pp. 3-10, shows how Epicureans were routinely 
blamed for various heretical beliefs. 
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possibly Zeno, as well as the anonymous Altercatio Lasonis et Papisc, 
Old Testament pseudepigrapha, and New ‘Testament apocrypha. 

It is likely that still other works in Eusebius’ library were originally 
deposited by Origen: histories, Scriptural aids, works of philosophy 
and philosophical handbooks, and florilegia of poetry. Porphyry, who 
in his youth met Origen (probably, therefore, at Caesarea), acknowl- 
edges how familiar Origen was with the writings of Plato, Numenius, 
Cronius, Apollophanes, Longinus, Moderatus, Nicomachus, certain 
Pythagoreans, Chaeremon the Stoic, and Cornutus.”* Plato, Numenius, 
and Chaeremon are listed above, and Eusebius’ library contained at 
least one work by Longinus; probably some of the works, in com- 
plete texts or otherwise, of the other philosophers Porphyry names 
were brought to Caesarea by Origen and survived to Eusebius’ day. 
In the matter of philosophical handbooks, such works as the doxo- 
graphies by Arius Didymus and Ps-Plutarch, which Eusebius used, 
could have been used originally by Origen in his school. Some schol- 
ars have detected evidence of Origen’s use of philosophical dictio- 
> and further research into Origen’s own works will surely 
yield evidence of other handbooks.*® 

Origen naturally left behind many of his own compositions, cer- 
tainly those completed at Caesarea. Most of these works were devoted 
to establishing a Greek text of the Scriptures (the Tetrapla and Hexapla) 
and expounding interpretations of them. De Ghellinck is right to 
emphasize that Origen’s efforts to build up Caesarea’s collection of 
biblical manuscripts, particularly his discovery of Greek versions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures in such places as Nicopolis and nearby Jericho 


naries, 


** Eusebius quotes from Porphyry at HE VI.19.8. This passage is discussed fur- 
ther in Chapter HI.C, pp. 126-127. 

* See especially R. Cadiou, “Dictionnaires antiques dans l’oeuvre d’Origéne,” 
REG 45 (1932), pp. 271-281; E. Klostermann, “Uberkommene Definitionen im 
Werke des Origenes,” <NTW 37 (1938), pp. 54-61. 

*° For example, M. Frede, “Celsus’ Attack on the Christians,” Philosophia Togata 
IT: Plato and Aristotle at Rome, J. Barnes and M. Griffin, edd. (Oxford, 1997), p. 226, 
suggests that, in order to ascertain Celsus’ identity, Origen must have used some 
research-tools, perhaps “a list of homonyms of the kind Diogenes Laertius regularly 
relies on, such as Demetrius of Magnesia’s.” Perhaps some of Origen’s knowledge 
of contemporary science, especially astronomy, also came from handbooks; A. Scott, 
Origen and the Life of the Stars: a History of an Idea (Oxford, 1991), p. 115, observes 
that “much of this knowledge was mediated through Origen’s careful study of con- 
temporary philosophical literature,” but, on the other hand, “much of Origen’s 
understanding of the heavens is once again a repetition of commonplaces familiar 
in Hellenistic schoolrooms.” 
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(HE VI1.16.2-3), indicate how spare the Caesarean library’s collec- 
tion was, even in Scriptural texts, before Origen settled at Caesarea.?’ 
In addition to his own works and the biblical manuscripts he acquired, 
Origen may have left behind various lexica and dictionaries that he 
used in his study of Scripture.”? 

According to Eusebius, Origen was a confessor during the Decian 
persecution (HE VI.39.5). Eduard Schwartz supposes that Origen’s 
library was damaged at this time, although there is no direct evi- 
dence of it.2”? Probably Schwartz made his conjecture because it helps 
to explain why Pamphilus later had to expend great effort to acquire 
copies of Origen’s works for the Caesarean library.*” Decius required 
that the people of the Roman Empire perform sacrifice and receive 
certificates (belli) of compliance with the imperial order. In 249 or 
250, Origen was arrested, imprisoned, and tortured, but he evidently 
survived the persecution. It seems, then, that either his case was dis- 
missed or, what is probably more likely, he simply outlived the per- 
secution and was freed in 251.%' Because Origen’s judge had the 
power to coerce Origen’s compliance by imprisonment, torture, and 
the assessment of fines, even to the extent of confiscation of his per- 
sonal property,” it is possible that his library was damaged, though 


27 J. de Ghellinck, Patristique et Moyen Age: études d’histoire littéraire et doctrinale (Brussels 
and Paris, 1947), IL.266. 

*® For example, R. Cadiou, REG (1932), p. 283, suggests biblical concordances 
and dictionaries of foreign languages, as, for example, a Hebrew onomasticon. 

* E. Schwartz, “Eusebios (24),” RE VI.1 (1907), cols. 1371-1372. A. A. Mosshammer, 
The Chronicle of Eusebius and Greek Chronographic Tradition (Lewisburg, PA, 1979), 
p. 31, follows Schwartz’s conjecture, as apparently C. Kannengiesser does (without 
attribution) in “Eusebius of Caesarea, Origenist,” Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism, 
H. W. Attridge and G. Hata, edd., Studia Post-Biblica 42 (Leiden, 1992), p. 436. 

*° Similarly, R. Blum, “Die Literaturverzeichnung im Altertum und Mittelalter,” 
AGB 24 (1983), cols. 84 and 86, note 24, concludes that Pamphilus’ need to col- 
lect Origen’s works indicates that the library must have been either dispersed or 
destroyed after Origen’s death. C. Wendel in Handbuch der Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig, 
1940) IN.131, thinks that the library simply remained deserted until Pamphilus’ 
arrival, but this could not have been true, as the present chapter shows. 

3! The first scenario seems to be the interpretation of J. Molthagen, Der rémische 
Staat und die Christen im zweiten und dritten Jahrhundert, Hypomnemata 28 (Gottingen, 
1970), p. 69. The second is implied by G. W. Clarke, The Letters of St. Cyprian of 
Carthage, ACW 43 (New York, 1984), 1.36, and appears in H. Crouzel’s account of 
Origen’s life: Origen, A. S. Worrall, trans. (San Francisco, 1989), p. 35. 

* In North Africa, for example, Christians who fled from the persecution had 
their property confiscated: see Cyprian, De lapsis 10; Epp. 19.2.3; 24.1.1. The bishop 
himself, St. Cyprian, was proscribed: see his Epp. 59.6.1 and 66.4.1. But, G. W. 
Clarke, Letters, 1.183, pots out that, according to Pontius, Vita Cyprani 7.1 and 
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certainly it was not destroyed, since, for example, the Hexapla sur- 
vived until at least Jerome’s day. Indeed, despite the persecution, as 
well as whatever other misfortunes may have befallen the library 
after Origen’s death, Pamphilus was probably drawn to settle at 
Caesarea because of the reputation the city enjoyed as the home of 
Origen’s library.** 

Origen died soon after the end of the persecution, between 251 
and 253, at Tyre, according to tradition.** Origen’s bishop, Theoctistus, 
survived for almost another decade, through the persecution under 
Valerian to the restoration of peace by Gallienus in 260 (HE VIL5.1; 
VIL14). Domnus succeeded him for a short time and was himself 
then succeeded by Theotecnus, whom Eusebius calls a contemporary 


15.1, Cyprian recovered his property. If the Caesarean library was already the prop- 
erty of the Church at this time, rather than of Origen, the matter is a bit more 
obscure. The persecution was not aimed at the Church and did not entail destruc- 
tion of ecclesiastical property, but nothing is known of what happened to Origen’s 
bishop, Theoctistus, during the persecution, and if his property was confiscated, 
some damage may yet have come to the library. 

8% R. Blum, “Die Literaturverzeichnung,” AGB (1983), col. 86, also notes this 
possibility. 

** For Origen’s survival of the Decian persecution, see HE VI1.39.5 and VILL. 
Epiphanius, De mensuris et ponderibus 19 and Jerome, De viris ul. 54 and Ep. 84.7, 
both relate the tradition that Origen died at Tyre. Photius, cod. 118, knows a tra- 
dition handed down by Pamphilus that Origen perished a martyr at Caesarea dur- 
ing the Decian persecution, but he prefers the tradition that Origen died at Tyre 
in the reign of Gallus and Volusianus. Eusebius confirms the date of Origen’s death 
(under Gallus) at HE VII.1, but he has nothing to say about the location of Origen’s 
death and burial. While Pamphilus must be wrong to make Origen a martyr (though 
perhaps Origen’s martyrdom is to be understood in light of the torture inflicted 
upon him during the persecution), it is possible that he is correct about the loca- 
tion, Caesarea. The reliability of Jerome and Epiphanius may be questioned; at 
least in the case of Epiphanius it may be pointed out that in his Panarion he named 
a heresy after Origen (64.1-5) and reported that Origen apostatized during the 
Decian persecution. (I owe this reference to H. Crouzel, Origen, p. 36. Crouzel, 
p. 35, also draws attention to the medieval tradition that Origen’s tomb was visi- 
ble at Tyre, but this tradition does not help to show where Origen was buried in 
the third century.) R. M. Grant, “Eusebius and His Lives of Origen,” Forma Futur: 
studi in onore del Cardinale Michele Pellegrino (Turi, 1975), pp. 647-649, accepts the 
tradition of Origen’s death at Tyre and conjectures that Eusebius saw Origen’s 
tomb when he visited Tyre ca. 315 for the dedication of a basilica there. P. Nautin, 
Origene (Paris, 1977), pp. 213-214, is cautious about accepting Epiphanius’ evidence 
(he rejects Jerome’s as dependent upon Epiphanius) but still suggests that Origen 
may have resided at Tyre, rather than Caesarea, after his return from Nicomedia 
in ca. 249 because (Nautin thinks) his relationship with Theoctistus of Caesarea 
had been strained by Heraclas of Alexandria’s objections to Origen’s theology. 
J. A. McGuckin, “Caesarea Maritima,” Origeniana Quinta, p. 19, emphasizes the pos- 
sibility that Origen ended his life at Caesarea. 
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(HE VII.14: 6 «a8? hyac). Theotecnus’ accession is accordingly 
dated to sometime after 260. Eusebius also relates that Theotecnus 
had been a member of Origen’s school (dtatp1by), presumably at 
Caesarea. Because of this association with Origen, it is possible that 
Origen’s library now came, if it was not already, under direct epis- 
copal authority.* 

At some point in the 260’s, probably between 264 and 268, 
Anatolius, an Aristotelian scholar from Alexandria, arrived at Caesarea 
(HE VIIL.32.6—21). Intending this man to be his successor, ‘Theotecnus 
ordained him bishop, but Anatolius was unable to fill the see of 
Caesarea because he was compelled by the people of Laodicea*® to 
become their bishop in approximately 268, when Anatolius was on 
his way to Antioch to help in the deliberations on Paul of Samosata 
(HE VII.32.21). Anatolius probably left behind copies of works by 
his own pen that Eusebius later found in the library of Caesarea, 
while Theotecnus can be credited with depositing in the library a 
collection of materials regarding Paul of Samosata. 


II 


‘Theotecnus was succeeded some time later by Agapius (HF VII.32.24), 
whose episcopate witnessed a renewal of scholarly activity at the 
library under the presbyter Pamphilus. This Pamphilus was of a 
noble family in the Phoenician city of Berytus, where he received 
his early education (M.Pal. 11.1f and 3). Probably in the early and 
mid-280’s, he studied in Alexandria under the presbyter Pierius, who 
was himself known as “the Younger Origen.”*’ From there Pamphilus 


* H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 159, supposes that Pamphilus was in direct 
control of the library, the bishop Agapius being only more remotely in charge, and 
that the library came under direct episcopal control when Eusebius became bishop. 
Gamble, however, does not consider what happened to the library between Origen’s 
death and Pamphilus’ arrival at Caesarea. 

%° This Laodicea was in Syria, according to HE VIL11.26. Presumably it was 
Laodicea ad Mare, around 80-100 km from Antioch. 

*” For Pamphilus’ studying under Pierius, see Photius, cod. 119. Jerome, De viris 
al. 76, and Photius, cod. 119, both call Pierius “the Younger Origen.” The dating 
rests on the evidence of Eusebius, Jerome, and Photius: Eusebius places Pierius 
under the Alexandrian bishop Theonas (HE VU.32.30, ca. 283/4), while Jerome, 
De viris ill. 76, and Photius, cod. 119, who also name Theonas, specify that Carus 
and Diocletian were emperors, thus ca. 282-284. C. Kannengiesser, “Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Origenist,” Eusebius, Christianity, and Judasm (Leiden, 1992), p. 438, note 
7, prefers “the late 280s.” 
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seems to have come to Caesarea, where his great learning in phi- 
losophy and theology enabled him to open a successful school (StatpiBN) 
at Caesarea (HE VII.32.25). Pamphilus’ school could boast no unbro- 
ken descent from Origen’s school, because there was no continuous 
succession of masters at Caesarea between Origen and Pamphilus 
(no doubt Theotecnus had hoped that Anatolius would re-establish 
an advanced school in his see). Nevertheless, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Pamphilus provided an education similar to that provided 
by Origen. Pamphilus was accomplished in philosophy (/.Pal. 7.4 
and 11.le) and must have used the philosophical texts in the library 
at Caesarea with his students, at least two of whom Eusebius identifies 
as philosophers.** Some additional philosophical works must have 
been acquired in Pamphilus’ lifetime, such as those of Plotinus and 


Porphyry. 

Like Origen, or, as Jerome more aptly puts it (4. 34.1), like Pisis- 
tratus and Demetrius of Phalerum, Pamphilus sedulously acquired 
books for the library at Caesarea.” These were particularly the works 
of Christian authors, including Pierius and, perhaps, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, but especially those of Origen himself, many of whose 
books Pamphilus transcribed with his own hand (HE VI.32.3; Jerome, 
De viris ill. 75).%° Pamphilus also sought out whichever of Origen’s 


38 M.Pal. 5.2 (Aedesius); 11.18-19 (Porphyry). 

*® R. Blum, “Die Literaturverzeichnung,” AGB (1983), cols. 86-86 and 216, how- 
ever, takes Jerome’s comparison too far when he explains that Pamphilus actually 
modelled his collecting of Christian Greek literature on Demetrius’ attempt to col- 
lect all pagan Greek literature. 

HE V1.32.3: tig opvar0etons adt@ [H.] tOv te ‘Qpryévovg kai tov GAA exKkAn- 
CLAOTIK@V ovyypagéov BiBALoAHKN<s (“of the library he [Pamphilus] collected of the 
works of Origen and of other ecclesiastical writers”). Jerome, Hp. 34.1: Beatus Pamphilus 
martyr... cum Demetrium Phalereum et Pisistratum in sacrae bibliothecae studio vellet aequare 
imaginesque ingeniorum, quae vera sunt et aeterna monumenta, toto orbe perquireret, tunc vel 
maxime Origenis libros inpensius persecutus Caesariensi ecclesiae dedicavit.... [2] hic cum multa 
repperiret et inventorum nobis indicem derelinqueret, centesimi vicesima sexti psalma commentarium 
et phe litterae tractatum ex quo, quod non inscripsit, confessus est non repertum. (“The blessed 
martyr Pamphilus ... when he wished to equal Demetrius of Phalerum and Pisistratus 
in his zeal for a sacred library and diligently searched throughout the world for 
copies of works that are true and eternal monuments, then, having in particular 
sought eagerly to obtain the books of Origen, dedicated them to the church at 
Caesarea. ... When he found many works and left behind for us an index of these 
discoveries, he confessed that he had been unable to find the commentary on Psalm 
126 and the homily on the letter phe, because he did not include them in it.”) 
Jerome, De wiris ill. 75: Pamphilus presbyter... tanto bibliothecae dwinae amore flagravit, ut 
maximam partem Origenis voluminum sua manu descripserit, quae usque hodie in Gaesariensi bib- 
liotheca habentur. (“The presbyter Pamphilus burned with so great a love for the divine 
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works were unavailable at Caesarea, such as, perhaps, the first books 
of Origen’s Commentary on John. He admitted, however, that he was 
unable to acquire a complete collection of Origen’s works (Jerome, 
Ep. 34.2). Eventually, Pamphilus compiled a catalogue of all the 
works in the Caesarean library (HWE VI.32.3). Such avid collecting 
of books, of course, could become expensive. Perhaps Pamphilus’ 
noble origins imply a considerable amount of personal wealth; but 
perhaps, too, Pamphilus benefitted from the additional patronage of 
wealthy lay Christians at Caesarea. 

Pamphilus’ greatest achievement, like Origen’s, was in the study 
of Scripture, the culmination of Origen’s curriculum and probably 
also of his own. A number of extant biblical manuscripts contain 
subscriptions that attribute these manuscripts to Caesarean exem- 
plars.*! It is clear from the subscriptions that Pamphilus, with the 
assistance of Eusebius and others, engaged in a laborious effort to 
collate and correct biblical texts from Origen’s Tetrapla and Hexapla. 
A subscription in the Syrohexaplar, for example, ends: “I, Eusebius, 
corrected [the manuscript], Pamphilus making the collation.”*? Even 
during the persecution, this work did not halt, as the following sub- 
scription in the Codex Sinaiticus attests: “Transcribed and corrected 
against the Hexapla of Origen that was corrected by him. Antoninus 


library that he copied out in his own hand the greatest part of Origen’s works, 
which to this day are contained in the library at Caesarea.”) 

*! Subscriptions to Old Testament manuscripts are printed and discussed by 
G. Mercati in Nuove note di letteratura biblica e crishana antica, Studi e Testi 95 (Vatican 
City, 1941), pp. 7-48. A summary is given by R. Devreesse, Introduction a Vétude des 
manuscrits grecs (Paris, 1954), pp. 123-124. 

® The subscription occurs at the end of 4 Kings in the Syrohexaplar (saec. 
VI-VII) (Mercati, p. 39): Sumpta est haec quoque quarti [bri] Regnorum, ex qua e Graeco 
conversa est in Syriacum, et haec, quae in mambus est, ex libro Heptaplorum, h.e. septem colum- 
narum bibliothecae Caesareae Palestinae, ex quo etiam interpretationes [reliquae] sunt appositae. 
Et collatus est accurate cum exemplari septem columnarum, cui subscripta erant haec: Quartus 
[liber] regnorum secundum Septuaginta, isque accurate emendatus. Eusebius [ego] emendavi, Pamphilo 
collationem instituente. (P. Nautin, Origéene, pp. 324-325, explains that in this case the 
scribe misunderstood the Hexapla as a Heptapla.) See in addition the subscription to 
Cod. Marchalianus (saec. VI), p. 171 (Mercati, pp. 8-9): MeteAng®n o nooas aro 
avTLypapor tov oBBo aroAwaptov Tov KowoPiapyov ev © KOAvTETAKTO TavTH. MeteAngOn 
0 NOMIAS EK TOV KATA Tas ekKSocEIs ELanAMv avteBANON Se Ko MPO Etepov eEanAovV 
EXOV THV TApaonMEMow tavtny SropPovtar aKxpiBac toca a exdSocetc avteBANOn- 
COV YAP TPOG TeTPANAOvV Noaav ett Se KI TPOG EGanAov-... . As Cardinal Mercati 
observes, the Koinobiarch Apollinarius’ exemplar a was copied from a Hexapla x 
and collated with another Hexapla y, which was collated with a Tetrapla version 
of Isaiah and another Hexapla z. The production of multiple versions of texts from 
the Hexapla and Tetrapla must go back to Pamphilus’ time. 
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the Confessor collated it. I, Pamphilus, corrected the book in prison.” 


As Pamphilus and his students copied Origen’s biblical texts, they 
often included Origen’s scholia. Thus, one Roman manuscript bears 
the subscription: “Transcribed from the editions of the Hexapla and 
corrected from the Tetrapla of Origen himself, which he had cor- 
rected in his own hand and to which he had added scholia. From 
which I, Eusebius, provided the scholia. Pamphilus and Eusebius cor- 
rected it.”** Apparently, too, Pamphilus supervised the editing of a 
new Septuagint text, which Jerome later said became the vulgate 
text between Antioch and Alexandria.* 

Subscriptions also attest the good repute of Caesarea’s New Testa- 
ment manuscripts, though it is uncertain whether Pamphilus attempted 
to establish a new critical text.*° Eusebius himself furthered textual 


* The subscription, in a later hand (saec. VI?), at the end of Esther in the Codex 
Sinaiticus reports (Mercati, p. 18): MeteAnu@On Kor diop8wOn mpog ta eSanAo. wprye- 
vous vt avtov SiopPapeva. avtMVIVOS OMOAODYNTNS avtePare. TapPiros SiopPmce. to 
TEVXOG EV TH MVAGKN.... 

“ Cod. Marchalianus (saec. VI), p. 568 (Mercati, p. 9): MeteAng®n ano tov Kato 
tas exdooets eCardov Kar SiopPo8n ano tov MPLYEVOLS BVTOV TETPATAMV OA.TLVO KOL 
avtov xept SiopPwto Kar eoxoAroypagnto. oBev evoePeog eyw Ta oYoALA. TapeOHKa.. 
TAMMIAOS Ka EvoePetog SiopPwoavto. See also at the end of Proverbs in the 
Syrohexaplar (saec. VI-VID) (Mercati, pp. 43-44): MeteAneOnoov Kal dv teBANnBnoov 
ai Hopoyston oo axptBods av tLyp&pov, év rapetéOnoov Kat Eypagnoovy év TOIs 
petomiorg oxoAta. xerpi Toptrov Kat EvoeBiov, év @ koBuretétaKto TadtO: MeteAn- 
pBnoav co’ ov eVpopev “E€anr@v Qpryévove. Kai TOW: obtoxerpt Td&ppirog Kot 
EvdoéBioc Simp8adoavto. 

*® Jerome, Adv. Rufinum 11.27: Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium lau- 
dat auctorem; Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani martyris exemplaria probat; mediae inter 
has provinciae palaestinos codices legunt, quos ab Ongene elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vul- 
gaverunt. (“Alexandria and Egypt praise Hesychius as the author of their Septuagint; 
the area from Constantinople to Antioch approves the version of the martyr Lucian; 
and, between these, the provinces in the middle read the Palestinian codices worked 
out by Origen and spread abroad by Eusebius and Pamphilus.”) 

* R. Devreesse, Introduction, p. 160, provides a translation of a subscription to a 
Syriac manuscript of Paul’s Epistles at Cambridge, Add. 1700, f. 216: “... avait 
été contrélé sur le codex qui se trouvait dans la ville de Césarée en Palestine, parmi 
les livres de saint Pamphile, écrit de sa propre main.” See also Devreesse, p. 163, 
for a codex (H) of Paul’s Epistles, Coislinianus 202 (saec. VI-VII), f. 14: é&vteBANOn 
52 } BiBAog mpdg 10 év Karoapta avttypagov tig BiBAoOjKNs tod &yiov Mapptrov 
yeypappevov. And sce Devreesse, p. 168 for Cod. Vat. Reg. 179 (saec. XI), f. 71 
of Acts and the Catholic Epistles: &vteBANOn . . . 76 BiBAtov mpdg Te &KpIBA Avttypaga 
ths év Katoapeta BrpArtoOjKnys EvoeBtov tod Moptrov. 

D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius of Caesarea (London, 1960), p. 63, cautions against 
the assumption that Pamphilus and Eusebius made a critical edition of the New 
Testament similar to what Origen achieved with the Old Testament. For an intro- 
duction to the scholarly debate on the existence of a “Caesarean text” of the New 
Testament, see J. Verheyden, “Some Observations on the Gospel Text of Eusebius 
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study of the Gospels in his own work, the (Eusebian) Evangelical Canons, 
which arranged parallel passages of the Gospels in tables. These 
tables could be affixed to manuscripts of the Gospels, while refer- 
ences to the tables could then be placed in the margins of the text 
of the Gospels.‘’ Eusebius’ Evangelical Canons is undated, but one 
scholar has suggested that, because the work ignores the longer end- 
ing of the Gospel according to Mark, it is one of Eusebius’ earlier 
ones, and it is tempting to think of it as a product of Eusebius’ col- 
laboration with Pamphilus.** Later, when Constantine wished to sup- 
ply his new capital with Bibles, he turned to Eusebius and the 
Caesarean church for fifty parchment copies of the Scriptures (VC 
IV.36-37).° Constantine evidently expected that Eusebius had in 
Caesarea not only accurate copies of the Scriptures but also the 
means by which to produce fine editions. Whether Constantine’s 
request implies the existence of a scriptorium at Caesarea is unclear, 
but Pamphilus’ endeavors to organize Origen’s works and to estab- 
lish accurate copies of the Scriptures were no doubt the source of 
the esteem that eventually reached the emperor.*” Indeed, Pamphilus 


of Caesarea Illustrated from His Commentary on Isaiah,” Philohistér: Miscellanea in 
Honorem Caroli Laga Septuagenaru, A. Schoors and P. van Deun, edd., Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Analecta 60 (Leuven, 1994), pp. 35-48; also R. L. Mullen, The New 
Testament Text of Cyril of Jerusalem, Society of Biblical Literature: the New Testament 
in the Greek Fathers, Texts and Analyses 7 (Atlanta, 1997), pp. 29-59 (on this last 
page the conclusion that there is “scant evidence for a distinct and independent 
text-type centered” in Palestine). 

“7B. M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and 
Restoration, 3rd edition (Oxford, 1992), pp. 24-25. 

* 'T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 122, thinks that the Gospel Canons “may belong to Eusebius’ 
youth, for the canons boldly omitted the spurious last twelve verses of Mark; later 
in life Eusebius was more disposed to accept the idea that nothing transmitted in 
the Gospels should be totally rejected.” 

* T. C. Skeat, “The Codex Sinaiticus, the Codex Vaticanus, and Constantine,” 
JTS 50 (1999), pp. 583-625, has recently, and persuasively, argued that both 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus are examples of Bibles prepared at Caesarea for Constantine 
(though Sinaiticus was not sent). For references to different explanations of what 
these copies of the Scriptures could be, see G. A. Robbins, “ ‘Fifty Copies of the 
Sacred Writings’ (VC 4.36): Entire Bibles or Gospel Books?” Studia Patristica 19 
(1987), pp. 91-98, and C. Wendel, “Der Bibel-Auftrag Kaiser Konstantins,” <entralblatt 
Suir Bibliothekswesen 56 (1939), pp. 165-175. 

°° Some scholars have advanced the idea of a scriptorium at Caesarea: see 
G. Cavallo, “Scuola, scriptortum, biblioteca a Cesarea,” Le biblioteche, pp. 67-70; 
and, briefly, C. Rapp, “Libri e lettori cristiani nell’ Oriente greco del IV secolo,” 
Bisanzwo fuori di Bisanzio, G. Cavallo, ed., M. Maniaci, trans. (Palermo, 1991), pp. 
21-22; H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 158. But, K. Haines-Eitzen, Guardians 
of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters of Early Christian Literature (Oxford, 2000), 
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must have supervised an operation that was significant enough for 
him to be able to offer copies of the Scriptures, not simply as a loan 
but as a possession, to anyone interested in reading them. As Eusebius 
himself wrote about his teacher: 


Who of those devoted to learning was not a friend of Pamphilus? If 
he saw that anyone stood in need of the necessities of life, he liber- 
ally furnished what he could. The Holy Scriptures also he used to give 
most readily, not only for reading but also for keeping, not only to 
men but also to women who he had seen were given to reading. For 
this reason, he used to prepare many codices beforehand to give to 
those who wanted them, whenever need arose.*! 


Il 


Eusebius’ birth is ordinarily dated to ca. 260-264. Eusebius speaks 
of Theotecnus (HF VII.14), who became bishop of Caesarea in ca. 
260, Dionysius of Alexandria (HE III.28.3), who lived until ca. 264, 
and Paul of Samosata (HE V.28.1), who was deposed from the see 
of Antioch in ca. 268-70, as men who were active in his time. The 
place of Eusebius’ birth and early life, however, is unknown, although 
it is often presumed to be Caesarea. Nor is anything known of 
Eusebius’ early education. It may be assumed that Eusebius benefitted 
from the educational program common in his day: he learned his 
letters; studied some literature, including especially Homer; and prob- 
ably eventually came under the tutelage of a rhetor.’ Perhaps it was 


pp. 89-91, cautions against the assumption that a scriptorium was necessary for 
such an enterprise as the production of fifty copies of the Scriptures. T. C. Skeat, 
“Codex Sinaiticus,” 77S (1999), p. 607, even though he uses the term “scripto- 
rium,” envisions the opposite situation, that Eusebius had a difficult time recruit- 
ing enough skilled calligraphers to fulfill Constantine’s order. 

5! Jerome, Adv. Rufinum 1.9 quotes this information from Eusebius’ biography of 
Pamphilus: Ques studiosorum amicus non fuit Pamphil? Si quos videbat ad victum necessarius 
indigere, praebebat large quae poterat. Scripturas quoque sanctas non ad legendum tantum, sed et 
ad habendum tribuebat promptissime, nec solum viris, sed et femanis quas vidisset lectionr dedi- 
tas. Unde et multos codices praeparabat, ut, cum necessitas poposcisset, volentibus largiretur. 

* On education in antiquity, see H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, 
G. Lamb, trans. (New York, 1956); M. L. Clarke, Higher Education in the Ancient World 
(London, 1971); S. F. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome: from the Elder Cato to the 
Younger Pliny (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1977); A. D. Booth, “Elementary and 
Secondary Education in the Roman Empire,” Florilegiwm 1 (1979), pp. 1-14; R. A. 
Kaster, Guardians of Language: the Grammarian and Society in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 
1988); W. Liebeschuetz, “Hochschule,” RAC XV (1991), cols. 858-911; R. Cribiore, 
Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt, ASP 36 (Atlanta, 1996); 
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in these early stages that Eusebius learned Latin. Although Eusebius 
does not boast a perfect fluency in this tongue, it is clear from his 
works that, when necessary, he could translate a Latin text into 
Greek.” 

Eusebius could have completed his study of literature and rhetoric 
by the age of twenty, around 280-284, just before Pamphilus’ arrival 
at Caesarea.” At this point in his life, Eusebius would have been 
ready for the “post-graduate” studies of the sort that philosophers 
customarily provided to a small number of specially interested stu- 
dents.°° So, from the late 280’s and through the 290’s, when his 
mind was mature and ready to profit from advanced instruction, 
Eusebius excelled as one of Pamphilus’ students. Following his mas- 


T. Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge, 1998). 
Eusebius presumably remembered Aesop’s Fables (cf. PE X.4.27 with 200 and 200b 
Halm) from his early schooldays; on such memorization, see Quintilian, Inst. Or. 
19.2: 

°’ Eusebius claims to have translated a rescript of Hadrian from Latin into Greek 
at HE IV.8.8, and he may be implying as much about Galerius’ edict of tolera- 
tion at HE VHUI.17.11 (on this latter passage, see E. A. Fisher, “Greek Translations 
of Latin Literature in the Fourth Century A.D.,” YCS 27 [1982], pp. 200-203). 
Accordingly, Eusebius probably ought to have been included in the prosopograph- 
ical catalogue of Greeks who knew Latin in B. Rochette, Le Latin dans le monde grec, 
Collection Latomus 233 (Brussels, 1997). While G. Bardy, La Question des langues dans 
Véglise ancienne (Paris, 1948), p. 126 (and cf. pp. 129-130), is correct to note that in 
the HE and VC Eusebius sometimes had official Greek translations available to him 
(and Eusebius’ use of a Greek translation of Tertullian’s Apologeticum certainly indi- 
cates that Eusebius preferred his native tongue), it is quite possible that Eusebius 
himself translated some of the letters whose originals would have been in Latin. 
Constantine’s letter to the Persian king Sapor (VC TV.9-13) may, for example, have 
been one of the letters Eusebius translated (on which see infra, Chapter VIII.B). 

* S$. F. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome, pp. 136-137. Libanius, for example, 
though he actually turned from the rhetorician back to the grammarian, seems to 
have completed his formal education between the ages of twenty and twenty-two: 
see A. D. Booth, “A quel age Libanius est-il entré a Pécole du rhéteur?” Byzantion 
53 (1983), pp. 157-163. 

°° R. Blum, “Literaturverzeichnung,” AGB (1983), col. 214, insists that Pamphilus 
could have studied under Pierius before the episcopate of Theonas (if Pierius only 
supervised the catechetical school before he accepted ordination to the priesthood 
under Theonas). He accordingly pushes back Pamphilus’ arrival at Caesarea to ca. 
270 and Eusebius’ introduction to Pamphilus to ca. 280. Although there is no evi- 
dence for this dating, it may be worthwhile to note that, if Gregory Thaumaturgus 
can be considered a parallel in any way, he began to study with Origen before the 
age of twenty. 

°° J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome (London, 1975), p. 17, note 38, cites a story from 
Apuleius’ Florida 20, in which Apuleius compares the four cups available at a ban- 
quet (for thirst, gaicty, pleasure, and madness) with the three ordinarily available 
in education (elementary education, grammar, and rhetoric); Apuleius himself drank 
from additional cups (poetry, geometry, music, philosophy) at Athens. 
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ter, Eusebius, as was noted above, assisted in the correction of bib- 
lical manuscripts, and he may have also embarked upon indepen- 
dent biblical research of a kind that produced his Evangelical Canons. 
If the schooling that Pamphilus offered was like that which Origen 
provided before him, then Eusebius was encouraged to appreciate 
the thought of Origen as well as to read the philosophical and his- 
torical works that he would use in his later works. 

So devoted to his master was Eusebius that he not only composed 
Pamphilus’ biography after the latter’s martyrdom in 310, but he 
also acquired the cognomen Pamphili Mapetarov). Although only later 
authors (Jerome, Socrates, Sozomen, Syncellus, Photius) attest the 
existence of this surname, it is likely enough that Eusebius himself 
adopted the name Pamphili.°’ The words EvoéBtog 6 Moautiov ought 
most naturally to be translated “Eusebius, the son of Pamphilus,” 
though the relationship between Eusebius and Pamphilus was appar- 
ently not that of father and son: at HE VII.32.25 Eusebius implies 
that he first became acquainted with Pamphilus during the episco- 
pacy of Agapius.°? The notion that Eusebius’ name may be trans- 
lated as “Eusebius, the slave of Pamphilus,” can be traced back to 
Photius, who seems to have made this charge as a slander against 
Eusebius, whose orthodoxy was somewhat suspect.*? The idea that 
Eusebius was Pamphilus’ slave probably ought to be rejected.®° When, 


7 Jerome, De viris ill. 81, and Onomasticon (a translation of Eusebius’ work), praef., 
indicates that Eusebius took on Pamphilus’ name as a surname. References to 
Eusebius’ new full name occur at: Jerome, Comm. in Isaiam, praef. (Eusebius Pamphili); 
Socrates, HE 1.23 (EvoéBuog 0 Mappihov); Sozomen, HE 1.1.9 (EvoéBuog 0 éexixAny 
Tlaptrov); Syncellus, 73 (p. 41, 23 Mosshammer) (Evoéfiog 6 Tapgidov); Photius, 
Ep. 73 (EvoéBuog 6 tod Mopgidov) and cf. cod. 13. See also the subscription to Cod. 
Vat. Reg. 179, f. 71 (saec. XI): &vteBAHOn ... 6 BiBAtov mpdg te &KPIBA avttypaga 
this év Katoupeia BiBAtoOhKns EdoeBiov tod Hapgidrov, as cited by R. Devreesse, 
Introduction, p. 168. 

* The testimony of Jerome noted above also demonstrates this fact, since Jerome 
reports that Eusebius adopted Pamphilus’ name, an action that suggests that the 
name was not naturally his. At De viris ill. 75 Jerome calls Pamphilus the necessa- 
rus of Eusebius. But necessarius could indicate “friend” as well as “relative.” 

°° Photius, Zp. 73. In his reference to Eusebius’ name, Photius adds, eite d0dA0¢ 
eite ovvnOngs, “either a slave or a friend.” Further criticism of Eusebius’ orthodoxy 
occurs in Photius’ Bibliotheca, codd. 13 and 127. 

60 J. B. Lightfoot, “Eusebius (23) of Caesarea,” DCB II (1880), p. 310, pronounces 
this judgment: “It was either a blundering literalism or an ignoble sarcasm, which 
led Photius (Epist. 73, Baletta) to suggest the explanation that he was the slave of 
Pamphilus.” E. H. Gifford approves this opinion in the introduction to his edition 
of the PE (Oxford, 1903), p. vu, where he treats the difficulties of interpreting 
Eusebius’ surname. But, the rejection of this idea bears repeating, since modern 
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for example, at M. Pal. 11.1 Eusebius calls Pamphilus his deonxdtn<¢, 
he cannot mean that Pamphilus is literally his master, for he addresses 
him thus out of respect for Pamphilus’ holiness and learning, while, 
by contrast, one of Pamphilus’ real slaves, a man by the name of 
Porphyry, is mentioned several lines further down in the passage.°! 

Probably just as Eusebius called Pamphilus his master, so he also 
called himself Pamphilus’ son. ‘That is, Eusebius styled himself “son” 
as a respectful sign of his intellectual and spiritual debt to his teacher, 
Pamphilus.” The idea that a teacher fulfilled a paternal role was 
prevalent in the imperial period, and Origen himself addressed 
Gregory Thaumaturgus as “son” and spoke of his “fatherly love” for 
his pupil (Zp. ad Greg. 4), who claimed that his own soul was bound 
to Origen’s as Jonathan’s was to David’s (1 Sam. 18:1; Pan. 6). 
Eusebius’ cognomen indicates that the relationship between Eusebius 
and Pamphilus was the same as had existed between student and 
master nearly two generations earlier at Caesarea. 

On the other hand, Gifford suggests that, notwithstanding Eusebius’ 
devotion to his teacher, Eusebius acquired his surname by legal adop- 
tion. The virtue Gifford finds in the possibility that Pamphilus legally 
adopted Eusebius is that Eusebius would have become Pamphilus’ 


scholars sometimes still hold to it, as, for example, A. Dihle, Greek and Latin Literature 
of the Roman Empire, from Augustus to Justinian, M. Malzahn, trans. (London, 1994), 
p. 422. 

°' Eusebius, M.Pal. 11.1: ...0 eMOg deondtn¢ (od yap Eetépas mpooettety gott Hou 
Béuts TOV Beonéctov Kal jorxdprov OG Gn Bac TMénprrov). madetac yp ovto¢ THS Top’ 
“EAAnot Bowpo.Copévng Od LETPIMS NATO... . KaLO Tope dptog, TO Lev BoKEiv TOD 
Tlapirov yeyovac oikétyc, SiaBécer ye wiv GSEAMOD Kai LAAAOV yvnotov TA160¢ 
dtevyvoxws ovdéev.... (“...my master [for it is not right otherwise to speak of the 
divine and truly blessed Pamphilus]. For he embraced in no common measure the 
education prized among Greeks. ... And Porphyry, being in appearance the house- 
slave of Pamphilus, but in disposition differing not at all from a brother or even a 
true son... .”) 

® Similarly, A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchr. Lit. Second edition (Leipzig, 1958) 
IL.2.103, note 4; E. Schwartz, “Eusebios,” RE (1907), col. 1371. 

°§ On the intimate relationship between teacher and student, see R. A. Kaster, 
Guardians, pp. 66-69. Yet, I must admit that I have not found any other example 
of a disciple who has adopted his teacher’s name. The comparison between the 
relationship of Gregory and Origen and that of Eusebius and Pamphilus is drawn 
by H. Lapin, “Jewish and Christian Academies,” Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective 
(Leiden, 1996), p. 504. At the end of his letter, Origen tells Gregory (para. 4): 
TADTA K.TO Tg MPds OE ELOD TaTPIKT|s Gang TetOAUNTAL (“I have undertaken this out 
of my fatherly love for you”). 

* E. H. Gifford, PE (Oxford, 1903), p. xi. Gifford’s solution is followed by T. D. 
Barnes, CE, p. 94. 
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legal heir and thus presumably his heir to the library. But it is far 
from certain that Pamphilus privately owned the Caesarean library. 
Rather, 1t was proposed above that the library had already come 
under the bishop’s control before Pamphilus came to Caesarea. If 
Origen’s library was his personal property and not that of the Church, 
then Origen may have bequeathed it to his bishop (‘Theoctistus) or 
to a student (someone like Theotecnus, who soon became bishop of 
Caesarea). Once the library came under episcopal control, it was 
presumably transmitted thereafter as Church property. At least after 
Gallienus ordered some form of official toleration of Christianity in 
260 (shortly before the beginning of ‘Theotecnus’ episcopate), the 
Church will have had some legal claims to her possessions, as is later 
apparent in the Church’s appeal to the emperor Aurelian against 
Paul of Samosata in ca. 270. 

The Great Persecution disrupted the school of Caesarea: Pamphilus 
was arrested (November 307) and executed (16 February 310), but 
Eusebius remained unharmed and was, in fact, able to complete the 
Defense of Origen, five books of which Pamphilus composed in prison. 
Although Diocletian ordered the destruction of churches as well as 
of copies of the Scriptures (WE VIUI.2.4; M.Pal. [Short] praef. 1 and 
2.1), the library survived the persecution. Whether it was damaged 
at all is unknown. The copies of the Scriptures that were presum- 
ably confiscated and burned could have been taken from a church 
or been in the possession of one of the clergy, so perhaps some of 
the library’s no doubt numerous copies of Scripture were burned. 
At Cirta in North Africa in 303 the authorities sought copies of the 
Scriptures from the bishop at the church (ad domum, in qua christiani 
convenebant), which included a room called a library, but other copies 
were found in the private residences of the lectors.° But such a 


® For Gallienus’ toleration, see HE VII.13. Cf. T. D. Barnes, “Constantine and 
Christianity: Ancient Evidence and Modern Interpretations,” <AC' 2 (2) (1998), pp. 
277-280. The appeal to Aurelian is reported by Eusebius at HE VII.30.19. On this 
dispute, see F. Millar, “Paul of Samosata, Zenobia and Aurelian: the Church, Local 
Culture and Political Allegiance in Third-Century Syria,” 7RS 61 (1971), pp. 1-17; 
Idem, The Emperor in the Roman World (31 BC-AD 537) (Ithaca, NY, 1977), pp. 
572-573. 

° For events at Cirta, see Gesta apud Zenophilum 18a-19a, printed in the works 
of Optatus of Milevis, CSEL 26 (Vienna, 1893), pp. 186-188. A. H. M. Jones, 
Constantine and the Conversion of Europe (Toronto, 1978), p. 55, conjectures that the 
martyr Procopius was arrested at Caesarea (M. Pal. 1.1) because, as a lector, he 
was presumed to have had copies of the Scriptures. (Procopius could, however, 
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scholarly edition as Origen’s Hexapla clearly survived this persecution 
(and earlier ones), since Eusebius used it, as did Jerome even later. 

After the renewal of persecution by Maximin Daia in late 311, 
Eusebius seems to have left Caesarea to visit Phoenicia, Egypt, and 
perhaps other places, but he must have returned after Maximin 
Daia’s death and the consequent end of persecution in 313. By the 
year 315, at least, Eusebius had been elevated from the office of 
presbyter to that of bishop of Caesarea, for as bishop he delivered 
a speech in this year to commemorate the rebuilding of the church 
at Tyre.’ Eusebius’ predecessor in the episcopate was probably 
Agapius, although an Agricolaus attended a council at Ancyra in 
314, and the see of this bishop is variously reported as Caesarea in 
Palestine and Caesarea in Cappadocia. Eusebius remained bishop 
of Caesarea until his death on 30 May in the year 339. 

Through at least five decades of scholarly work, first under Pamphilus 
and then independently, Eusebius could rely on the rich resources 
of the now rather old library at Caesarea. The library’s collection, 
however, continued to expand in this period. Pamphilus, of course, 
sought out many writings by Christian authors, especially Origen, 
and Eusebius helped in this effort. It was probably at this time that 
excerpts of Origen’s Scriptural commentaries and scholia were compiled 
that would later serve as material for catenae, and, even after Pamphilus’ 
death, Eusebius gathered together Origen’s letters. Eusebius him- 
self obtained the Acts of Thaddeus, collected accounts of martyrdoms 
(Polycarp’s and others) for his Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms, and 
gathered other material related to the Great Persecution, including 


simply have been arrested as a member of the clergy, in accordance with the sec- 
ond edict of the persecution: see G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, “Aspects of the ‘Great’ 
Persecution,” HTR 47 [1954], p. 81.) 

°’ HE X.4. In his letter to the Caesarean church after the Council of Nicaea 
(reproduced by Socrates, HE 1.8, and Theodoret, HE 1.12, and in Athanasius’ writ- 
ings [Opitz, Urkunde 22]), Eusebius states that he was at one time a presbyter, but 
it is uncertain how much before his elevation to the episcopate Eusebius was ordained 
presbyter. 

8S. Salaville, DHGE 1 (1912), 1027-1028. 

° On Eusebius’ possible role in the formation of what would become the cate- 
nae, see R. Cadiou, “La bibliothéque de Césarée et la formation des chaines,” RSR 
16 (1936), p. 478; G. Dorival, “Origéne dans les chaines sur les Psaumes: deux 
séries inédites de fragments,” Ongeniana, H. Crouzel et al., edd., Quaderni di “Vetera 
Christianorum” 12 (Bari, 1975), pp. 199-213. The catenae themselves were produced 
in the fifth century and later; see, for example, the edition of M. Harl (with 
G. Dorival), La Chaine palestinenne sur le Psaume 118, SC 189-190 (Paris, 1972). On 
Origen’s letters, see HE VI1.36.3. 
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a letter by Phileas of Thmuis and, perhaps, a letter by Lucian of 
Antioch. Other materials from the time of persecution, especially 
imperial edicts and prefectural letters, Eusebtus may well have acquired 
for inclusion in his HE but without incorporating them into the 
library. In addition, works by contemporary Christians such as 
Methodius and, as was noted above, the works of Porphyry and 
Plotinus must have been brought to the library in the days of 
Pamphilus and Eusebius. 


IV 


Eusebius’ library was founded upon what Origen left behind in the 
middle of the third century, but, just as Pamphilus and Eusebius 
acquired new books for the library, so Eusebius’ own successors aug- 
mented the Caesarean collection. Yet, after Eusebius’ episcopate little 
is known about the library at Caesarea. According to Jerome, who 
took up residence at Bethlehem in 386 and was able to make use 
of the library at Caesarea, Eusebius’ two immediate successors in 
the episcopate, Acacius and Euzolus, labored to restore the library 
in membranis.”° The works on papyrus were thus transferred to parch- 
ment codices. Similar information comes from the subscription to 
an eleventh century manuscript, Cod. Vind. theol. gr. 29: EdGotosg 
EnioKoTOS EV OMPATIOIG Gvevedouto, “Euzoius the bishop renewed [the 
works] in codices.” The exact nature of the library’s renewal may 
at first seem unclear: one scholar envisions the replacement of papyrus 
rolls with parchment codices, another, thinking the codex to have 
already supplanted the roll, envisions the replacement of papyrus 
codices with parchment codices.’ Because Eusebius’ library likely 


Jerome, De viris ill. 113: Euzowus apud Thespesium rhetorem cum Gregorio, Nazianzeno 
episcopo, adulescens Caesareae eruditus est et etusdem urbis postea episcopus, plurimo labore cor- 
ruptam iam bibliothecam Origenis et Pamphili in membranis instaurare conatus est. (“Euzoius 
was educated as a young man at Caesarea along with Gregory, the bishop of 
Nazianzus, under the rhetor Thespesius and later became bishop of the same city; 
with very great toil he attempted to restore on parchment the library of Origen 
and Pamphilus that had been damaged.”) The text of Ep. 34.1 seems to have been 
interpolated from the De viris ill.: ...sacrae bibliothecae... [quam ex parte corruptam 
Acacius, dehinc Euzoius, eiusdem ecclesiae sacerdotes, in membranis instaurare conati sunt]. 

7 J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome, p. 135: Euzoius “had attempted to restore [the library] 
by replacing the badly worn papyrus rolls with parchment codices.” Kelly’s predecessors 
include K. Dziatzko, “Bibliotheken,” RE (1897), col. 420; J. de Ghellinck, Patristique 
et moyen age, p. 262; C. Wendel, Handbuch der Bibl., U11.132. Cf also R. Blum, “Die 
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contained both papyrus rolls and papyrus codices, the renewal will 
have entailed the replacement of both kinds of books with parch- 
ment codices. 

From the second century onward the codex had become a favorite 
among Christians for manuscripts of their Scriptures, at least in part 
because of the ease of reference the codex furnished, and in the 
fourth century the codex gradually began to replace the roll as the 
predominant form of all books.”” Eusebius evidently lived at the end 
of the era of the book-roll and his library contained secular as well 
as Christian works, so it will be reasonable to expect that his library 
was composed principally of papyrus rolls.” But the library no doubt 
also had codices, particularly, but not only, in the case of biblical 
manuscripts. Thus, toward the end of Eusebius’ life, probably shortly 
after 330, when Constantine requested fifty parchment copies of the 
Scriptures for his new capital, it is almost certain that Eusebius pre- 
pared codices: the Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus may well 
be surviving examples.’* Already decades before this celebrated event, 


Literaturverzeichnung,” AGB (1983), cols. 217-218. On the other side is D. T. 
Runia, “Caesarea Maritima,” Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective, p. 481, note 14: “The 
Greek o@pdétio. is less clear than the Latin membrana, for it can refer also to papyrus 
codices (or even to collections of rolls). The antithesis would then be codices ver- 
sus rolls. But it may be assumed that this step had long been taken (compare the 
two third-century Philonic codices found in Coptos and Oxyrhynchus in Egypt), so 
that the contrast implied in the ‘cross’ is between (damaged) papyrus codices and 
(long-lasting) parchment codices.” Runia provides good pictures of Euzoius’ sub- 
scription, which takes the shape of a cross, on pp. 480-481. See also the entry on 
Philo of Alexandria in Chapter VI. 

” On the transition from the roll to the codex, see C. H. Roberts and T. C. 
Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (London, 1983) with H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, 
pp. 42-81. According to Roberts and Skeat, p. 37, the surviving evidence demon- 
strates that in the first and second centuries about 98% of works were in rolls, 
while by the time of the late third and early fourth century the distribution was 
52% rolls, 48°% codices, and in the fourth century the distribution was 26.5°% rolls, 
73.5% codices. The precise reasons why Christians favored the codex and why the 
codex supplanted the roll are still debated. 

3 Even relatively recent Christian works could have been on rolls: J. Scherer, 
Extraits des lwres I et IT du Contre Celse d’Orgéne: le papyrus 88747 du Musée du Carre 
(Cairo, 1956), pp. 7-8, conjectures that the Toura papyri and Vaticanus cod. gr. 
386 both were copied from codices that, according to subscriptions in both, derived 
from copies made from the original Contra Celsum, which Scherer thinks was written 
on rolls. 

™ Constantine requests “codices in parchment,” oopétie év SpBépaig (VC IV.36.1). 
Eusebius reports that he sent them “in lavishly decorated codices,” év moAvteA@s 
Noxnpévois tedyxeot (VC IV.37.1). Even though Eusebius lived at a time of transi- 
tion between the roll and codex and so the definitions of c@uctiov and tedxyosg 
were flexible, the understanding of these words as “codex” in the VC seems to be 
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as we have seen, if Jerome’s translation of a passage of Eusebius’ 
Vita Pamplili is reliable, Pamphilus used to prepare codices of Scripture 
(probably of papyrus) for presentation to interested readers.’? Works 
other than Scripture, too, however, could have been in the form of 
codices, as is evident from the example of two contemporary papyrus 
codices of Philo’s works, the Coptos codex and the Oxyrhynchus 
codex, both from the late third century and probably both from 
Alexandria.” 

When Acacius and Euzoius embarked upon their project of restora- 
tion, they presumably concentrated their efforts on the older books: 
by the middle of the fourth century the works brought to Caesarea 
by Origen, for example, would have been at least two centuries old, 
certainly enough time for the original papyrus (in rolls or codices) 
to suffer damage (cf. the section on Philo in Chapter VI).” After 
restoring the manuscripts in the Caesarean library, Acacius and 
Euzoius also added their own works to the Caesarean collection: 
according to later testimony, Acacius wrote a commentary on Eccle- 
slastes in seventeen books, six books of Miscellaneous Questions, a biog- 
raphy of Eusebius, and other works, while the names of Euzoius’ 
works are not known.” To these books were also added the works 


generally accepted. On the definitions of these terms, see B. Atsalos, La terminologie 
du lwre-manuscrit a Vépoque byzantine, Hellenica 21 (‘Thessalonica, 1971), pp. 116-119 
and 147. One immediately notices that Constantine uses the same word as that 
which appears in Cod. Vind. theol. gr. 29. For the argument that Sinaiticus and 
Vaticanus are examples of what Eusebius sent to Constantine, see T. C. Skeat, 
“Codex Sinaiticus,” 77S (1999), pp. 583-625. 

> See Jerome, Adv. Rufinum 1.9: Pamphilus multos codices [sc. of Scripture] praepara- 
bat for presentation to interested readers. Jerome also uses the word “codices” when 
he speaks of the Septuagint text Pamphilus and Eusebius made common in Palestine 
(Adv. Rufinum 11.27). 

See D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: a Survey, Compendia Rerum 
Tudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum 3 (Assen, 1993), p. 23. The codices are num- 
bers 695 (Coptos) and 696 in J. van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littératres juifs et chré- 
tuens (Paris, 1976). 

” Two hundred years was, however, not an exceedingly long time for rolls of 
papyrus to remain in use. Galen, for example, used rolls 300 years old (18.2, 
p. 638 Kuhn). See E. G. Turner, Greek Papyn: an Introduction (Oxford, 1980), pp. 
7-8. Acacius and Euzoius may have also simply wished to exchange old rolls for 
the increasingly standard codex. 

® Jerome, De viris ill. 98 (Acacius’ commentary on Ecclesiastes in seventeen vol- 
umes, his six volumes of miscellaneous questions, and various other works); Socrates, 
HE I1.4, reports that Acacius wrote a biography of Eusebius; Jerome, De viris ill. 
113 (Euzoius’ various works). See J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht, 1950), III.345—-346 
and 348. 
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of another of Eusebius’ successors, Gelasius of Caesarea, who extended 
Eusebius’ HE to his own day and composed a work against the 
Anomoeans and, perhaps, a catechetical work.” 

In the middle and late fourth century, the library at Caesarea was 
used by several famous scholars. St. Gregory Nazianzen, for exam- 
ple, studied as a youth at Caesarea with the rhetorician Thespesius, 
one of his fellow pupils being Euzoius.®*° It is sometimes suggested 
that both SS. Hilary of Poitiers and Eusebius of Vercelli made use 
of the library at Caesarea.*! During the Arian Controversy Hilary 
was exiled to the East (ca. 356 to 361), but he benefitted from con- 
siderable freedom of movement, and it is possible, though far from 
certain, that he obtained a copy of Origen’s commentary on the 
Psalms, which served as the basis for his own commentary, from the 
Caesarean library. Eusebius of Vercelli, likewise an exile from the 
West (ca. 355-362), was denied the same mobility as Hilary; he was 
held at Scythopolis in Palestine and then the Egyptian Thebaid. 
Eusebius of Vercelli translated Eusebius of Caesarea’s commentary 
on the Psalms, his copy of which may have come from Caesarea.” 
More certain is the fact noted above, that when Jerome resided at 
Bethlehem between 386 and 420 he was able to travel to the library 
at Caesarea. Jerome, for example, used Origen’s Hexapla there and 
thought himself as rich as Croesus when he discovered a copy of 
Origen’s commentary on the minor prophets in Pamphilus’ own 
hand. He also found such works as the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
and Pamphilus and Eusebius’ Defense of Origen.’ It was presumably 


7? Jerome, De viris il. 130, reports that Gelasius wrote “carefully and elegantly” 
but did not circulate his work (accurati limatique sermonis fertur quaedam scribere, sed celare). 
Photius, cod. 88, attributes to Gelasius a work against the Anomoeans, and at cod. 
89 he attributes an ecclesiastical history to Gelasius. The Doctrina Patrum refers to 
an explanation of the faith by Gelasius. See J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht, 1950), 
III.347—348. Because Gelasius was the nephew of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, one sus- 
pects that Cyril’s works found their way into the library at Caesarea, too. 

8° Jerome, De viris ill. 113 (quoted above). See also R. A. Kaster, Guardians, 
p. 435. The city must have become quite well known for its sophists at this time, 
for Libanius complains at Or. 31.42 of its strong competition for students. 

8! R. Cadiou, “La bibliothéque de Césarée et la formation des chaines,” Revue 
des sciences religeuses 16 (1936), pp. 477-478, followed by C. Wendel in Handbuch der 
Bibliothekswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1940), I.132-133, and (apparently) J. A. McGuckin, 
“Caesarea Maritima,” Ongeniana Quinta, p. 21. H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, 
p. 160, is more cautious about Cadiou’s suggestion. 

® See Jerome, De viris ill. 100, for Hilary’s commentary and De viris ill. 96 for 
Eusebius of Vercelli’s translation of Eusebius of Caesarea’s commentary. 

83 (a) Hexapla. Jerome, Comm. in Titum, 3.9: Unde et nobis curae fuit omnes veteris legis 
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also at Caesarea that Jerome found more of Eusebius’ writings, as 
well as those of his successors, Acacius, Euzoius, and Gelasius.** 
Caesarea’s population grew, and the city remained prosperous 
throughout the fifth and sixth centuries.* The library at Caesarea 
must have retained a prominent place in the city’s scholarly activ- 
ity, since the business of copying manuscripts continued at the library.” 


libros, quos vir doctus Adamantius in Hexapla digesserat, de Caesariensi bibliotheca descriptos, 
ex ipsis authenticis emendare, in quibus et ypsa Hebraea proprus sunt characteribus verba descripta 
et Graecis litteris tramite expressa vicino. (“Whence I took care to correct all the books 
of the Old Law, which the learned Adamantius had divided up in the Hexapla and 
which had been transcribed from the library at Caesarea, from the originals them- 
selves, in which the Hebrew words themselves were both copied in their own char- 
acters and expressed in Greek letters on the side next to them.”) Idem, Comm. in 
Psalmos, 1.42... nam e&anAod¢ Origenis in Caesariensi bibliotheca relegens. .. . (“For, going 
over Origen’s Hexapla in the library at Caesarea again. ...”) (b) Commentary on the 
Minor Prophets. Wdem, De viris ill. 75: Sed in duodecim prophetas XXV éEnynoewv Origenis 
manu eius exarata reppert, quae tanto amplexor et servo gaudio, ut Croesi opes habere me credam. 
(“But I found in his [Pamphilus’] own hand twenty-five volumes of Origen’s com- 
mentaries on the twelve prophets, which I cherish so much, preserve, and delight 
in that I believe I have the riches of Croesus.”) (c) Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Idem, De viris ill. 3: Porro ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in Caesariensi bibliotheca 
quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissime confecit. (“Moreover, the Hebrew version itself, which 
the martyr Pamphilus carefully brought together, is contained to this day in the 
library at Caesarea.”) Idem, Adv. Pelagianos, 3.2: In evangelio tuxta Hebraeos ... quod et 
in Caesariensi habetur bibhotheca. (“In the Gospel according to the Hebrews... which 
is contained in the library at Caesarea.”) (d) Defense of Origen. Idem, Adv. Rufinum, 
3.12: ... in Caesariensi bibliotheca Eusebii sex volumina repperi &noroyias vnép ‘Qpryévovs. 
(“I found in Eusebius’ library at Caesarea six volumes of the Defense of Origen.”) 
F. Cavallera, Saint Jéréme: sa vie et son oeuvre (Louvain and Paris, 1922), 1.2, note H 
(pp. 88-89), collects references to Jerome’s use of the library at Caesarea. 

8! See P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers and Their Greek Sources, H. E. Wedeck, trans. 
(Cambridge, MA, 1969), p. 117. Courcelle elsewhere notes that Jerome seems 
unaware of works like Dionysius of Alexandria’s four books Contra Sabellium (p. 114). 
This work was, at least in Eusebius’ day, in the library at Caesarea, and so perhaps 
one ought not to assume that Jerome had an intimate knowledge of the entire col- 
lection of the Caesarean library. Jerome did not necessarily even read all of Origen’s 
works at Caesarea: see P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens (Paris, 1961), pp. 255-265, 
for the argument that Jerome did not utilize the collections of Origen’s letters. 

® According to K. Holum, et al., Aing Herod’s Dream, pp. 165-174, the city walls 
were extended in the Byzantine period, and the remains of buildings and pottery 
also suggest an increased population (estimated at nearly 100,000 on p. 174) and 
thriving economy (see also pp. 187-195). 

8 See R. Devreesse, Introduction, pp. 162-164, on codex H, Coislin. 202, a man- 
uscript of Paul’s epistles that dates to the late fifth or sixth century. Devreesse, 
p. 122, also notes the existence of some canons purporting to be from a synod of 
the apostles at Antioch that are introduced by the inscription tod &ytov iepopép- 
twpos Haptrov éx tig ev “Avtioxeia tov “AnootéAwv ovvddov, tovtéstiv Ek TOV ODV- 
OdtKGv AdT@V Kavévav LEpOs TOV EvpEBévt@v Eis THY ‘Qpryévovg BiBALOBHKHV (“Of 
the holy martyr Pamphilus, from the synod of Apostles in Antioch, this part is from 
the same synodal canons found in the library of Origen.”). F. X. Funk, Didascalia 
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It was at this time, for example, that the unfinished Codex Sinaiticus 
was corrected at Caesarea and then probably bound up.*’ Such famous 
men as Orion of Egyptian Thebes and Procopius of Gaza taught at 
Caesarea in the fifth century, and in the sixth Procopius of Caesarea 
studied there." Yet, by the middle of the fifth century Caesarea had 
permanently lost its ecclesiastical primacy in Palestine. Already at 
the Council of Nicaea (325) the see of Jerusalem was acknowledged 
to possess a special honor, though Caesarea remained the provin- 
cial metropolis, and in 451, at the Council of Chalcedon, Jerusalem 
was elevated to the status of patriarchate.” Similarly, Caesarea’s civil 
jurisdiction became gradually more restricted, for, while the city 
remained a provincial capital, its original province was separated 
into two provinces in the middle of the fourth century, then three 
provinces in the early fifth century. In the sixth century Caesarea 
suffered the effects of religious strife,°” and in the seventh century 
the city endured several more serious calamities. 

Caesarea was captured by an invading Sassanid Persian army in 
614 and held until 628. The Persian conquest, however, seems to 
have inflicted little damage upon the city.*' Somewhat more archae- 


et constitutiones apostolorum (Paderborn, 1905), I.144—148, prints the text of these 
canons, and on pp. xxxv-xxxvi he puts their date between 500 and 750, with com- 
position in Syria or Palestine. Even if these canons were not put together in Caesarea 
itself, they attest the enduring reputation of the library at Caesarea. 

87 'T. C. Skeat, “Codex Sinaiticus,” 77S (1999), pp. 617-618. 

8K. G. Holum, et al., Aing Herod’s Dream, pp. 188-189; G. Downey, “The 
Christian Schools of Palestine: a Chapter in Literary History,” Harvard Library Bulletin 
12 (1958), pp. 301-302; 310; 314. On Orion, see R. A. Kaster, Guardians, pp. 
322-325. To this list may be added John of Caesarea in the sixth century, if in 
fact John’s city was Caesarea Maritima and not some other Caesarea: see Kaster, 
Guardians, pp. 298-299. Also for the sixth century, see Zacharias Scholasticus, Vita 
Severt 26 (Patrologia Orientals 11, 98). 

8° Canon VII of the Council of Nicaea (325) recognized the greater honor of 
the see of Jerusalem. For the development of Jerusalem’s ecclesiastical prestige, see 
E. Honigmann, “Juvenal of Jerusalem,” DOP 5 (1950), 209-279; Z. Rubin, “The 
See of Caesarea in Conflict with Jerusalem from Nicaea (325) to Chalcedon (451),” 
Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospectwe, pp. 559-574. 

° L. I. Levine, Caesarea under Roman Rule, pp. 135-137, emphasizes the religious 
conflict, especially the circumstances of Samaritans at Caesarea. See also K. G. 
Holum, “Caesarea and the Samaritans,” City, Town, and Countryside in the Early 
Byzantine Era, R. Hohlfelder, ed., East European Monographs 120, Byzantine Series 
1 (Boulder, CO, 1982), pp. 65-73. K. G. Holum, et al., Atng Herod’s Dream, p. 199, 
note that churches were destroyed in a rebellion in 555. 

*! For an assessment of the archaeological and literary evidence for the Persian 
conquest, see K. G. Holum, et al., Aing Herod’s Dream, pp. 202-203; K. G. Holum, 
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ological evidence exists to suggest that Caesarea was damaged by 
Arabs who, after a siege of six to seven years, captured the city in 
640/1. Literary evidence, albeit late and from the Byzantine side, 
also suggests that that there was destruction.” Just before and during 
the Arab conquest, many Greeks chose to withdraw from Palestine, 
and it is worth speculating that some wealthy citizens and churchmen 
of Caesarea took books from the library with them when they de- 
parted, perhaps even during the lengthy siege of the city.*’ As a 
result, it seems unlikely that the library at Caesarea survived the 
vicissitudes of the seventh century, for if it was not destroyed altogether 
in the various captures of Caesarea, its collection may have been 
gradually dispersed by both conquerors and the Caesarean elite who 
fled them. Caesarea, though briefly returned to Byzantine control 
ca. 685-695, was thereafter under Muslim control until the Crusaders 
arrived in 1101. With the arrival of Muslim rulers, Caesarea’s pop- 
ulation had shrunk and its economic and cultural importance began 
to wane.” 


“Archaeological Evidence for the Fall of Byzantine Caesarea,” BASOR 286 (1992), 
pp. 73-85. 

® For discussion of the literary (John of Nikiu, Chron. 118.10; Theophanes, Chron. 
6133; Michael the Syrian, Chron. 4.422—423) and archaeological evidence regarding 
the Arab conquest, see K. G. Holum, et al., Aing Herod’s Dream, pp. 203-206; 
K. G. Holum, “Archaeological Evidence,” BASOR (1992), pp. 73-85. See also 
R. Schick, The Christian Communities of Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic Rule: a Historical 
and Archaeological Study, Stadies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam 2 (Princeton, 1995), 
pp. 276-279. 

° R. Schick, Christian Communities, pp. 81-82, notes how common it was for 
Byzantines to flee from the Arab conquerors. K. G. Holum, “The Survival of the 
Bouleutic Class at Caesarea in Late Antiquity,” Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective, pp. 
626-627, thinks that the exodus of the elite from Caesarea began with the Persian 
conquest. Caesarea’s long resistance to the Muslims presumes that the city received 
steady Byzantine support by sea: see F. M. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests 
(Princeton, 1981), pp. 153-155. 

* K. G. Holum, et al., King Herod’s Dream, pp. 206-214. Caesarea was not unique 
in this condition, since the Islamic conquest reversed the prosperity of the general 
region of Syria-Palestine: see I. M. Lapidus, A History of Islamic Societies (Cambridge, 
1988), pp. 47-48. Nevertheless, in their introduction to Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospectwe, 
K. Holum and A. Raban note that “after about two centuries of decay and impoy- 
erishment, Muslim Quaisariyah emerged in the ninth century... [as a] revivified 
Muslim town” (p. xxxii). For an assessment of how Greek culture continued in the 
region after the Arab conquest, see C. Mango, “La cultura greca in Palestina dopo 
la conquista araba,” Bisanzio fuort di Bisanzio, G. Cavallo, ed., M. Maniaci, trans. 
(Palermo, 1991), pp. 37-47. 
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There are two final problems: the location and the size of the library. 
The location of the episcopal archive that existed before Origen 
established his scholarly library at Caesarea is unknown, although it 
may have been part of the church or some Christian residence. Nor 
is it known where Origen’s library was located. His activity at 
Caesarea, as was noted above, seems to have been conducted under 
episcopal authority, since he was a presbyter, but it is unclear whether 
his school (and library) operated (a) from his own private residence, 
or (b) from the residence of a patron,” just as his contemporary, the 
philosopher Plotinus, taught his students in the residence of his 
patroness, Gemina (Vita Plotini 9), or (c) from an ecclesiastical build- 
ing designated for Origen’s school.” It is possible that the categories 
listed above crossed: for example, Origen could have been given an 
ecclesiastical building where his library was stored and where he and 
his companions lived. 

One suspects that the documents from the episcopal archive had 
at least by Eusebius’ day been incorporated into the larger scholarly 
library established by Origen (though they may have formed a special 
collection within it). This combined collection was apparently not 
located within a church, however, since the first edict of Diocletian’s 
persecution stipulated that churches be razed and copies of the 
Scriptures be burned (HE VIII.2.4), yet the library at Caesarea sur- 
vived the persecution, while Caesarea’s church was presumably 
destroyed. Of course, the location of the library may have changed 
a number of times over the decades. And if it ever was attached to 
the church, it may have been the church that was moved, for at 
HE VIII.1.5 Eusebius reports how in the period before the Great 
Persecution new, larger churches were built for the growing num- 
bers of faithful. 

It was thought at one time that archaeology had found evidence 
of the library’s location. In an Israeli expedition in 1960, A. Negev 


°°” H. Crouzel, Origen, A. S. Worrall, trans. (San Francisco, 1989), p. 27, citing 
fragments of letters preserved by Cedrenus (PG 121: 485B—C) and Jerome (Ep. 43), 
concludes that Origen lived with his students and his patron, Ambrose. 

% J. A. McGuckin, “Caearea Maritima,” Origeniana Quinta, p. 20, for example, 
concludes that, because Origen was invited to Caesarea to consolidate a school 
there, “it would seem logical to presume that it was sited from the start in an 
official church building rather than a private house of his own supplying.” 
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discovered a complex of rooms dating to the Byzantine era.*” Within 
this complex Negev found a statue of Jesus Criophoros and an inscrip- 
tion from Romans 13:3 (“If you wish to have no fear of authority, 
do good and you will have praise from it”) in a mosaic on the floor. 
Negev at first described the complex as a “Byzantine monastic build- 
ing,”*® but he later explained that the architecture of the building 
precluded its being either a basilica or a church, and so, prompted 
by the discovery of the statue and inscription, he suggested that the 
building was the Caesarean library.” More recent archaeological 
work, however, shows that the building, seven rooms around a central 
court and including several other inscriptions in the mosaics on the 
floor, was a governmental tax office.'” Perhaps future archaeological 
excavations will furnish more information about the library’s location. 

The comparative size of the library at Caesarea is difficult to 
judge. According to the results of the present study, the number of 
works (as opposed to volumes) in the library exceeded 400, and the 
existence of various philosophical, rhetorical, and biblical handbooks 
must be assumed. In the early seventh century, just before Caesarea 
fell to the Arabs, St. Isidore of Seville in his Ltymologiae VI.6.1 put 
the number of volumina, which must imply rolls, at nearly 30,000. 
“Among us [sc. Christians] also,” writes Isidore, “the martyr Pamphilus, 
whose Life Eusebius of Caesarea wrote, first attempted to equal 
Pisistratus in his zeal for a sacred library. For this man had in his 
library almost thirty thousand volumes.”'®! Isidore clearly draws the 
first sentence of this chapter from Jerome’s /p. 34, but the number 


7” A. Negev, “Caesarea Maritima,” Christian News from Israel 11 (4) (1960), pp. 
17-22; see also his article, “he Palimpsest of Caesarea Maritima: Excavations and 
Reconstructions,” The Illustrated London News 243 (Oct.-Dec. 1963), pp. 728-731; 
Idem, “Inscriptions hébraiques, grecques, et latines de Césarée Maritime,” Revue 
biblique 78 (1971), pp. 247-263. 

% A. Negev, “Caesarea Maritima,” Christian News from Israel (1960), p. 22. 

* A. Negev, “The Palimpsest,” The Illustrated London News (1963), p. 731. 

0 K. G. Holum, et al., Aing Herod’s Dream, pp. 169-171; M. Spiro, “Some 
Byzantine Mosaics from Caesarea,” Caesarea Papers, R. L. Vann, ed., JRA Suppl. 5 
(Ann Arbor, MI, 1992), p. 252. In these publications the complex is referred to as 
the “archives building.” The building is designated the Imperial Revenue Office by 
C. M. Lehmann and K. G. Holum, The Greek and Latin Inscriptions of Caesarea Maritima, 
The Joint Expedition to Caesarea Maritima Excavation Reports 5 (Boston, 2000), 
pp. 96-106 (the inscription from Romans being no. 89). 

'"' Tsidore of Seville, Etymologiae V1.6.1: Apud nos quoque Pamphilus martyr, cujus Vitam 
Eusebius Caesariensis conscripsit, Pisistratum in sacrae bibliothecae studio primus adaequare con- 
tendit. Hic enim in bibliotheca sua prope triginta voluminum millia habuit. 
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in the second sentence does not appear in Jerome’s letter. Isidore’s 
source is unknown, but it could be ancient (or dependent on ancient 
information), since rolls had become obsolete centuries before.! But 
because so little is known about the source of this information and 
because the number may have been transmitted inaccurately by 
Isidore or a later scribe, the number must be treated with caution.!” 
What is most striking is that any number of the volumes in the 
Caesarean library has been transmitted at all. Medieval scholars evi- 
dently regarded the size of the library at Caesarea as noteworthy. 

What speculation can be made about the number of volumes in 
Eusebius’ library? The task is made particularly difficult because 
Eusebius’ library contained both rolls and codices. There were 
doubtlessly hundreds of biblical manuscripts: multiple copies of the 
Septuagint and Gospels, for example, and probably multiple copies 
of other translations of the Hebrew Scriptures and of New Testament 
writings. But apart from these manuscripts, which were likely in the 
form of codices, even if every other work were to comprise ten rolls 
of papyrus, the known contents of Eusebius’ library would hardly 
reach 5,000 rolls. A further problem ought to be noted: individual 
works may have been contained in several volumes (rolls or, later, 
codices), while sometimes several works were combined into a single 
volume (roll or codex). 

Comparison with the size of other libraries will, perhaps, put 
Isidore’s number into perspective. First to be considered are the 
libraries whose estimated contents would have been in rolls. ‘The 
most celebrated library of the ancient world, that at Alexandria, is 
estimated by various ancient authorities to have contained approxi- 
mately 500,000 rolls.!°* Even though this number is probably an 


‘© Tsidore may have found the number in a scholium to Jerome’s letter or in 
an encyclopedia. C. Wendel, Handbuch der Bibl., 111.132, suggests that Isidore derived 
the number from the list of books appended to Eusebius’ Vita Pamphil, but it seems 
implausible that Isidore knew this Greek work. On Isidore’s lack of facility in (and 
lack of interest in learning) the Greek language, see J. Fontaine, Jstdore de Séville et 
la culture classique dans Vespagne wisigothique (Paris, 1959; second revised and corrected 
edition 1983), H.849-851. 

'03 Isidore often quotes his sources inaccurately, and his work was from the begin- 
ning a problematic text, since he sent it unedited to his friend Braulio of Saragossa, 
who was then responsible for correcting it. See W. M. Lindsay, “The Editing of 
Isidore Etymologiae,” CQ 5 (1911), pp. 42-53; and J. Fontaine, Jszdore de Séville, 
II.735-784. 

‘0! The original library eventually was augmented by another collection attached 
to the Temple of Serapis, and in the Roman period the collection expanded into 
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exaggeration (a library that was a tenth of this size would still have 
been very large in antiquity), it should be remembered that the 
Alexandrian Museum was meant to contain all of Greek literature, 
and its collection included technical manuals, the Alexandrian librar- 
ians’ own works (often literary aids), and specialized works, like cook- 
books.'® Such was not the case with the Caesarean library, which 
was built around the scholarly, pedagogical, and archival needs of 
Origen and his successors. And while the Alexandrian library must 
have contained many duplicates of literary works, the Caesarean 
library may have held multiple copies only of versions of the 
Scriptures. °° 

By the evidence of Plutarch (Ant. 58.9), at the end of the Hellenistic 
period the library at Pergamum numbered 200,000 rolls. Emperors 
had established several public libraries at Rome, and in this city 
there were, of course, also private libraries of wealthy individuals.'°’ 


other temples. Aristeas, Ad Philocratem efistula 10 (which Eusebius quotes at PE 
VII.2.2 and from which Josephus derives his account at Ant. XII.12-13), reports 
that Demetrius of Phalerum told Ptolemy that he had acquired more than 200,000 
books and that the collection would eventually contain 500,000. Aulus Gellius, 
VIIL.17.3, reports that all 700,000 volumina were destroyed in the bellum Alexandrinum. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 22.16.12—-13, puts two libraries in the Temple of Serapis, 
the total of which was 700,000 volumes. He adds that the library was destroyed 
by fire under Julius Caesar and (at 22.16.15) that Alexandria was more fully destroyed 
by Aurelian (in 270). Seneca, De tranquillitate anim 9.4—5, states that 40,000 libri 
were destroyed by fire. The figure is 400,000 in Orosius, Hist. adv. pag. V1.15.31. 
J. Tzetzes, Prolegomena de comoedia \1a.2.10-11 Koster, distinguishes between the 
library inside the palace (490,000 rolls) and that outside (presumably the Sarapeum: 
42,800 rolls). On the fate of the library, see D. Delia, “From Romance to Rhetoric: 
the Alexandrian Library in Classical and Islamic Traditions,” AHR 97 (1992), pp. 
1449-1467. 

5 R. Blum, Kallimachos: the Alexandrian Library and the Origins of Bibliography, H. H. 
Wellisch, trans. (Madison, WI, 1991), pp. 99-123, discusses the nature and size of 
the Alexandrian library. 

'°6 On the other hand, it is not unknown for a private library to have had dupli- 
cates of classical texts: see PSI Laur. Inv. 19662 v, an Oxyrhynchite papyrus from 
the third century AD, for a catalogue of philosophical works that includes dupli- 
cates of several Platonic dialogues (in R. Otranto, Antiche liste di libri su papiri, Sussidi 
eruditi 49 [Roma, 2000], pp. 89-95). 

'"7 See C. Dziatzko, “Bibliotheken,” RE (1897), cols. 415-420; C. Wendel, 
“Bibliothek,” RAC (1954), cols. 243-245; H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, pp. 
183-189. Augustus was the first to create imperial public libraries, and he was fol- 
lowed by many of his succesors (Tiberius, Vespasian, Trajan). Julius Africanus con- 
verted the Pantheon into a library for Alexander Severus (P. Oxy ILI.412). But, 
even before imperial libraries were established in Rome, men such as Cicero and 
Atticus must have had considerable personal collections: see, for example, P. Fedeli, 
“Biblioteche private e pubbliche a Roma e nel mondo romano,” Le biblioteche nel 
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According to one extrapolation from the amount of space it allowed 
for niches of books, Trajan’s bzbhotheca Ulpia may have contained 
approximately 30,000 rolls.'°° The library that Hadrian donated to 
Athens may have been only a little smaller.'° 

The sizes of some smaller, private libraries may also be considered. 
The figures here are sometimes more reliable than those for the most 
famous libraries, since some of the evidence is firsthand. For example, 
when the famous “Villa dei Papiri” was discovered in the eighteenth 
century, approximately 1700 rolls of papyrus were found in the 
library, which was probably the working collection of the Epicurean 
philosopher Philodemus.'!® Martial reports that his private library 
exceeded 120 rolls (Zp. 14.190). Perstus owned 700 rolls of the works 
of Chrysippus (Suetonius, Vita Pers: 1), and his complete library must 
have been larger. ‘The Suidas lexicon states that the grammarian 
Epaphroditus of Chaeronea possessed 30,000 rolls.!!' SHA, Gord. 
18.2—-3, reports that Gordian II inherited 62,000 lib from his tutor, 
the son of Serenus Sammonicus, but the unreliability of the Historia 
Augusta naturally casts doubt on this number.'” A papyrus from the 
third century reveals the existence of an Egyptian library of at least 
428 volumes (132 philosophical, 296 medical).'" 


mondo antico e medievale, G. Cavallo, ed. (Bari, 1988), pp. 34-38. H. Y. Gamble, 
Books and Readers, p. 188, reports that Atticus had 20,000 rolls, but he does not cite 
a source for this number. 

8 The figure comes from K. Vossing, “Bibliothek,” Neue Pauly (1997), col. 644, 
who reports that Trajan’s library possessed over 72 bookcases with 288 square 
meters of usable space; he proposes that there were between 80 and 150 rolls to 
each square meter of space. But, L. Casson, Lebraries in the Ancient World (New Haven, 
CT, 2001), pp. 87-88, citing J. Packer, The Forum of Trajan in Rome (Berkeley, 1997), 
1.450—454, reports the number of rolls as 20,000. 

'09 For Hadrian’s Library in Athens, L. Casson, Libraries in the Ancient World, pp. 
113-114, reports 66 niches that were smaller and narrower than those in Trajan’s 
library. 

me The number comes from C. Jensen, “La biblioteca di Ercolano,” Sagg: di 
paprrologia ercolanese, C. Jensen, W. Schmid, M. Gigante, edd. (Naples, 1979), p. 11. 
Many of the works are Philodemus’ own. Not all have been unrolled successfully, 
and more rolls may await discovery. 

"Nl Suidas, s.v. "Enappdditog. H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 188, seems to 
confuse this grammarian of the first century (RE 5.2 [1905], E. [5]) with an 
Epaphroditus who was one of Nero’s freedmen (RE 5.2 [1905], E. [4]). 

"2L. D. Bruce, “A Reappraisal of Roman Libraries in the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae,” Journal of Library History 16 (1981), pp. 557-558, rejects the number entirely. 

"3 P. Var. 5, published by G. Manteuffel, ed., with L. Zawadowski and C. 
Rozenberg, Papyri Varsovienses, Universitas Varsoviensis: Acta Facultatis Litterarum 
1 (Warsaw, 1935), pp. 7-12. It is not known whether the library was a public or 
private one. 
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At the other end of the bibliographic spectrum are libraries whose 
contents were presumably limited to codices. ‘The imperial library 
that was eventually established at Constantinople reportedly con- 
tained 120,000 volumes, at least by the year 475.''* Cedrenus relates 
that in the same city a library of 36,500 volumes was destroyed by 
fire in the eighth century.''? The Nag Hammadi library of the fourth 
century, possibly part of the larger library of the nearby Pachomian 
monastery, preserves almost fifty-two works in twelve codices.'!° 

Private and monastic libraries later in the Byzantine period could 
be rather small: at the end of the ninth century Photius’ list of the 
works that he had read totaled 386 (in 280 descriptions), though 
Photius’ list of what he has read is not the equivalent of a listing of 
the contents of his complete library.'!’ In the early thirteenth cen- 
tury the library at Patmos contained approximately 330 books, while 
that at Lavra contained approximately 960.''® By comparison, at the 
end of the ninth century in the West, the exceptional collection at 
Bobbio numbered almost 700 codices.'! 

More characteristic, perhaps, of Eusebius’ age are the private 
libraries of Jerome and Augustine. If Jerome’s personal collection 
included the almost 200 works of Origen that he lists in his Ep. 33, 
his entire library must have been significantly larger. As a student 
in Rome, Jerome began to collect the Latin classics, and his later 
travels to Antioch, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Palestine enabled 
him, with the assistance of his own band of copyists (Zp. 5.2), to 
acquire books continuously. He possessed some pagan and Jewish 


'* This is the report of Zonaras, 14.2.22—24 (following Malchus), who explains 
that in 475 the library suffered from a fire. The imperial library was probably 
founded by Constantius II: see C. Wendel, “Die erste kaiserliche Bibliothek in 
Konstantinopel,” Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 59 (1942), pp. 193-209; P. Lemerle, 
Byzantine Humanism: the First Phase, H. Lindsay and A. Moffat, trans., Byzantine 
Australiensia 3 (Canberra, 1986), pp. 55-63. Lemerle thinks the number 120,000 
“must be taken as an exaggeration” (p. 71). 

5 Cedrenus I p. 454 Par; Zonaras XV.3, as cited by C. Dziatzko, “Bibliotheken,” 
RE (1897), col. 420. 

"6 J. Montserrat-Torrents, “The Social and Cultural Setting of the Coptic Gnostic 
Library,” Studia Patristica 31 (1997), pp. 464-481. 

"7 The number comes from W. T. Treadgold, The Nature of the Bibliotheca of 
Photius (Washington, DC, 1980), p. 5. 

"8 These are the estimates of N. G. Wilson, “The Libraries of the Byzantine 
World,” GRBS 8 (1967), pp. 67-70, whose numbers are repeated in A. Khazdan 
and R. Browning, “Library,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 2 (1991), p. 1224. 

"9K. Christ, The Handbook of Medieval Library History, revised by A. Kern, T. M. 
Otto, trans. (Metuchen, NJ, 1984), p. 14 (and see also pp. 75-77). 
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literature and many works by both Latin and Greek Fathers, as well 
as biblical manuscripts.'”’ Jerome’s younger contemporary, Augustine, 
left his library to the church at Hippo."”! It was also a large collec- 
tion, if only because Augustine himself was so prolific—his biographer 
compiled a list of 1,030 total works by him'”—but there were cer- 
tainly many other classical and Christian works in his library. 

The library at Caesarea was undoubtedly smaller than the great 
library at Alexandria and the combined resources to be found at 
Rome, yet it was surely larger than the average private library and, 
in the Byzantine period, the sorts of monastic libraries that existed 
outside Constantinople. In Eusebius’ time, the library at Caesarea 
resembled a research library more than a private collection: it enjoyed 
the supervision of Origen, Pamphilus, and Eusebius, a succession of 
men who were all dedicated to scholarship and who all ensured that, 
over the course of several generations and despite inevitable damage, 
there were continual acquisitions of books in various fields of learn- 
ing from Christian, Jewish, and pagan authors. If an enormous ancient 
library contained 50,000 rolls while a good personal library could 
number in the low thousands, perhaps the library at Caesarea sat 
comfortably in the middle, or even rather closer to the smaller size. 


"0 On Jerome’s library, see G. Griitzmacher, Hieronymus: eine biographische Studie 
zur alten Rirchengeschichte, Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche V1.3 
(Leipzig, 1901), 1126-128; P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers, pp. 48-127. C. Wendel, 
Handbuch der Bibl., 111.136, calls Jerome’s the most important private collection of 
his generation. 

2! Possidius, Vita Augustint 31.5: Testamentum nullo fectt, quia unde faceret pauper Dei 
non habuit. Ecclesiae bibliothecam omnesque codices diligenter posteris custodiendos semper wbe- 
bat. (“He did not make a will, since as a pauper of God he did not have anything 
to give. He used to order that the church’s library and all its codices always be 
carefully preserved for later generations.”) 

' Possidius, Vita Augustini, indiculus. 
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EUSEBIUS’ USE OF SOURCES 


A. CHRONOLOGY OF EusEBIUs’ LIFE AND Works 


Eusebius apparently confessed himself to have been brought up on 
writing,’ and he was indeed a voluminous author. Only the most 
general chronology of Eusebius’ life and writings was given in the 
previous chapter, and a more detailed survey now will help to explain 
the circumstances under which Eusebius wrote his early works. There 
has been much scholarly dispute over the dates of Eusebius’ works, 
and in the following table only the more controversial dates have 
been supplied with notes to indicate supporting references.” 


260-264 Birth of Eusebius. 
ca. 285/6 Arrival of Pamphilus at Caesarea. 
290’s Eusebius devises the Evangelical Canons?* 
February 303-April 311 Great Persecution in the East. 
Nov. 307 Pamphilus is arrested and imprisoned 
(M.Pal. 7.4—6). 
308-310 Defense of Origen. Pamphilus composes five 


books in prison, while Eusebius completes 
the sixth book.* 
16 Feb. 310 Martyrdom of Pamphilus (AfPal. 11). 


' Thanking Eusebius for a treatise on the dating of Easter, Constantine writes at 
VC IV.35.3: ovvop@v toivov ped” dons Ovundiags tx to1adto mopar Tig Of|s ayxwvotas 
SHpa AouPdvopuev, ovvexeotépots uds Adyorg ede—patvery, otc evteOpdq~Oar cavtdv 
Ouoroyeic, tpoOvpNOntr. (“Seeing, therefore, with what great gladness of heart we 
receive such gifts from your sagacity, be eager to delight us with more frequent 
writings, by which exercise you admit you were yourself trained.”) 

? For other general chronologies, see J. B. Lightfoot, “Eusebius of Caesarea,” 
DCB 2 (1880), pp. 308-348; E. Schwartz, “Eusebios von Caesarea,” RE VI.1 (1907), 
cols. 1370-1439; D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius of Caesarea (London, 1960), pp 
39-58; T. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Gambridge, MA, 1981), especially pp. 
277-279; F. Winkelmann, Euseb von Kavsareia: der Vater der Kirchengeschichte (Berlin, 
1991), especially pp. 188-191. 

* This dating is conjectured by T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 122. 

* The first book is extant in Rufinus’ translation (PG 17:541-616); see also Photius, 
codd. 117-118. 
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310-311 Life of Pamphilus (M.Pal. 11.3 [S]; HE 
VI.32.3; VII.32.25). 

308-311 Chronicon. Eusebius completes the work 
after May 311.° 

30 April 311 Galerius issues his Edict of Toleration. 


Persecution temporarily relaxed. Eusebius 
composes the long recension of the Martyrs 
of Palestine. 

Late 311 Maximin Daia renews persecution in the 
East. 

Eusebius travels to Phoenicia and Egypt.° 
Eusebius probably composes the Contra 
Meroclem.’ 

Summer 313 Death of Maximin Daia. Persecution ends. 
Possible second edition of the Chronicon. By 
this time (before the composition of the 
HE), Eusebius has assembled his Collection 
of Ancient Martyrdoms (HE IV.15.47). 

Between 310 and 313. — General Elementary Introduction. Four books 
(VI-IX) are extant under the title Prophetic 
Extracts (Eclogae propheticae).® 

313-314 First edition of the HE (= I-VII; short 
recension of MP; appendix; Galerius’ edict; 
IX [the account of persecution under 
Daia, 311-313]).° 


° For the chronology of Eusebius’ composition of the Chronicon, see R. W. Burgess, 
“The Dates and Editions of Eusebius’ Chronict Canones and Historia Ecclestastica,’ JTS 
48 (1997), pp. 471-504. 

° 'T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 148, also suggests Arabia. 

7M. Forrat in SC #333 (Paris, 1986), pp. 20-26. On the other hand, T. D. 
Barnes, CE, pp. 164-167, and “Sossianus Hierocles and the Antecedents of the 
Great Persecution,” HSCP 80 (1976), pp. 242-243, dates the work to shortly before 
303. But, T. Hagg has challenged Eusebian authorship altogether in “Hierocles the 
Lover of Truth and Eusebius the Sophist,” SO 67 (1992), pp. 144-150. Hagg 
observes that both the early (before 303) and the late (311 or later) datings of the 
Contra Hieroclem involve contradictions, that Eusebius never refers to the Contra 
EMeroclem elsewhere, that the work itself lacks Biblical quotations, and that the style 
(Second Sophistic) and attitude of the Contra Hieroclem are inconsistent with those of 
all of Eusebius’ other works. These points, especially the last, certainly cast serious 
doubt on Eusebian authorship, but since Hagg himself admits that the “above con- 
siderations are of course not enough to prove the inauthenticity” of the Contra HMieroclem 
(p. 149, italics in original), it seems prudent to retain the work in Eusebius’ corpus. 

8 The Eclogae Propheticae cites the Chronicon (PG 22:1024A), but the Extracts itself 
seems to be alluded to at HE 1.2.27. Book X may survive as a commentary on 
Luke completed after 309: see T. D. Barnes, CE, pp. 167-174; D. S. Wallace- 
Hadrill, “Eusebius of Caesarea’s Commentary on Luke: Its Origin and Early History,” 
HTR 67 (1974), pp. 55-63. 

° R. W. Burgess, “Dates and Editions,” 77S (1997). 
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315 By this time Eusebius has been elevated to 
the episcopate of Caesarea. He delivers his 
panegyric of the new church at Tyre (HE 


X.4). 

315-316 Second edition of the HE (= present I-IX, 
with X.5—-7). 

314-318 Praeparatio Evangelica.'° 

318-323 Demonstratio Evangelica."' 

ca. 320? Gospel Questions and Solutions (Ad Stephanum 
and Ad Marinum).” 

ca. 32] Synod at Caesarea (Arius acquitted but 
urged to submit to his bishop).” 

Before 324? Against Porphyry. 

324 Constantine gains possession of the East. 

After 324 Onomasticon.'? On Easter (VC IV.34—35). 


'0 J. Sirinelli in SC #206 (Paris, 1974), pp. 8-14; T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 178. 
W. Treadgold, The Nature of the Bibliotheca of Photius (Washington, DC, 1980), pp. 
76-78, is probably correct to view the Praeparatio ecclestastica, known from Photius, 
cod. 11, as an inaccurate reference to the PE. 

J. Sirinelli in SC #206 (Paris, 1974), pp. 14-15; T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 178. 
W. Treadgold, The Nature of the Bibliotheca of Photius, pp. 76-78, is probably correct 
to view the Demonstratio ecclesiastica, known from Photius, cod. 12, as an inaccurate 
reference to the DE. 

"2 T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 122. DE VII3.18 refers to the Ad Stephanum, and Ad 
Stephanum 7.7 refers to the DE. 

'S Sozomen, HE 1.15.11. R. P. CG. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of 
God: the Arian Controversy, 318-81 (Edinburgh, 1988), p. 135; R. Williams, Arius: Heresy 
and Tradition (London, 1987), p. 56. 

'* The work is undated. It is known from Jerome, Ep. 70.3, that it was in 25 
books; cf. De viris ill. 81. A. von Harnack, ed., Porphyrius, “Gegen die Christen,” 15 
Biicher: Keugnisse, Fragmente, und Referate, Abhandlungen der kiniglichen preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Phil.-last. Klasse 1 (Berlin, 1916), pp. 30 and 48, cites other man- 
uscripts that report the existence of Eusebius’ work. Some have thought it an early 
work (e.g., Harnack, in his edition, p. 30; E. Schwartz, “Eusebios,” RE (1907), col. 
1395; T. D. Barnes, CE, pp. 174-175, who seems to place it before 313; A. Kofsky, 
Eusebius of Caesarea against Paganism [Leiden, 2000], p. 71), while some have thought 
it a late work (e.g., Valois, cited by J. B. Lightfoot in DCB 2 [1880], p. 329, dat- 
ing it after 325 because it is not mentioned in Eusebius’ earlier works). It may be 
more likely that it was written early in Eusebius’ career if Constantine did in fact 
order copies of the Adversus Christianos to be burned (Socrates, HE 1.9), as T. D. 
Barnes, “Scholarship or Propaganda? Porphyry Against the Christians in Its Historical 
Setting,” BGS 39 (1994), p. 53, thinks. On the other hand, Porphyry’s work must 
have survived Constantine’s order, since Apollinaris of Laodicea (fl. 350) knew the 
work (Jerome, De viris ill. 104) and Theodosius II condemned it a second time 
(Cod. Theod. XVI.5.66 and Cod. Just. 1.1.3; Socrates, HE 1.9.31). 

'S A. Louth, “The Date of Eusebius’ Historia Ecclestastica,” JTS 41 (1990), pp. 
118-120, makes clear that the work was composed after 315, possibly ca. 326. If 
Eusebius used government documents for this work, it may then belong to the 
period after Constantine conquered the East. 
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Theophany. Commentary on Isaiah.'®© Commentary 
on the Psalms.'’ 


Spring 325 Council of Antioch (Eusebius 
excommunicated)."* 
Summer 325 Council of Nicaea (Eusebius rehabilitated). 


Eusebius writes a letter of explanation to 
his flock at Caesarea.’° 

325-326 Final edition of the HE (= present form, 
with the exception of X.5-7). Final edition 
of the Chronicon (= the edition translated 
by Jerome and extant in Armenian). 


Dec. 327/Jan. 328 Synod at Nicomedia (Arius restored).”° 

Late 328 Council of Antioch (deposition of 
Eustathius).”! 

334 Council of Caesarea.” 

335 Council of Tyre (deposition of 


Athanasius).”* Eusebius delivers speech on 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem (17 Sept.) (VC IV.45.3). Eusebius 


'© At Comm. in Isaiam 121.8 (on Is. 18:2), Eusebius seems to make reference to 
the Onomasticon, and so the Commentary must have been composed later. Like the 
Onomasticon, the Comm. in Isavam is silent about Constantine’s foundations in Palestine. 
For a discussion of the dating, see M. J. Hollerich, Eusebius of Caesarea’s Commentary 
on Isaiah (Oxford, 1999), pp. 19-26, who narrows the dating of this commentary 
to between 325 and 328. 

"7 A. von Harnack, Gesch. Der altchr. Lit., 0.2, pp. 122-123, dates the Commentary 
on the Psalms after the year 330. For a pre-Nicene date, however, see M.-J. Rondeau, 
Les Commentaires patristiques du psautier (II’—V* siécles), Orientalia Christiana Analecta 
219-220 (Rome, 1982-1985), 166-69. 

'® R. P. C. Hanson, Search, pp. 146-151. 

"8 VC TI.6-21; R. P. C. Hanson, Search, pp. 152-172. Eusebius’ letter appears 
in H. G. Opitz, Urkunden, I1I.22 from Athanasius, De decretis; cf. Socrates, HE 1.8; 
Theodoret, HE 1.21.1. 

2° Cf. VC IIL.23; Philostorgius, HE II.7; Socrates, HE II.16 and 19; Theodoret, 
HE 1.21. See R. P. C. Hanson, Search, pp. 175-178; T. D. Barnes, “Emperor and 
Bishops, AD 324-344: Some Problems,” AJ4H 3 (1978), pp. 60-61; at CE, p. 266, 
Barnes assumes that Eusebius attended this synod. 

2! Theodoret, HE 1.21, places Eusebius at the council; cf Sozomen, HE II.19. 
See R. W. Burgess, “The Date of the Deposition of Eustathius of Antioch,” 77S 
51 (2000), pp. 150-160. Other dates have been proposed: 326 by T. D. Barnes, 
“Emperor and Bishops,” AZ/4H (1978), p. 60; 327 by H. Chadwick, “The Fall of 
Eustathius of Antioch,” 77S 49 (1948), pp. 32 and 35; 330/1 by R. P. C. Hanson, 
“The Fate of Eustathius of Antioch,” <AG 95 (1984), pp. 171-179. According to 
Burgess’s chronology, Eusebius would also have presided at a council in Antioch 
in early 329 for the deposition of Asclepas of Gaza (p. 159). 

* Sozomen, HE II.2.5; Theodoret, HE 1.28.2—4; see also R. P. C. Hanson, Search, 
pp. 252-258 with notes 64 and 88. 

3 VC TV.41-42; other evidence discussed at R. P. C. Hanson, Search, pp. 259-261. 
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goes to Constantinople (Nov.; exile of 
Athanasius) and delivers speech on Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre (VC IV.33).*4 
After 335 Contra Marcellum and De ecclesiastica theologia. 
336 Tncennalia of Constantine. Eusebius delivers 
the Laus Constantin at Constantinople (July) 
(VC IV.46).?° Deposition of Marcellus of 


Ancyra. 
337 Death of Constantine. 
339 Composition of the Vita Constantint. Death 


of Eusebius (30 May). 


It will be clear from the chronology supplied above that I follow 
R. W. Burgess’s dating of the Chronicon, Martyrs of Palestine, and HE.*° 
Prior to Burgess’s research, scholars often dated the Chronicon to 
before 303, while T. D. Barnes has even argued that the first seven 
books of the HE were composed before the year 300.?’ Barnes’s 
work, in particular, has been widely accepted, as has his vision of 
Eusebius as first of all a scholar: “He did not compose his major 
works under the influence of Constantine, nor was he primarily an 
apologist who wrote to defend the Christian faith at a time of dan- 
ger. As Eusebius grew to manhood, the peaceful triumph of Christianity 
seemed already assured: Eusebius began as a scholar, made himself 
into a historian, and turned to apologetics only under the pressure 


** On the two speeches on the Holy Sepulchre, see H. A. Drake, In Praise of 
Constantine (Berkeley, 1976), pp. 30-45; T. D. Barnes, “T'wo Speeches by Eusebius,” 
GRBS 18 (1977), pp. 341-345. Drake thinks that the extant speech on the Holy 
Sepulchre, which is appended to the VC as chapters 11-18 of the Laus Constantin, 
is the same speech as that given by Eusebius at Jerusalem and Constantinople. 
Barnes thinks that the extant speech is that which was delivered at Jerusalem, mis- 
takenly appended to the VC in the place of the slightly different speech delivered 
at Constantinople. 

* H. A. Drake, In Praise of Constantine, T. D. Barnes, “Two Speeches,” GRBS 
1977). 

* That is, in R. W. Burgess, “Dates and Editions,” 77S (1997). 

27 E. Schwartz, “Eusebios,” RE (1907), col. 1376, thinks that the composition of 
the Chronicon, or at least the collection of materials for it, must be dated before 303; 
J. Sirinelli, Les vues historiques d’Eusébe de Ceésarée durant la période prénicéenne (Dakar, 
1961), p. 32, while not excluding the possibility that Eusebius worked during the 
persecution, thinks that Eusebius began it before 303, even if it was completed after 
311; D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius, p. 57, dates the Chronicle before 303. See T. D. 
Barnes, CE, pp. 111-120 on the Chronicon, which he says was not a “historical 
apologia for Christianity” but “primarily a work of pure scholarship”; pp. 126-147 
on the HE, for which see also his article “The Editions of Eusebius’ Ecclestastical 
History,” GRBS 21 (1980), pp. 191-201. 
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of circumstances.””* But, as Burgess makes clear, the implications of 
this new chronology are significant: while Eusebius was indeed trained 
by Pamphilus to be a biblical scholar, most of his most important 
works, those composed before 324, including the historical ones, were 
developed not in an atmosphere of disinterested scholarship but in 
response to the criticisms of Porphyry and the pressures of actual 
persecution. 

Before the year 303, Eusebius occupied himself above all with the 
study of the Bible. He helped to transcribe copies of the Scriptures, 
sometimes including Origen’s scholia, and he probably also devised 
his Evangelical Canons. He had likely also read the historians and 
philosophers available to him in the library at Caesarea, especially 
if these works consitituted part of his education under Pamphilus. 
The outbreak of persecution presented a grave physical challenge to 
the Church, but it also presented Eusebius with opportunities to 
defend and encourage the Church in writing. Eusebius completed 
Pamphilus’ Defense of Origen, which answered contemporary critics of 
Origen and, according to Photius, was addressed to Patermythius 
and other Christians who had been condemned to the mines. He 
then composed a Life of Pamphilus after his teacher’s martyrdom in 
310. It must, in addition, have been during the persecution that 
Eusebius compiled his Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms, no doubt again 
in order to encourage the persecuted. 

Looming over this period is the menacing figure of Porphyry. 
Whether Porphyry’s Adversus Christianos was composed in the 270’s 
or in ca. 300 (and if it was not the De philosophia ex oraculis, on which 
see infra the entry on Porphyry), his searching criticisms of the Church 
will have become especially prominent once persecution began. Other 
pagans in the East had also recently composed attacks on Christianity: 
Sossianus Hierocles addressed his Yruth-loving Discourse to Christians 
some time before 303, and Lactantius (Di. Inst. V.2.12) tells of a 
philosopher who wrote three books against the Christians.*? But 
Porphyry’s attack was the most serious, of such weight that Methodius 
of Olympus (Jerome, De viris il. 83) and Eusebius each composed 
refutations, as later did Apollinaris of Laodicea (Jerome, De wiris ill. 


*8 'T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 104. Some were still sceptical, however: see A. Louth, 
“Date,” JTS (1990). 

7 'T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 22; on the title of Hierocles’ work, T. Hagg, SO 67 
(1992), pp. 140-143. 
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106; Philostorgius, HE VIII.14). Arnobius of Sicca, too, it seems, 
wrote his Adversus nationes at this time in response to the attacks of 
Porphyry and others.*° 

Eusebius, however, is remarkable in the extent to which he responded 
to contemporary attacks on the Church. During the persecution he 
began the Chronicon, a work that would set out the chronological evi- 
dence of the priority of the Jewish tradition. For example, Eusebius 
was keen to show how earlier Jewish and Christian chronographers, 
but especially Porphyry, had miscalculated the date of Moses. Moses, 
Eusebius found, was not as ancient as even Porphyry thought, yet, 
because he was the contemporary of Cecrops, he was manifestly 
more ancient than the Greek gods, heroes, and philosophers (cf. PE 
X.9). Eusebius was also keen to emphasize the historicity of the 
Resurrection by referring to a corroborating non-Christian source, 
Phlegon of ‘Tralles (pp. 174-175 Helm), and in the succeeding chrono- 
logical entries Eusebius carefully noted the various misfortunes of the 
Jews (pp. 176a; 177e; 178e; 180e; etc.). Of course, the Chronicon also 
served other apologetic purposes: its very starting point (Abraham, 
not Creation) contradicted millenarian beliefs, for example.*! 

At this time Eusebius completed the General Elementary Introduction, 
a work intended to prove the truth of Christianity in its later books 
by examining the various Scriptural prophecies of Christ. Eusebius 
also, it seems, decided to respond to the attack of Hierocles’ ®UoANONs 
and its comparison of Jesus with Apollonius of Tyana.* 

During the persecution Eusebius also began the Martyrs of Palestine, 
the long version of which he probably completed in the summer of 
311, when Maximin Daia briefly relaxed the persecution. Eusebius 
commemorated the deeds of those who withstood the persecution at 
a time when toleration was not guaranteed. His treatment of the 
Church’s struggles in the present, combined with the chronological 
structure produced in the Chronicon, must have turned Eusebius to 


© M. B. Simmons, Amobius of Sicca: Religious Conjlict and Competition in the Age of 
Diocletian (Oxford, 1995). 

3! On the Chronicon, see especially R. W. Burgess, “Dates and Editions,” 77S 
(1997), pp. 490-497; W. Adler, “Eusebius’ Chronicle and Its Legacy,” Eusebius, 
Christianity, and Judaism, pp. 467-491; A. Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea against Paganism, 
pp. 38-40. 

* On the apologetic aims of these works, see A. Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea against 
Paganism, pp. 50-71. See above, p. 38, note 7, on the disputed nature of Eusebius’ 
authorship of the Contra Meroclem. 
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the idea of narrative history. The Ecclesiastical History in nine books 
expands the canons of the Chronicon by showing in more detail the 
vitality and strength of the Church from its inception under Christ, 
and it subsumes the M.Pal. by finishing with the Church’s emergence 
out of persecution in 313. The HE, too, has an apologetic purpose, 
evident in Eusebius’ stated intention at the beginning of his work to 
record the succession of bishops, prominent Christian teachers, dis- 
ruptive heretics, the fate of the Jews, and the persecutions endured 
by the Church, including contemporary martyrdoms (HE I.1.1—2).°° 

Within a few years of the second edition of the H&, Eusebius 
began his greatest and most thoroughly apologetic work, the com- 
bined Preparation for the Gospel in fifteen extant books and Demonstration 
of the Gospel in twenty books, of which ten survive. In the first part 
Eusebius attempts to let the words of the Greeks themselves under- 
mine their pagan theology; he argues for the superiority of Hebrew 
wisdom; and he then shows how the best Greek thought, especially 
Platonism, agrees with Hebrew wisdom, while other philosophical 
schools fall into error and contradiction. In the second part Eusebius 
expounds the prophecies available in the Scriptures to show how the 
Hebrew tradition is fulfilled in Christianity. When Eusebius began 
this project, the Church had emerged from persecution, yet under 
Licinius persecution again threatened. Porphyry was still a significant 
target: after Plato, Porphyry is the secular author most frequently 
quoted by Eusebius in the PE. But it is not merely one attack by 
Porphyry from which Eusebius quotes, for Eusebius takes pains to 
expose the inconsistencies of Christianity’s chief opponent in at least 
six of his works.** Even if the PE and DE are not intended as a 
specific response to Porphyry’s attack on Christianity, a response that 
Eusebius presumably made in his Against Porphyry, Porphyry repre- 
sented the most recent, most complete, and most effective of the 
pagan challenges to Christianity and so figures prominently in many 
of the subjects (ancient pagan mythology, oracles, demonology, and 
the dependence of Greek thought on Hebrew wisdom) that Eusebius 
treated when he decided to compose his exhaustive defense of 
Christianity.” 


33 On the HE, see E. Schwartz, “Eusebios,” RE (1907), cols. 1399-1402; A. J. 
Droge, “The Apologetic Dimension of the Ecclestastical History,” Eusebius, Christianity, 
and Fudasm, pp. 492-509; A. Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea against Paganism, pp. 40-45. 

* Cf. J. Sirinelli, SC #206 (Paris, 1974), pp. 28-34. 

* A. Kofsky devotes the bulk of his Eusebius of Caesarea against Paganism (Leiden, 
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Perhaps scholars can now return to an earlier view of Eusebius, 
to agree, for example, with J. Stevenson that “though Eusebius 
attempted so many branches of literature, we may be sure that his 
main interest was in Apologetics, not in Chronology or History for 
its own sake.”*° 


B. Eusesrus’ Use or Sources FirsTHAND 


It is quite consistent with the apologetic purpose of Eusebius’ early 
works that Eusebius generously quotes from his sources. Earlier apol- 
ogists, authors like Josephus, Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, 
Tatian, and Clement of Alexandria, with whose work Eusebius was 
familiar, had likewise quoted passages that either supported their 
arguments or invited criticism. Origen provided the example of a 
point by point refutation of a single work in his Contra Celsum. 

But can one tell whether Eusebius drew his quotations, or, indeed 
made any references to texts, from complete editions that he used 
firsthand? ‘This question is sometimes impossible to answer, and no 
general rules can be offered. Ordinarily, Eusebius names the author 
and work from which he quotes, and he often quotes at such great 
length that one can reasonably conclude that Eusebius possessed a 
copy of the work. Shorter quotations are, naturally, more problem- 
atic. The case of each source must be examined individually in order 
to determine the likelihood of whether Eusebius knew the work 
firsthand or at second hand. 

It might seem that comparing Eusebius’ quotations with those of 
the direct, manuscript tradition (when possible) would help to illu- 
minate the kinds of texts Eusebius used at Caesarea. For example, 
in his edition of Plato’s Gorgias, E. R. Dodds finds that the text 
Eusebius used in the Praeparatio Evangelica 1s similar to the exemplar 
of manuscript F (Vindobonensis suppl. phil. gr. 39 of the thirteenth 


2000) to an analysis of the apologetic technique of the PE and DE. He maintains 
that Eusebius did not intend the PE and DE as a “specific response to Porphyry’s 
book [the Adversus Chnistianos], but rather as a comprehensive anti-pagan campaign 
in which Porphyry was perceived as leading the opposing camp” (p. 274). See also 
M. Frede, “Eusebius? Apologetic Writings,” Apologetics in the Roman Empire: Pagans, 
Jews, and Christians, M. Edwards et al., edd. (Oxford, 1999), pp. 240-250. 

36 J. Stevenson, Studies in Eusebius (Cambridge, 1929), p. 35. 
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or fourteenth century).*’ Eusebius’ text of the Gorgias, concludes Dodds, 
is therefore more closely related to the “commercial” or “popular” 
texts, as opposed to the scholarly editions with commentary, of the 
first and second centuries.* 

More recently, however, scholars have questioned the idea of an 
identifiable relationship between ancient and medieval texts. For 
example, papyrologists emphasize that ancient scholars ordinarily col- 
lated their manuscripts with other exemplars and that, as a result, 
the corrected manuscript was immediately contaminated “horizon- 
tally.” Eusebius’ text of a work that also exists in the direct tradi- 
tion, such as the Gorgas, will likely, then, have been “horizontally 
contaminated”; when Eusebius’ text is compared with the direct tra- 
dition, even if the text can apparently be identified with a particu- 
lar manuscript tradition, there may be no direct connection between 
them. If there is no link between ancient manuscripts, including 
Eusebius’ texts, and medieval manuscripts, then the results of the 
comparison of quotations may simply be similar to those obtained 
by I. A. Heikel, when he compared the passages of Diodorus Siculus 
quoted in the PE with those of the direct tradition.” Heikel con- 
cludes that Eusebius’ quotations of Diodorus do not agree with a 
specific manuscript tradition. At one time Eusebius follows the tra- 
dition of C (Vaticanus 130 of the twelfth century) and at another 
time that of D (Vindobonensis 79 of the eleventh to thirteenth cen- 
tury). According to the more recent conception of the relationship 
between ancient and medieval manuscripts, Eusebius’ text of Diodorus, 
in agreeing by turns with the two main families of medieval manu- 
scripts, in reality is connected to neither. Examples of such discon- 
tinuity between Eusebius’ text and the medieval MS tradition could, 
no doubt, be multiplied.*! Moreover, in some cases, as, for example, 


37 E. R. Dodds, Plato, Gorgias: a Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary (Oxford, 
1959), pp. 64-65. 

38 E. R. Dodds, Gorgias, pp. 45-47; pp. 56-58: the papyri of the first and sec- 
ond centuries often agree with the readings of F. 

3° For example, E. G. Turner, Greek Papyri (Oxford, 1980), p. 93, referring to the 
scholarly practice of Strabo and Galen, and pp. 124-125. M. W. Haslam, “Apollonius 
Rhodius and the Papyni,” Ldknois Classical Studies 3 (1978), pp. 68-73, also empha- 
sizes the likelihood that collations of different ancient manuscripts were made at 
numerous times, thus providing for much contamination of ancient manuscripts, 
only a few of which will have survived into the medieval period. 

1. A. Heikel, De Praeparationis Evangelicae Eusebii edendae ratione quaestiones (Helsingfors, 
1888), pp. 56-59. 

“| For example, P. Thillet, ed., Alexandre d’Aphrodise, Traité du Destin (Paris, 1984), 
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that of Tatian’s Oratio ad Graecos, Eusebius’ text can hardly be checked 
against the extant text. The modern text of Tatian derives from a 
single, corrupt manuscript, and so the received tradition must rather 
be corrected against Eusebius.” 

Comparison of Eusebius’ text and the manuscript tradition is not, 
then, a dependable method for establishing whether Eusebius used 
a text directly or at second hand, and I have accordingly decided 
not to pursue the considerable task of comparing Eusebius’ quota- 
tions with extant critical texts. Certainly, comparison can help to 
establish whether Eusebius’ text was interpolated, but questions nat- 
urally arise about whether such interpolations ought to be attributed 
to scribes prior to Eusebius, to Eusebius himself, or to later scribes. 
The concern of the present study is not to examine all of the vari- 
ations between the texts quoted by Eusebius and the extant texts. 
In order to establish whether Eusebius knew his texts firsthand or 
through intermediaries, I have had to rely on an examination of 
Eusebius’ use of sources, at what length he quotes them, what pas- 
sages he cites, how he could have obtained the works, and what sort 
of intermediaries would have been available to him. 

It may be useful at this point to summarize what is generally 
known of the ancient method of composition.** It was common for 
an ancient author to take notes on the sources he read (or had read 
to him); the passages so noted were then excerpted, ordinarily by 
secretaries (notarti), and then arranged by subject or author into com- 
mentarit (onopvnwata), which served as the basis for the composition 
of the literary work. Pliny the Younger, for example, relates the 
famous description of how his uncle, the encyclopedist, managed to 


p. cxxxi: “La tradition représentée, indirectement, par ces extraits d’Eusébe, ne 
parait pas avoir eu influence sur la tradition manuscrite du De fato.” 

*® M. Marcovich, ed., Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos, PTS 43 (Berlin, 1995), pp. 3-5. 

‘8 J. Mansfeld and D. T. Runia, Aetiana: the Method and Intellectual Context of a 
Doxographer, Philosophia Antiqua 73 (Leiden, 1997), pp. 130-141, for example, explain 
very precisely how Eusebius understood and modified the Placita of Ps.-Plutarch, 
but they must admit the possibility that Eusebius used a text different from that 
transmitted in the manuscript tradition (p. 138). 

“ See especially T. Dorandi, Le stylet et la tablette: dans le secret des auteurs antiques 
(Paris: Belles Lettres, 2000); also the same author’s “Den Autoren tiber die Schulter 
geschaut. Arbeitsweise und Autographie bei den antiken Schriftstellern,” <PE 87 
(1991), pp. 11-33; and the older survey of J. Mejer, Diogenes Laertius and Fis Hellenistic 
Background, Hermes Einzelschriften 40 (Wiesbaden, 1978), pp. 16-29, which is itself 
based on F. Miinzer, Beitrdge zu Quellenkritik der Naturgeschichte des Phnius (Berlin, 1897) 
and J. E. Skydsgaard, Varro the Scholar (Copenhagen, 1968). 
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be so prolific. Pliny the Elder read constantly, and, when “he read 
a book, he used to take notes and make excerpts, for he read nothing 
that he would not excerpt.”* To aid in this process, he kept at his 
side a secretary with book and notebooks (ad latus notarius cum libro 
et pugillaribus). The most recent analysis of Pliny the Elder’s method 
of writing envisions him reading (or being read) his sources, making 
notations (adnotationes) on those sources, possibly with a system of sub- 
ject key-words, having notarit excerpt the marked passages onto note- 
books (pugillares), having those excerpts further organized by subject 
and then copied onto papyrus rolls, to which Pliny added more of 
his own notes (the eventual commentari), and only then attempting 
to compose.*® But, of course, not every author works in the same 
manner and with the same kind of subject. Aulus Gellius, for exam- 
ple, neglected to organize his notes and excerpts before he com- 
posed the essays (what he calls commentari) that formed in haphazard 
order, ordine rerum fortuito, the Attic Nights.” In the case of Eusebius, 
it is not known what kind of resources he had at his disposal, espe- 
cially the number and kind of scribes he had. As was noted in 
Chapter I, it is unclear whether the library at Caesarea had a scrip- 
torium. But, Jerome reports that Pamphilus, at least, copied manu- 
scripts sua manu, and it is possible that Eusebius occasionally did 
likewise.” So, one cannot say whether, when Eusebius began his 
own works, he used dictation and scribes, composed in his own hand, 
or combined the two practices." 


® Pliny, Ep. 3.5.10: liber legebatur, adnotabat excerpebatque. Nihil enim legit quod non 
excerperet. 

* 'T. Dorandi, Sole, pp. 29-39, with discussion of earlier scholarly views. 

*” Aulus Gellius, Noc. Att. praef. 2-3: Usi autem sumus ordine rerum fortuito, quem antea 
m excerpendo feceramus. Nam proinde ut librum quemque in manus ceperam... indistincte atque 
promisce annotabam eaque mihi ad subsidium memonae.... Facta igitur est in his commentaris 
eadem rerum disparilitas quae fuit in ills annotationibus pristinis.... (“We have used a hap- 
hazard order, which we had made before in our excerpts. For, whenever I had 
taken a book in hand... I would note indiscriminately and without order those 
things that would help my memory.... The same dissimilarity of things as was in 
my orginal notes is also in my essays... .”) See T. Dorandi, Stylet, p. 42. 

8 Jerome, De viris ill. 75: Pamphilus ... maximam partem Origenis voluminum sua manu 
descripserit. The subscriptions discussed in Chapter I generally show Eusebius and 
Pamphilus correcting, collating, or adding scholia to manuscripts. T. Dorandi, Stylet, 
pp. 51-75, devotes a chapter to the question of whether ancient writers ever com- 
posed literary works in their own hands; he concludes that the practice was not 
widespread. 

* 'T. Dorandi, Style, p. 71, notes that the choice between autograph composi- 
tion and dictation will, for every author, depend on circumstance. He points to 
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What is most common to ancient authors, however, is that excerpts 
from sources that had been read provided the basis for finished lit- 
erary composition.” Excerpts might be arranged according to author 
or according to subject, but, however they were arranged, use of 
them entailed several consequences: the excerpts themselves were 
naturally out of context; a scholar who began to use his excerpts 
often then drew further examples from his source; and a scholar 
would, as he read more, and earlier, works, gradually excerpt fewer 
passages, so that even when it is plain that an ancient writer used 
a particular source through an intermediary, there is no proof that 
the writer did not actually read the original source.” 

While these methodological principles are hypothetical and derive 
from the practices of authors who wrote much earlier than Eusebius, 
they may help to show how Eusebius, in excerpting his readings 
and arranging his materials, likely approached composition as had 
other scholars before him. It will now be useful to discuss some of 
the special characteristics of three of Eusebius’ main works under 
consideration. 


Chronicon 


The Chronicon consists of two parts: the Chronographia surveys the his- 
tories of the various ancient nations (Chaldaeans, Assyrians, Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans), while the Chronict canones present 
the chronology of these nations in tabular form. In the Chronographia, 
Eusebius provides numerous extracts from historical works, and these 
extracts are intended to serve as the evidence of the chronology then 
drawn up in the canons. In addition, these extracts are evidence of 
Eusebius’ personal research, for the extracts in the Chronographia are 


Jerome as an example of one author who used both autograph composition and 
dictation, but in his case at different stages of his life. 

°° There are numerous witnesses to the ancient practice of excerpting sources. 
See, for example, Plutarch, De trang. an. 464F—-465A: évoArctaunv nepi edvOvutas é« 
TOV DTOLVHLATOV OV gUALT® nenommpévos etdyxavov (“I selected from the excerpts 
on tranquility that I had made for myself... .”); Athenaeus, Dein. VIII.336d, relates 
how a man read more than 800 plays of Middle Comedy, tobtv éxAoyasg nom- 
oduevocg. T. Dorandi, Stet, pp. 45-50, approves of the Toura papyrus (dated to 
the beginning of the seventh century and containing extracts from Origen’s Contra 
Celsum) as an example of a collection of excerpts and P. Herc. 1021 from Herculaneum 
(Philodemus on the history of the Academy) on the recto as an example of an orga- 
nization of such excerpts, with added notes and extracts on the verso. 

5! These conculsions are summarized by J. Mejer, Diogenes Laertius, pp. 18-19. 
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likely to be the same excerpts that Eusebius compiled as he read 
the histories he knew would help establish a correct chronology of 
the world. 

‘Twice in the surviving text Eusebius lists his sources. At the begin- 
ning of the section on Hebrew history Eusebius lists Scripture, 
Africanus, and Josephus as his primary sources (Schoene I.71; p. 34 
Karst). At the end of the section on Greek history Eusebius lists his 
sources for Greek and Oriental history: Alexander Polyhistor, Abydenus, 
Manetho, Cephalion, Diodorus, Cassius Longinus, Phlegon, Castor, 
Thallus, and Porphyry (Schoene [.263-265; p. 125 Karst). ‘The extant 
text breaks off before Eusebius can list his sources for Roman history. 

The individual authors named in these passages are discussed else- 
where in this book, so it will be sufficient to state the general prob- 
lems with these lists. Because Eusebius does not quote from all of 
the authors he lists (notably Phlegon and Thallus), some have thought 
that Eusebius must name sources that he knows only through inter- 
mediaries. But this idea that Eusebius exploited intermediaries can 
easily be exaggerated. As was noted above, according to scholarly 
hypothesis about the ancient practice of excerpting, even when a 
writer used sources through intermediaries, he may have known them 
directly, as well.’ In Eusebius’ case, for example, Africanus was 
indeed a source from which Eusebius drew material from Josephus 
and the book of Maccabees.’ Yet, the evidence of Eusebius’ other 
works demonstrates that Eusebius knew both the works of Josephus 
and the book of Maccabees directly. Again, before the existence of 
Porphyry’s Chronicle was disproved,” it was possible for A. A. 
Mosshammer to attribute the list of Olympic victors, which he thought 
was actually compiled by Cassius Longinus, to Porphyry’s work. But 
Eusebius’ industry need not be doubted: if the list came to Eusebius 
through Longinus’ chronicle in eighteen books, it is quite conceiv- 
able that Eusebius worked his way through the entire work.°° 


J. Mejer, Diogenes Laertius, pp. 18-19. Mejer cites (by way of Skydsgaard) the 
example of Pliny, who used Theophrastus both directly and indirectly. 

°° A. A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and Greek Chronographic Tradition 
(Lewisburg, PA, 1979), p. 134. 

** B. Croke, “Porphyry’s Anti-Christian Chronology,” 77S 34 (1983), pp. 168-185; 
T. D. Barnes, “Scholarship or Propaganda? Porphyry Against the Christians and Its 
Historical Setting,” B/CS 39 (1994), pp. 55-57. 

°° A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 143-146 on the theory that Porphyry was 
Eusebius’ source for Longinus; and see p. 145: “It is difficult to imagine that 
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Furthermore, Eusebius seems to err rather by omission of works 
he used, for he does not include Clement of Alexandria among his 
sources for Hebrew history, even though he quotes from his Stromateis 
by name (Schoene I.121; p. 57 Karst). Now, it is possible that 
Eusebius’ lists of sources have been affected by the demands of apolo- 
getic, that is, that Eusebius purposely includes pagan sources in his 
lists but omits Christian ones. But Eusebius is unafraid to name 
Africanus in his list of sources, and he is unafraid to name Clement 
when he quotes from him in the text. So, even if this charge were 
true, what is emphasized in this study is the simple possibility that 
Eusebius did know firsthand the authors he names. 


Praeparatio Evangelica 


Eusebius’ most thoroughly apologetic work, the PE, furnishes per- 
haps the least secure evidence of firsthand usage of sources. As a 
result, some scholars simply assume that Eusebius must have used 
florilegia.*° But, while the fact that Eusebius occasionally excerpts 
texts from intermediaries cannot be denied, Eusebius’ practice seems 
generally to have been to quote his texts firsthand. 

We may begin by examining the passages in which Eusebius pro- 
duces quotations as if firsthand that in reality come from interme- 
diaries. First, all of Eusebius’ quotations of the Presocratics probably 
come from intermediaries. One of these intermediaries, Aristocles, 
can be identified by examination of Eusebius’ text, and it is plain 
in this case that Eusebius was not attempting to conceal his use of 
Aristocles.°’ In addition, Clement of Alexandria probably supplied a 
fragment of Democritus in PE X, but Eusebius relies on Clement 
elsewhere in this book. Second, at PE VIII.9.1—37 Eusebius ostensi- 
bly quotes Eleazer, though the passage is actually taken from Aristeas’ 
Epistula ad Philocratem, in which Eleazer appears. Eusebius, again, 
hardly endeavored to conceal his true source, since in his introduction 
to the extract (PE VUI.8.56-57) Eusebius notes that Eleazer was 


Eusebius, in collecting the data for the chronographic fundamentals of the first book, 
leafed through 18 books of an Olympiad chronicle in order to extract a list of sta- 
dion victors.” 

°° For example, G. Bardy, SC #73 (Paris, 1960), p. 38, supposes that Eusebius 
used florilegia; cf. also p. 114, note 1. R. Blum, “Die Literaturverzeichnung,” AGB 
(1983), col. 88, note 36, speaks of Eusebius’ use of Kompendien. 

°7 See my “Some Uses of Aristocles and Numenius in Eusebius’ Praeparatio 


Evangelica,” JTS 47 (1996), pp. 543-549. 
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earlier adduced as evidence, a clear reference to quotations of Aristeas 
at PE VII.2-5. ‘Third, a series of quotations in PE IX all derive from 
Josephus’ Contra Apionem, although Eusebius attributes these extracts to 
Hecataeus of Abdera ([X.4.2—9), Clearchus ([X.5.1-7), and Choerilus 
of Samos ([X.9.1—2), respectively. In this case Eusebius may justifiably 
be accused of feigning firsthand usage, perhaps because he wished to 
emphasize that his information came from Greek sources (for he 
explains at the beginning of PE IX that he intends for the Greeks to 
bear witness to the truth of Hebrew historical accounts). Nevertheless, 
one may point out that this apologetic desire to put Greek sources 
forward does not overwhelm Eusebius elsewhere in the same book: at 
PE 1X.6 Eusebius names Clement of Alexandria as his source for the 
continuation of Clearchus’ story in the preceding chapter. 

The foregoing examples must be balanced against other examples 
of how Eusebius cited his authorities. For example, at PE 1.9.12 
Eusebius names his source as Porphyry, though he also notes that 
Porphyry’s own source is Theophrastus. Thus, Eusebius does not 
claim to be quoting Theophrastus firsthand. At PE IV.12 Eusebius 
introduces a quotation of Apollonius of Tana, though Eusebius prob- 
ably found this passage in Porphyry. But, Eusebius does not, in fact, 
attribute the passage explicitly to Apollonius, for he introduces it 
obliquely with the words “Apollonius of ‘Tyana is said to have writ- 
ten these things.” Eusebius gives at least a clue that he is not using 
the author he cites firsthand. 

In the case of Alexander Polyhistor, whose On the Jews is mined 
in PE IX, Eusebius consistently names Alexander as his source, even 
though Polyhistor provides extracts from other Jewish authors 
(Eupolemus, Artapanus, Molon, et al.). Eusebius thus rejects the 
opportunity to seem to quote these other authors firsthand. Polyhistor 
was obviously a compiler, and so to some extent Eusebius’ use of 
his work proves that Eusebius relied on intermediaries. Such use of 
intermediaries is not under dispute here: after all, Eusebius used 
an epitome of philosophy by Arius Didymus, and his use of Ps.- 
Plutarch’s Placita is evidence that he used doxographies. J. Freudenthal 
would add to this list of compilations the works of Josephus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Porphyry.* But these works are important in 
themselves, and Eusebius used them directly. 


8 J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor und die von thm erhaltenen Reste juddischer und 
samarttanischer Geschichtswerke, Hellenistische Studien 1—2 (Breslau, 1875), p. 7. 
°° Hence, when G. E. Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition: Josephos, Luke-Acts, 
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The idea that Eusebius relied extensively on intermediaries, however, 
ought not to be accepted uncritically, and Eusebius’ use of each 
author must be examined in turn. Examination of Eusebius’ use of 
Plato, for example, indicates that, while an anthology of Plato’s writ- 
ings cannot be ruled out, and while the use of some passages in 
Plato’s works by other pagan and Christian authors will naturally 
have prompted Eusebius to include certain texts in his work, Eusebius 
is likely to have turned to the original texts of Plato that he could 
find in his library (see ifra on Plato). To take another example, 
Eusebius’ recourse to the original text is also evident when Eusebius’ 
use of Abydenus in the Chronicon is compared with that in the PE. 
When Eusebius employed Abydenus for information about the 
Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar at PE [X.41, it is apparent that 
Eusebius did not simply turn to his earlier use of Abydenus in the 
Chronographia (Schoene 1.37—43), since the extracts in the PE are more 
extensive: so, for example, PE [X.41.3 is absent from the Chronographia. 
The most likely explanation is that in the PE Eusebius consulted 
Abydenus’ work anew. 

In the preface to PE XV (and cf. PE 1.6.5) Eusebius gives an out- 
line of his argument, an argument that he must have formulated in 
advance of composition as a guide either in collecting material or 
in arranging material that had already been read and excerpted. ‘To 
be sure, Eusebius used intermediaries, even anthologies for some 
material like poetry, but Eusebius’ method in his other works was 
to read original texts and gather material, a practice that he is likely 
to have followed when he composed the PE. 


FNstoria Ecclesiastica 


One of Eusebius’ purposes in the HE was to record those 6doot te 
KOTO YEVELV EKCKOTHV CyPEOUs T} Kai 1% CVYPALUGTOV TOV BEiov éxpéofev- 
oav, Adyov “who in each generation were ambassadors of the divine 
word either in speech or in writings” (HE 1.1.1). Consequently, the 
HE contains much valuable information on numerous early Christian 
authors. Some of this information comes in the form of excerpts 


and Apologetic Historiography, Suppl. to Novum Testamentum 64 (Leiden, 1992), 
p. 143, cautions against “the conclusion that Eusebios knew all of the sources he 
cited firsthand” and, citing Freudenthal, states that Eusebius “tended to rely upon 
more recent compilers rather than the original authors,” he confuses the distinc- 
tion between Eusebius’ citing of a source firsthand and the nature of the source 
(compilation or not). 
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from lost writings, and some of it simply comes in the form of titles 
of works otherwise unknown. Eusebius certainly did research outside 
Caesarea, for he once indicates that he used the library at Jerusalem 
(HE VI.20.1; see further below), but his own library at Caesarea 
must have served as the primary resource from which Eusebius could 
draw information about the Church’s ambassadors in writing. 
Because Eusebius’ primary resource was the library at Caesarea, 
his notices of the works of individual writers were largely based upon 
what Eusebius found within his library. That is, Eusebius generally 
recorded what was available to him firsthand. Although Chesnut goes 
too far when he hypothesizes that the HE initially began as a “librar- 
ian’s research aid,” he certainly understands how Eusebius’ work 
developed from the resources of the library at Caesarea and how it 
thus provides a key to the contents of the ecclesiastical works in that 
library. In addition, Eusebius reports that he included in his Vita 
Pamphili the lists (xtvaxec) of the works by Origen and other eccle- 
siastical authors that Pamphilus had collected for the library at 
Caesarea.®! While the exact nature of these mivaxes is not known, it 
is likely that Pamphilus not only listed titles but also included infor- 
mation about the various authors of the works. Sometimes there 
may have been no biographical information about the authors, as 
was perhaps the case with the authors Eusebius discusses at HE V.27. 
Neveretheless, these lists will have furnished Eusebius with guidance 
in the composition of his HE. Eusebius must have often then read 
through, or at the least thumbed through, the works of the authors 
he names.® Later in his life, Eusebius claimed, “Of men more ancient 


6 G. F. Chesnut, The First Christian Histories: Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
and Evagrius, Second edition, revised (Macon, GA, 1986), p. 120. 

| HE V1.32.3: ... tig ovvayBeions abt tov te ‘Opryévovug kai tov GAAwv exKAn- 
CLASTLKOV Gvyypagéwv BBALOAHKNS tods TivaKkas mapeBEunv.... (“I quoted as evi- 
dence the lists in the library that he had brought together of the works of Origen 
and of other ecclesiastical writers” [trans. Oulton].) While Eusebius credits Pamphilus 
with collecting books, it is unclear from this passage whether Eusebius drew up the 
lists of the contents himself or whether he used lists already compiled by Pamphilus. 
Jerome, Ep. 34.2, indicates that Pamphilus prepared this index. 

@ Cf R. Blum, “Literaturverzeichnung,” AGB (1983), cols. 90-94. Blum conjec- 
tures that the index of the library’s contents was arranged chronologically accord- 
ing to author and included biographical data. 

°* Tt may be worth noting by comparison that, in his examination of The Library 
of Lactantius (Oxford, 1978), R. M. Ogilvie concludes about Eusebius’ Western con- 
temporary: “His method of quotation shows that, although he is sometimes con- 
tent to paraphrase from memory or elsewhere, he often turned to actual texts from 
which he copied out substantial passages” (p. 4). 
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than Origen I have read as many ecclesiastical works as possible, 
and of both bishops and synods I have read various letters written 
long ago, through which is shown the one and the same character 
of the faith.”°* Even though it was made in the heat of polemic, it 
is a credible claim. 

While authors who, to Eusebius’ knowledge, composed only one 
or two works often received brief notices, for those writers who com- 
posed many works, Eusebius could often provide rather lengthy cat- 
alogues from what was at hand in his library. Among such catalogues 
are those of Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, Philo, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Julius Africanus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Anatolius of 
Laodicea, Serapion of Antioch, Theophilus of Antioch, Dionysius of 
Corinth, Melito of Sardis, and Apollinarius of Hierapolis. Even in 
these catalogues Eusebius occasionally recognized that the works he 
knew—the works in the library at Caesarea—represented only a 
portion of the authors’ “published” works. For example, in the cat- 
alogue of Hippolytus’ works (HE VI.22) Eusebius is careful to list 
what works have been transmitted to him, though he acknowledges 
that other people possess some other works by Hippolytus. Likewise, 
in the catalogue of Serapion of Antioch’s works (HE VI.12) Eusebius 
reports only those works (u6va) that have reached him, though other 
works exist. Eusebius did the same in the catalogues of the works 
of Apollinarius of Hierapolis and of Anatolius of Laodicea. 

In the case of three particularly prolific authors, Philo, Origen, 
and Dionysius of Alexandria, Eusebius may actually be accused of 
providing incomplete catalogues. But, the number of works missing 
from Philo’s catalogue and from Dionysius’ catalogue is compara- 
tively small in such a long list, and Origen’s works were catalogued 
more fully in another of Eusebius’ works, the Vita Pamphil. Methodius 
of Olympus may be considered a rather exceptional case, since he 
seems to have been excluded from the HE because of his criticism 
of some of Origen’s ideas. 

But in his attempt to give a full view of the Church’s ambassadors 


* Contra Marcellum 1.4.8: éyo 5& Kai Qpryévovg naAcotépav avdpOv rAeiotois dooig 
EKKANOLAGTIKOTS GVYYPALWAOW EvtETbYNKE, EMLOKOTOV Te Kat GvVddMV EMLOTOAAIC 
Siapdporg npdTaAa ypagetoaic, dv’ wv Eig KAI O ADTOG O Tig TioTEWS YaPAKTIP GnodetKvu- 
ta. The passage is cited by R. M. Grant, “Papias in Eusebius’ Church History,” 
Meélanges Puech (Paris, 1974), p. 212, who found it in A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchr. 
Lit. (Leipzig, 1893), 1560-561. 
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in writing, Eusebius did occasionally include more in his catalogues 
than he actually knew firsthand. In the catalogue of Tatian’s works 
(HE IV.29.6-7) Eusebius records the existence of the Diatessaron and 
a work paraphrasing the words of St. Paul. The Diatessaron was prob- 
ably included because of its fame, the paraphrase of St. Paul because 
of its boldness; both were simply too well known to be neglected. 
Eusebius probably referred to the Apology of Aristides at HE IV.3.3 
because it was such an early example of the genre, a parallel to 
Quadratus’ Apology. Ammonius’ Harmony of Moses and Jesus is named 
at HE VI1.19.10 in order to demonstrate that Origen’s teacher was 
throughout his life a Christian, and not because of Ammonius’ repute 
in the Church. Of course, it must be remembered that Eusebius did 
intend to list the works of prominent churchmen, and at least one 
report of works that were probably not in Eusebius’ possession can 
be explained in this way. The catalogue of Miltiades’ works (HE 
V.17) was easily included in the HE because it was available in the 
Anonymous Anti-Montanist’s work, which Eusebius was using at the 
time. 

It is, however, rather the exceptional case, and not standard prac- 
tice, for Eusebius to name a work he does not possess. There are, 
in fact, examples of Eusebius’ omitting from his catalogues works 
that he knew existed but did not possess. Tatian’s Problemata, known 
from Rhodon (HE V.13.8), is absent from the catalogue of ‘Tatian’s 
works (HE IV.29.6-7), and Justin Martyr’s Adversus Marcionem, known 
from a reference in Irenaeus (HF IV.11.8; 18.9) is not included in 
the catalogue of Justin’s works at HE IV.18.1—6. In general, Eusebius’ 
catalogues are reliable indications of what Eusebius had available to 
him at Caesarea. 

A conspectus is presented below of the vocabulary Eusebius uses 
in his notices of authors and the catalogues of their writings. While 
Eusebius’ terminology may not adhere to any strict laws, it shows 
coherence and even consistency. Almost all works and authors treated 
in the HE appear in the conspectus, but for some (Bardesanes, Ariston 
of Pella, Ignatius of Antioch, and Judas, all of whose works Eusebius 
possessed; and Pinytus of Gortyn and Modestus, whose works Euse- 
bius probably did not possess), no special terminology was used by 
Eusebius. Four basic categories emerge. In the first, some form of 
the word é0eiv is used, always with either eig Huds or cic Huetépav 
yvaow, with the general meaning “to reach us,” or, that is, “to come 
into our [Eusebius’] possession.” In the second, a form of the word 
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gépeo8ar is used, with the meaning “to be extant.” In the third, a 
form of the word o@Ceo8a1 is used, with the meaning “to be preserved.” 
In the fourth, a form of «katoAmetv is used, with the meaning “to 
have left behind.” Eusebius possessed all of the works that fall into 
the first category. Eusebius seems to have possessed all of the works 
that fall into the second category except ‘Tatian’s Diatessaron. By con- 
trast, the remaining two categories are more ambiguous. Eusebius 
sometimes strengthened his language by adding nuiv, thereby giving 
more secure evidence of his possession of certain works. Nevertheless, 
some of the works that fall into these categories (but without the 
nutv) were not in Eusebius’ possession, namely, Aristides in the third 
category and Miltiades and, possibly, Ammonius in the fourth. 





éOeiv épecBar oaleoBar KotoAimelv 
Acts of Anon. against Alexander of Ammonius 
‘Thaddeus Artemon Jerusalem (VI.19.10, 
(1.12.3, etg (V.28.1) (VL11.3, map’ TAP TOIG 
TMGic) Beryllus: Synodal nuiv) @iAoKéAo1c) 
Agrippa Castor Acts (VI.33.3) Aristides ([V.3.3, Anatolius of 
(IV.7.6, eis Dionysius of TOPH% TAELSTOLG) Laodicea 
MGs) Alexandria, Clement of (VII.32.20) 
Anatolius of Novatianist Alexandria Anon. Anti- 
Laodicea Letters (VL13.1, nap’ Montanist 
(VII.32.13, etg (VI.46.2; 46.5) hiv) (V.16.1, npiv) 
TLLGic) Dionysius of Letters in Aristides (IV.3.3) 
Apollinarius of Alexandria, Library at Beryllus of 
Hierapolis Baptismal Jerusalem Bostra 
IV.27.1, eicg Letters (VI.20.1) (VI.20.2) 
TMGic) (VII.9.6) Theophilus of Dionysius of 
Roman Dionysius of Antioch Alexandria 
Novatianist Alexandria, (IV.24) (VII.26.3, 
Dossier Festal Letters | Various Authors LIV) 
V1.43.3, eig (VII.20.1 and at HE V.27 Miltiades 
TUG) 22.11) (V.17.5, 
Gaius Dionysius of LLVTLLOLs Ht) 
V1.20.3, eig Alexandria, Tatian (IV.29.7) 
TyLLGic) Letters on 
Hegesippus Sabellianism 
IV.22.1, etc (VIL.26.1) 
TLLGxc) Dionysius of 
Hippolytus Corinth 
VI.22, ic (IV.23.4; 23.9; 





TUG) 23.13) 
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It may be of some additional interest that Eusebius twice employs 
this terminology in the VC. At VC IV.8 Eusebius introduces Con- 
stantine’s letter to Sapor with the words gépetar. . . rap’ adtoig uty, 
“there is extant among us.” At VC II.23.3 Eusebius introduces the 
quotation of “an authentic imperial law preserved among us,” & 
avBevtikod Tod nap’ Hiv pvAattoUévov PaciAr1Kod vouov, Constantine’s 
letter to the provincials of Palestine, a text that is also partially pre- 
served on P. Lond. 878. 


An idea that has been put forward by R. M. Grant now deserves 
attention. Grant seems to assert that Eusebius at least twice in the 
HE utilized pre-existing dossiers of material. Upon investigation, how- 
ever, the existence of such dossiers must be denied. 

An Anti-heretical, Anti-Marcionite Collection? In his general analysis of 
Eusebius’ sources in the HE, Grant asserts: “Certainly there was a 
collection of authors anti-heretical and chiefly anti-Marcionite; Eusebius 
made use of it in IV.21-9.”® If by “collection” Grant means a com- 
pilation of selected works by Hegesippus, Dionysius of Corinth, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Philip of Gortyn, Irenaeus, Modestus, Melito 
of Sardis, Apollinarius of Hierapolis, Musanus, and Tatian that was 
developed anterior to Eusebius, then his view must be rejected. 
Eusebius did not utilize an already-existing collection, florilegium, or 
dossier for HE IV.21—29. To clarify how Eusebius did compose these 
chapters, it will be necessary to review the structure of IV.21ff (cf. 
infra the section on these chapters). 

Eusebius uses [V.21 to introduce a number of orthodox ecclesi- 
astical writers who flourished in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The 
organizational principle, then, is both theological and chronological. 
For this reason, the chapters that ought to be considered as a unit 
in HE IV are chapters 21 through 28. Chapter 29 on Tatian must 
be excluded from this grouping because Tatian’s orthodoxy is man- 
ifestly suspect, and in the governing chapter of this section, [V.21, 
Eusebius specifies that he has written evidence that the authors he 
names are orthodox. 

HE IV.21 thus stands as an outline of authors whom Eusebius 
will describe in the succeeding chapters ([V.22—28), with his primary 
attention on the works produced by these writers. The order itself 


® R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford, 1980), p. 43. 
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may be loose, since Eusebius probably did not know the precise 
chronological order of these authors.®° The order is not, however, 
dictated by the fact that all of the writers are anti-heretical, partic- 
ularly anti-Marcionite. To be sure, most of the writers composed 
works against heretics (although it is unclear whether, for example, 
Hegesippus or Melito falls into this category), but this is a charac- 
teristic of the age in the Church. And Theophilus is reported to 
have written a treatise against Marcion, which Eusebius likely pos- 
sessed (HE IV.24). But, in the next chapter (WE IV.25) Eusebius 
simply adds that Philip of Gortyn, Irenaeus, and Modestus also com- 
posed attacks on Marcion because this subject was introduced by 
the listing of Theophilus’ similar treatise. Of all of the works recorded 
in [V.22—28, Eusebius is least likely to have possessed copies of those 
anti-Marcionite works listed at IV.25. The other writers surveyed by 
Eusebius do not seem to have written works against Marcion.°’ 

When he composed IV.21—28, Eusebius drew up a list of ortho- 
dox writers who could be placed approximately in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. Eusebius either knew the works of these writers directly 
from what was contained in the library at Caesarea (Hegesippus, 
Dionysius of Corinth, Theophilus, Melito, Apollinarius, and Musanus), 
or he knew of their works from the statements of other writers ([V.25: 
Philip of Gortyn, Irenaeus’ work against Marcion, and Modestus). 
Using his list as a guide, Eusebius proceeded to give catalogues of 
the works of each writer. His catalogues are naturally more detailed 
for those writers whose works he knew firsthand. 

An Anti-Montanist Dossier? In this same discussion of Eusebius’ use 
of “earlier collections,” Grant writes that “there are also records of 
synods in regard to Montanists (at any rate, a dossier, V.16—19).”° 
Later, Grant adds: “We do not know how he [Eusebius] knew that 
Montanism began about 170. Perhaps he found the information in 
an anti-Montanist dossier in the church library” (p. 84). But, Grant 
offers no evidence that Eusebius used a dossier of material compiled 
by someone before him. Instead, it seems more likely that Eusebius 


® For example, in the Chronicon (p. 206 Helm) Eusebius dates Melito and 
Apollinarius to the year 170 and Dionysius to the year 171, but in the HE Eusebius 
describes the works of Dionysius before those of Melito and Apollinarius. 

°” But cf. P. Nautin’s reconstruction of the letters of Dionysius of Corinth (in 
Lettres et écrwains chrétiens, pp. 13-32). 

8 R. M. Grant, Eusebius as a Church Historian, p. 43. 
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himself put together the material of HE V.16—-19 from his own use 
of the texts available to him at Caesarea. As is suggested in Chapter 
VII (in the entries on these authors), Eusebius apparently used the 
Anonymous Anti-Montanist, Serapion of Antioch’s Epistula to Caricus 
and Pontius, and Apollonius’ treatise firsthand; there is no need to 
look beyond Eusebius’ use of these works for an anterior dossier. 

To be fair to Grant, however, it should be admitted that Eusebius, 
though he used works firsthand, did make use of dossiers in the sense 
that some works reached him in particular groups. So, for example, 
it is evident from what Eusebius says at HE IV.15.47—48 that he 
possessed a manuscript that included an account of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the passion of Piontus, and the acts of Carpus, Papylus, 
and Agathonice (see imfra on Polycarp). The letters of Dionysius of 
Alexandria must already have been gathered into collections of Festal 
letters and letters on the Baptismal Controversy, Sabellianism, and 
Novatianist Controversy (in this latter case there were two collec- 
tions, one of letters by Dionysius and one of letters by Western 
churchmen). Dionysius of Corinth’s “catholic” letters were probably 
collected together. H. J. Lawlor has already called attention to these 
collections, although his attempt to determine the number of papyrus 
rolls used in these collections employs too much speculation.” 

There were still other collections assembled in ecclesiastical dis- 
putes: Eusebius possessed a dossier of letters issued by ecclesiastical 
synods during the Paschal Controversy in the late second century, 
and another dossier, including a letter from Dionysius of Alexandria, 
the synodal letter, and a record of the debate between Malchion 
and Paul, must have come from the deposition of Paul of Samosata. 
Another possible collection deserves to be noted, one Grant himself 
suspects,” for the Constantinian documents at HE X.5-7 may have 
come to Eusebius as a unit. 


Finally, some reference ought to be made to the article of B. 
Gustafsson on “Eusebius’ Principles in Handling His Sources, As 
Found in His Church History, Books I-VII.”’' Gustafsson attempts 


° H. J. Lawlor, “On the Use by Eusebius of Volumes of Tracts,” Eusebiana: 
Essays on the Ecclesvastical History of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea (Oxford, 1912), pp. 
136-178. 

7 R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian, pp. 161-162. 

7” B. Gustafsson in Studia Patristica 4 (1961), TU 79, pp. 429-441. 
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to determine when Eusebius used primary sources in the HE and 
when he used secondary sources, and he recommends “a guarded 
attitude towards Eusebius’s quotations and abstracts when there is 
any reason to suppose that he got them from secondary sources, 
such as excerpts, anthologies of excerpts, or quotations or abstracts 
in other works.”” It is a reasonable enough recommendation in itself, 
but examination of Gustafsson’s evidence leads one to put aside his 
conclusions on this question. 

Gustafsson correctly notes as secondary uses (that is, uses of inter- 
mediaries) (a) Eusebius’ reference to a rescript of ‘Trajan (HE H1.33.3, 
from Tertullian), (b) Hadrian’s rescript (HE IV.9, from Justin Martyr), 
and (c) Antoninus Pius’ rescript (ZH IV.13, through a source unrec- 
ognized by Gustafsson, but probably Melito of Sardis). He seems to 
think Gallienus’ rescript (ZE VIIL.13) an example of a primary source, 
although it probably came to Eusebius through one of Dionysius of 
Alexandria’s letters (see imfra). Gustafsson is also wrong about Melito’s 
work on Easter (see infra), and his argument that at HE IV.16.7—9 
Eusebius may not have been using Tatian’s Oratio ad Graecos firsthand 
is unpersuasive, especially since the evidence of PH X demonstrates 
that Eusebius possessed ‘Tatian’s work. 

Gustafsson also suggests that, if Eusebius does not specify the exact 
book from which he has drawn his quotation, he may not be using 
his source firsthand. His example of Papias is rejected below (in/fra 
on Papias), but the general principle may in any case be disputed: 
one cannot really expect that, when Eusebius takes a quotation 
firsthand from a source, he will consistently cite the specific book 
and work, but, when he takes a passage from an intermediary, he 
will not. For example, Eusebius owned Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses, 
and yet Eusebius does not consistently name the books from which 
he draws his quotations (see further infra on Irenaeus). What, in any 
case, if Eusebius used an intermediary who cited the specific book 


” Gustafsson’s arguments on this question appear on pp. 429-435; the quota- 
tion appears on pp. 432-433. The remainder of his article, a determination of 
Eusebius’ principles for selecting materials (for example, the importance of the ortho- 
doxy of Christian works and the importance of the universal esteem enjoyed by 
non-Christian works) remains valuable. Gustafsson is still cited with approval: for 
example, J. T. Fitzgerald, “Eusebius and The Little Labyrinth,” The Early Church in Its 
Context, A. J. Malherbe et al., edd., Suppl. to Novum Testamentum 90 (Leiden, 
1998), p. 120, note 1; H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 156, note 34 (on p. 301). 
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of the work? ‘There can be no proof of direct or indirect acquain- 
tance from this line of inquiry.” 

In addition, Gustafsson casts doubt on Eusebius’ manner of quot- 
ing by questioning whether one can ever be sure that Eusebius has 
quoted in direct speech. His example of a letter of Alexander of 
Jerusalem ought to be rejected (see below im/fra on Alexander), and 
his other example, the Testimonium Flavianum, is a particularly com- 
plicated passage the origin of which is unclear (see infra on Josephus). 


Appendix: The Phrase Adyosg (Kat)éxer in the Historia Ecclesiastica 


Eusebius’ use of the phrases Adyog éxer and Adyog katéxer has been 
the subject of a modest amount of scholarly attention. Many scholars 
accept that a written source ordinarily lies behind the expression 
MOoyos («kat)éxe1, but Eusebius sometimes seems to rely on oral tradi- 
tion.’* Because, however, modern scholars give various lists of Eusebius’ 
use of the phrase, it seems useful to set out a new listing, including 
some closely related phrases, with a brief examination of Eusebius’ 
possible sources. 

(1) HE 1.12.3 (xatéyet Adyoc). In his discussion of the names of the 
seventy disciples Jesus sent out (Luke 10:1), Eusebius names Matthias, 
who was also Judas’ replacement among the apostles (Acts 1:23—26). 
Lawlor cannot identify the source but is inclined to think it a writ- 
ten document.”? Grant suggests Clement of Alexandria’s Hypotyposes.”° 
Popular tradition, or, that is, oral tradition, however, ought not to 
be excluded. 

(2) HE I1.1.13 (katéyer Adyos). Eusebius relates the tradition that 


By comparison, C. Jacob, “Athenaeus the Librarian,” Athenaeus and His World: 
Reading Greek Culture in the Roman World, D. Braund and J. Wilkins, edd. (Exeter, 
2000), pp. 92-93, engages this same problem in Athenaeus. Jacob uses Athenacus’ 
quotations of Posidonius’ History as an example and finds that, of Posidonius’ fifty- 
two books, only four are named in the nineteen quotations, yet there is no proof 
that Athenaeus had not read more than just those four books, and “smaller quo- 
tations, without book number, do not necessarily prove an indirect source” (p. 93). 

™ Cf H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 21, citing J. B. Lightfoot with approval: the 
phrase Adyosg Katéyet “is not confined to oral tradition, but may include contem- 
porary written authorities, and implies authentic and trustworthy information.” Cf. 
also M. M. Sage, “Eusebius and the Rain Miracle: Some Observations,” Historia 
26 (1987), p. 97; and K. Toyota, “The Authenticity of Eusebius’ Sources: a Study 
of the Two Formulae in Historia Ecclesiastica,” Journal of Classical Studies 39 (1991), 
pp. 92-101 (in Japanese but with a summary in English at pp. 165—166). 

® H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 22 and note 3. 

7 R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford, 1980), p. 40, note 16. 
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the Ethiopian converted by Philip (Acts 8:26-40) was the first to 
preach the Gospel in Ethiopia. This information may be nothing 
more than Eusebius’ extrapolation from the text of Acts. 

(3) HE IL.7.1 («atéxer Adyoc). Eusebius records the tradition that 
Pontius Pilate committed suicide. In the same chapter this same 
report is attributed to unnamed Olympiad chroniclers (cf. Chronicon, 
p. 178c Helm: Seribunt Romanorum fustorict). ‘The source is unknown: 
possibly the story comes from the Olympiad chroniclers, but possi- 
bly Eusebius recollected no specific source.” 

(4) HE I1.17.1 (Adyog éxet). Eusebius reports a tradition that Philo 
met St. Peter in Rome. The source is unknown, though Runia has 
recently suggested Clement of Alexandria’s Hypotyposes.” 

(5) HE I1.17.6 (Adéyog pnotv). Eusebius here reproduces the sub- 
stance of Acts 4: 34-35. 

(6) HE 11.17.19 (Adyog gnotv). Eusebius refers indirectly to the text 
he has been using throughout this chapter, HE 1.17, Philo’s De vita 
contemplatwa. 

(7) HE 11.22.2 (Adyog éxer). Eusebius reports the tradition that, after 
his release from prison, St. Paul came a second time to Rome, where 
he suffered martyrdom. The source is not known. Bardy believes a 
written source such as Irenaeus or Gaius was used, while Grant 
again suggests Clement of Alexandria’s Hypotyposes.’? But it is more 
likely that Eusebius came to his own conclusion on the basis of Paul’s 
correspondence, since he soon appeals to Paul’s Second Letter to 
Timothy for support (I1.22.2—6).°° 

(8) HE 11.25.5 (totopotvtat). The tradition that Peter and Paul 
were both martyred at Rome probably comes from Gaius, whom 
Eusebius adduces as evidence at II.25.7, although Dionysius of Corinth 
also provides evidence (II.25.8). 

(9) HE L.11 (Adyog xatéyet). Lawlor is probably correct to make 
Hegesippus the source of this information about the Christian com- 
munity after the death of James and the fall of Jerusalem.*! 


77 Cf. my “Seven Unidentified Sources in Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica,” Nova 
Doctrina Vetusque, D. Kries and C. B. Tkacz, edd. (New York, 1999), pp. 79-80. 

® D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: a Survey, Compendia Rerum 
Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum 3 (Assen, 1993), p. 7. 

” G, Bardy, SC #31 (Paris, 1952), p. 84 and note 6; R. M. Grant, Eusebius as 
Church Historian, p. 40, note 16. 

8° Cf. Lawlor and Oulton, II.73; M. M. Sage, “Rain Miracle,” Historia (1987), 
p. 98. 

8! AL. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 54; Lawlor and Oulton, II.84—85. 
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(10) HE MI1.18.1 (katéyet Adyoc). This passage on the exile of St. 
John to Patmos should also be attributed to Hegesippus.” 

(11) HE IIL.19 (morards catéxer Adyoc). Likewise, this passage on 
Domitian’s attempt to destroy the descendants of David comes from 
Hegesippus.** 

(12) HE I11.20.9 (xapadtdmot Adyos). Here, too, the notice of St. 
John’s return to Ephesus comes from Hegesippus."* 

(13) HE WI.24.5 («katéyet Adyoc). The story that SS. Matthew and 
John wrote their Gospels out of necessity may simply be common 
tradition, since elsewhere in this chapter Eusebius uses the word gaot 
to relate information about St. John (III.24.7). Lawlor, however, 
maintains the possibility that Eusebius is, at least in the case of St. 
Matthew, referring to Papias (cf. III.39.16), Irenaeus (cf. V.8.2), or 
Origen (cf. VI.25.4).® 

(14) HE 1.32.1 (katéye Adyos). Eusebius records the occurrence 
of persecution under Trajan. Eusebius cites Hegesippus at IHI.32.2, 
Tertullian at III.33.3, and Ignatius of Antioch at HI.36. Sage is prob- 
ably correct to interpret Eusebius’ use of katéxet Adyog here as a gen- 
eralization from multiple sources.*° 

(15) HE JI1.36.3 (Adyos éxeu). Eusebius reports how Ignatius of 
Antioch was sent to Rome for martyrdom. The source must be 
Ignatius’ own letters, which Eusebius uses in this chapter. 

(16) HE III.37.1 (Adyog éyet). The Quadratus named here seems 
to be a conflation of the apologist of IV.3.2 and the prophet men- 
tioned by the Anonymous Anti-Montanist at V.17.2. The phrase 
here must be Eusebius’ own formula for his imperfect recollection 
of these two pieces of evidence. 

(17) HE IV.5.1 (Adyog xatéyet). Eusebius parenthetically explains 
that he has been unable to find the dates of the bishops of Jerusalem 
in written form: according to tradition, the bishops all were short- 
lived. This report may owe something to local tradition (oral tradi- 
tion) at Jerusalem, but Eusebius also makes clear in this passage that 


® HL. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 54; Lawlor and Oulton, I.90—92. 

8H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 54. 

“AL J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 54; Lawlor and Oulton, II.90—92. 

® H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 22, note 2. K. Toyota, “Authenticity,” 7CS (1991), 
p. 98, conjectures Papias. 

% M. M. Sage, “Rain Miracle,” Historia (1987), pp. 98-99; cf. Lawlor and Oulton, 
11.104, followed by K. Toyota, “Authenticity,” 7CS (1991), p. 98, who seem rather 
to think that the phrase refers to Hegesippus alone. 
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he is using some written documents (tooodtov && éyypaqov rapetAnea) 
as evidence for his list of bishops who held office before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and later, at HE V.12.2, Eusebius refers to what 
seems to be a written succession list, at tOv «dt601 Siadoxai, of bish- 
ops who held office after the destruction of Jerusalem. It is possible 
that Hegesippus was one of Eusebius’ written sources, even if 
Hegesippus was not the specific source for the report on the short 
lives of the earliest bishops of Jerusalem.*’ 

(18) HE IV.29.1 (Adyog éxer). The tradition that Tatian was the 
author of Encratism probably comes from Irenaeus, who is quoted 
at IV.29.2-3. 

(19) HE V.5.1 and 2 (Adyos éxet). The expression is used twice in 
the account of the “rain miracle” that occurred in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. The source is likely Apollinarius of Hierapolis, to 
whom Eusebius refers elsewhere in this chapter (V.5.4). Sage is prob- 
ably correct to suggest that Eusebius uses the phrase here in order 
to express some doubt about the credibility of the story he repeats.” 

(20) HE V.10.1 (Adyog éxe). Eusebius reports how Pantaenus, a 
Stoic, was particularly distinguished among the learned men of his 
day. The source of this information is unknown. Eusebius uses in 
this same chapter the words gaotv and Aéyetor, and while Lawlor 
contrasts Adyog éxet with these terms, arguing that a written docu- 
ment is implied,®’ Eusebius could simply be vaguely recalling com- 
mon tradition. 

(21) HE V.19.1 (xatéyet AOyoc). Eusebius reports the tradition that 
Serapion succeeded Maximinus as bishop of Antioch. The source of 
this information is not known, but Schwartz thinks it a written list, 
without dates, of the bishops of Antioch.” 

(22) HE VI1.4.3 (Adyog éxet). Eusebius reports the tradition that 


87 See the entry on Succession Lists, pp. 257-258. H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 
91-94 (and at Lawlor and Oulton, H.167—170), thinks Eusebius used Hegesippus 
in this passage, as does Y. Lederman, “Les Evéques juifs de Jérusalem,” Revue Biblique 
104 (1997), pp. 212-215. 

8M. M. Sage, “Rain Miracle,” Historia (1987), pp. 101-104 and 111-112. 

8° HL. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 22, note 2; Lawlor and Oulton, II.164. R. M. 
Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian, p. 61, inclines towad the opinion that oral tra- 
dition is the source, but he holds out the possibility that it is Clement of Alexandria’s 
Hypotyposes. K. Toyota, “Authenticity,” JCS (1991), p. 98, attributes the information 
to Clement’s Hypotyposes. 

% E. Schwartz, Die Kirchengeschichte, U11.ccxxxix—cexl, followed by M. M. Sage, 
“Rain Miracle,” Historia (1987), p. 99. 
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Serenus, one of Origen’s pupils, was martyred by torture and decap- 
itation. ‘The source is likely Origen himself, since, immediately after 
this story, Eusebius appeals to Origen for the story of another stu- 
dent’s martyrdom, that of Herais.”! 

(23) HE V1.28 («otéyet AOyoc). Eusebius reports how two of Origen’s 
friends, Ambrose and Procopius, suffered as confessors for no more 
than three years. Eusebius seems to have used Origen’s Exhortatio ad 
Martyrium, Gomm. in Iohan., and letters for this information.” 

(24) HE VI1.34 («oatéyer Adyoc). Eusebius reports the tradition that 
Philip the Arab, a Christian, was denied entrance to a church until 
he confessed his sins. Eusebius continues the story with the word 
héyeto. The source is not known. Crouzel conjectures that Eusebius 
drew the story from one of Origen’s letters. 

(25) HE VII.12 («atéxet Adyog). Eusebius reports how a Marcionite 
woman was martyred at Caesarea in the persecution of Valerian 
along with Priscus, Malchus, and Alexander. In describing the actions 
of the three men, Eusebius uses the words gaotv and iotopotow. 
The stories of all four martyrs presumably come from oral tradition 
at Caesarea, although it is possible that a written account of the 
martyrdoms survived.** 

(26) HE VII.32.6 (Adyos exe). Eusebius reports that Anatolius of 
Laodicea established an Aristotelian school at Alexandria. Because 
Anatolius served for a time as co-adjutor at Caesarea and was per- 
haps only one generation older than Eusebius, it seems reasonable 
to assume that Eusebius relied on oral tradition for this informa- 
tion. Further in his description of Anatolius, Eusebius uses the words 
uvnpovedovow and gaotv (VII.32.7—8), also indications of oral tradition. 

(27) HE VIII.6.6 (Adyog éxet). Eusebius reports voluntary martyrdoms 


* Cf. H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 22, note 3; Lawlor and Oulton, II.193. 

® Cf. Lawlor and Oulton, 1.220; M. M. Sage, “Rain Miracle,” Historia (1987), 
p. 100. 

* H. Crouzel, “Le christianisme de ’empereur Philippe l’Arabe,” Gregorianum 56 
(1975), p. 547. See I. Shahid, Rome and the Arabs: a Prolegomenon to the Study of Byzantium 
and the Arabs (Wa. D.C., 1984), pp. 66-93, on the debate over Philip’s Christianity. 

“ Lawlor and Oulton, II.247, think that at least an account of the Marcionite 
woman’s martyrdom survived for Eusebius’ use. M. M. Sage, “Rain Miracle,” Historia 
(1987), p. 101, however, prefers to think that Eusebius relied on oral tradition. 

® So also M. M. Sage, “Rain Miracle,” Historia (1987), p. 97, note 11, and 
K. Toyota, “Authenticity,” 7CS (1991), p. 98. But R. W. Burgess, “The Dates 
and Editions of Eusebius’ Chronict Canones and Historia Ecclesiastica,’ JTS 48 (1997), 
p. 500, believes that Eusebius had a written source. 
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at Nicomedia soon after the outbreak of the Great Persecution and 
the mysterious fire in the imperial palace. Lawlor may be correct to 
suggest that Eusebius possessed a written account of the persecution 
at Nicomedia, perhaps a letter by Lucian of Antioch.*° 

28) HE VIILApp.1 (Adyos éxer). Eusebius reports that Galerius was 
the author of the persecution. The source may simply be current 
tradition. 

How reliable is the information Eusebius presents under the expres- 
sion Adyog (Kat)éyer? The problem seems insolvable because so little 
is known about the passages listed above. When employing this 
phrase, Eusebius does appear, in general, to have used at least one 
source, whether written (the majority) or oral. But the phrase itself 
is rather vague—at least for Eusebius, who regularly names his 
sources—and often indicates some hesitancy on Eusebius’ part about 
his evidence or conclusions.*” Thus Sage is probably correct about 
Eusebius’ use of the expression at V.5.1-2. And, whether his source 
on Pantaenus was written or oral, Eusebius’ use of the words Adyoc 
éyet, gaoiv, and Aéyetar may simply show that he could not verify 
the information he passed on.” Similarly, Eusebius may show hesi- 
tancy about his statements at II.7.1 and III.37.1, when he seems to 
have relied on his own dim recollection of evidence. Sometimes, 
however, the phrase simply allows Eusebius to make indirect refer- 
ence to a source already at hand and in use (e.g., If.1.13; I1.17.6; 
II.17.19) or, in the case of III.32.1, to make a generalization. And 
it is possible that, when the phrase represents oral tradition, it is 
merely a variation on the word gaotv, another term that Eusebius 
cannot be said to have avoided.*? 


% HL. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 268-270; Lawlor and Oulton, II.272-273. M. M. 
Sage, “Rain Miracle,” Historia (1987), p. 97, note 11, thinks the source is oral 
tradition. 

°*7 On this aspect of the problem, see M. M. Sage, “Rain Miracle,” Historia (1987). 

% See C. Scholten, “Die alexandrinsche Katechetenschule,” Jahrbuch fiir Antike und 
Christentum 38 (1995), p. 18, note 10. 

® See HE 1.12.1; 1.12.3; 11.2.2; 11.15.2; 1f.16.1; 1.25.5; I.1; T1.3.1-2; I1.3.5-6; 
TII.20.9; TIY.11; III.24.7; 1V.5.2; 1V.29.6; IV.30.2; V.10.2; VI.2.1-2; VI.2.8-11; 
VI.9-11; VI.33.4; VIL12; VIL17; VII.32.6-8. The word aotv regularly implies 
oral tradition but occasionally refers to written evidence. Cf. H. J. Lawlor, Eusebzana, 
p. 36. 
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C. Sources OuTsIDE CAESAREA 


While his primary resource was the library at Caesarea, Eusebius 
does state that he made use of at least one other library when he 
composed the HE, the library founded in the early third century by 
Alexander, the bishop of Jerusalem. Eusebius acknowledges his use 
of this library at HE VI1.20.1: 


HkuaCov 5 Kat& todo TAEtovg Adytot Ka ExKANoLoTIKOl GvSp_Ec, OV Kai 
EMG TOA, Gc TPO GAANAOUS Siexc&pattov, éti vdv GMCopévas ebDpetv evropov. 
at Kai cig Tas EOvAGYOnoay év TH Kate AiAtav BiBALoO|KH, Pog TOD tHVI- 
KG5e TH adt601 Sténovtog ExxAnotav “AAcEdvSpov éemioxevacbeton, Ky’ Ts 
Ka adtOL Tas VAaC Thc WET yEipas DroBécews Exi tTAdTOV GvVAyaYEIV 
Sedvvjpede. 


At this time many learned churchmen flourished, and it is easy to find 
the letters that they used to write to each other still now preserved. 
These letters were preserved even down to our time in the library at 
Aclia, which was fitted out by Alexander, who was at that time man- 
aging the church there. We ourselves have also been able to collect 
from it [the library] the materials of the subject at hand. 


The churchmen of whom Eusebius speaks are situated in the reign 
of Caracalla (211-217) (HE V1.8.7), though in the chapter directly 
following VI.20 Eusebius introduces the reigns of Macrinus (217-218) 
and Alexander Severus (222-235): the date in the narrative is thus 
ca. 220. Alexander himself became bishop of Jerusalem in ca. 212, 
since his episcopate is linked to the begining of Caracalla’s reign 
(HE V1.8.7). With Theoctistus of Caesarea, he defended Origen when 
Demetrius of Alexandria criticized Origen’s preaching at Caesarea 
(HE V1.19.17-18); he supported Origen’s permanent removal from 
Alexandria; and he attended Origen’s lectures at Caesarea (HE VI1.27). 
Alexander perished in prison during the Decian persecution (HE 
VI.39.2-3). 

Even before Alexander established his library at Jerusalem, how- 
ever, an ecclesiastical archive probably existed there, for Narcissus 
of Jerusalem had assisted Theophilus of Caesarea in drafting a syn- 
odal letter during the Paschal Controversy in ca. 190, and the church 
at Jerusalem presumably retained a copy of this document. Unless— 
and this is unlikely—an archive survived from the time when Christians 
returned to Jerusalem after Titus destroyed the city in 70 (Eusebius 
reports the existence of bishops of Jerusalem in this period at HE 
IV.5), the archive probably dated back to the period after 135, after 
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the revolt of Bar Cochba (132-135) had been suppressed and when 
Hadrian rebuilt the city as the Colonia Aelia Capitolina. 

Of the learned churchmen referred to at HE VI.20.1, Eusebius 
first names Beryllus of Bostra, then Hippolytus, and finally Gaius of 
Rome (VI.20.2-3).'°° Eusebius reports that “Beryllus has left behind, 
together with his letters, various beautiful works ... and likewise also 
Hippolytus,” whose see Eusebius does not know. Gaius’ dialogue 
with the Cataphrygian Proclus, reports Eusebius, has also come down 
to him. 

It is evident from the context of HE V1.20.2-3 that Beryllus, Hip- 
polytus, and Gaius are intended as examples of the learned church- 
men of the early third century, since Eusebius begins his discussion 
of them with the word tovtwv: “of these [sc. churchmen].” Eusebius’ 
discussion of these three authors is distinct from his intervening ref- 
erence to Alexander’s library, although there is a connecting thought 
between the reference to churchmen who flourished ca. 220 and the 
reference to Alexander’s library: the library contained a noteworthy 
collection of letters from this period. Of the three churchmen, only 
Beryllus wrote letters that could be found in Alexander’s library. In 
order to return the narrative to the description of prominent church- 
men, Eusebius notes that Beryllus composed other works (these, too, 
may have been in Alexander’s library). References to Hippolytus and 
Gaius are thus added to provide further examples of the learned 
churchmen of the early third century and not necessarily as exam- 
ples of authors whose letters could be found in the library at Jerusalem. 
A fuller catalogue of Hippolytus’ writings appears at HE VI.22, and 
Eusebius does not report the existence of letters (see infra on Hippo- 
lytus). Gaius composed a dialogue, but, again, Eusebius makes no 
reference to letters. 

Alexander’s library at Jerusalem was, then, best known for its col- 
lection of letters from the early third century, the very period in 
which Alexander was bishop. In addition to letters (and, apparently, 
other works) by Beryllus of Bostra, Eusebius could doubtlessly find 
copies of Alexander’s own correspondence. Among this correspon- 


100 HE V1.20.2-3: tobt@v BypvAdos ovv éxtotoAaisc Kal OVYYPALUATOV SiAPdpovs 
gidoxaAtac KataAérounev, Emtoxonocs 8’ obdtog HV TOV Kate Bootpav “Ap&Pov. dcodbtas 
dé Kai ‘Innddvtog, Etépac Tov Kai adTOg MPoEGtOs ExKAnotac. [3.] HABev Se eig Huds 
Kai Tatov, Aoywt&tov avbpdc, SidAoyos, éxi “Pouns Kate Zepvpivov mpdc¢ MpdxAov 
Ths Kate Opbyas aipécems DrEpUDYODVTG KEKIVNLEVOG. 
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dence Eusebius probably found letters addressed to Origen and let- 
ters written by Origen, and thus one may conjecture that Jerusalem 
was one of the sources from which Eusebius acquired some of the 
approximately one hundred letters by Origen to which Eusebius 
refers at HE VI.36.3. It was surely also Alexander’s library that fur- 
nished Eusebius with a list of the bishops of Jerusalem, to which 
Eusebius refers at HE IV.5 and V.12.2. 

Grant has suggested that Eusebius found another Christian work 
there, Hegesippus’ ‘Yrouvipata, because, as far as can be judged 
from the extant fragments, it gave considerable treatment to the 
church at Jerusalem.'’! There is no way to determine whether Eusebius 
obtained his copy of Hegesippus’ work from Jerusalem, but if he did 
(or if one of his predecessors did), it is likely enough that he found 
it in Alexander’s library, though because the Hypomnemata was prob- 
ably composed shortly after 190 it could have reached Jerusalem 
even before Alexander’s episcopate. 

There is little to suggest that Alexander’s library contained valu- 
able non-Christian works. A fragment from the eighteenth book of 
Julius Africanus’ Aestot indicates that a manuscript of Homer’s Odyssey 
with variant readings was available at Jerusalem, but it is not entirely 
clear that this text of Homer was in Alexander’s library, since Africa- 
nus refers to &pxeia (“archives”) in Aelia.' Perhaps this reference 
is to a public library in Aelia.'®’ As for the Késtot themselves, while 
Alexander’s library may have contained a copy, Origen, who cor- 
responded with Africanus, is just as likely to have obtained the work 
independently for his library at Caesarea. 

While Alexander’s library did indeed provide Eusebius with mate- 
rials for his HE, it will therefore be prudent not to overestimate its 
wealth. By Eusebius’ own testimony it was most noteworthy for the 
correspondence of churchmen in the early third century. It may have 


1 R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford, 1980), pp. 67-68. 

2 P. Oxy. I.412. H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 154, note 28, supposes 
that the manuscript of Homer was in Alexander’s library because “that is the only 
library known to have existed in Jersalem [sic] at this time.” Cf. E. Habas, “The 
Jewish Origin of Julius Africanus,” 77S 45 (1994), p. 87, to which Gamble, in dis- 
agreement, refers. GC. Wendel, Handbuch der Bibl., 111.130, note 3, minimizes the fact 
that Africanus speaks of &pxeia in Aelia. 

‘03 Hadrian seems to have ensured that the new foundation of Aelia Capitolina 
had all the structures worthy of a Graeco-Roman city (cf. Chronicon Paschale s. a. 
119 [Olympiad 224.3] [Dindorf 1I.474]), and this could well have included some 
sort of a library. 
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contained other ecclesiastical documents and Christian texts, but it 
probably held few non-Christian works.'°* When Origen chose to 
settle at Caesarea, his newly established library must have quickly 
eclipsed Alexander’s foundation at Jerusalem. What materials Eusebius 
found at Jerusalem (and elsewhere), it may be added, were very likely 
then copied and brought back to the library at Caesarea.’ Certainly, 
this practice must have been followed when Eusebius found works 
that he wished to use in his own research, such as his ecclesiastical 
history. 

Eusebius nevertheless must have obtained materials for the Caesarean 
library from various other cities, apart from Jerusalem. For exam- 
ple, during the Great Persecution, probably between 311 and 313,'°° 
Eusebius visited the Phoenician city of ‘Tyre. Not only did Eusebius 
witness martyrdoms in this city (HF VIII.7.2), but he also copied 
down a rescript by Maximin Daia (HE I[X.7.2—14). After the perse- 
cution, Eusebius returned to ‘Tyre to deliver a panegyric on its newly 
rebuilt church (HE X.4). Paulinus, the bishop of Tyre, was one of 
Eusebius’ friends (Eusebius dedicates the tenth book of the HE to 
him), and he could, if needed, have helped to procure books for 
Eusebius. Nautin has suggested that Eusebius found some of Origen’s 
letters at Tyre, but, while it is possible that some of Origen’s letters 
were in a ‘Tyrian ecclesiastical archive or library, Nautin’s conjec- 
ture rests on the judgment that Origen died at Tyre,'’’ a judgment 
that is disputable (see above in Chapter I). It is perhaps more likely 
that Eusebius found Origen’s letters in Jerusalem, as is proposed 
above. Because Eusebius visited Tyre himself, he could also have 
used the public library that probably existed at Tyre, as well as 
Paulinus’ library. 

North of Tyre, Eusebius had another friend. ‘Theodotus had become 
bishop of Laodicea in Syria at some time during the Great Persecution 


0! The assessment of Alexander’s library at Jerusalem given here thus coincides 
more closely with that of R. Blum, “Literaturverzeichnung,” AGB (1983), col. 213 
(although Blum thinks that Eusebius found the works of Hippolytus at Jerusalem) 
than with that of H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, pp. 154-155. 

105 Cf. H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, pp. 156-157. Cf. G. Cavallo, “Scuola, 
scriptorium, biblioteca a Cesarea,” Le biblioteche, p. 70, note 17, who wonders whether, 
if Eusebius found Hippolytus’ books in Jerusalem, Eusebius used them in Jerusalem 
or at Caesarea. 

'6 On the dating of Eusebius’ travels, see T. D. Barnes, CE, pp. 148-149. 

'07 P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens (Paris, 1961), p. 243, note 4 (regarding 
HE V1.36.3). 
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(HE VII.32.23), and Eusebius eventually dedicated his PE and DE 
to him. Both he and Eusebius were excommunicated at the Council 
of Antioch in 325, and both were rehabilitated at Nicaea. Eusebius 
is known to have preached in Laodicea (Contra Marcellum 1.4.42—44), 
though the date is unknown. Just as Paulinus could have assisted 
Eusebius in obtaining books from Tyre, so, presumably, could 
Theodotus have given Eusebius access to his own library and those 
of his friends. 

Still further north was Antioch, the provincial capital of Syria. 
Already in Eusebius’ youth, Theotecnus, bishop of Caesarea, had 
acquired a dossier on Paul of Samosata when he attended the synod 
at Antioch in 268. Eusebius himself seems to have visited Antioch 
before the Great Persecution, since he reports that during the epis- 
copacy of Cyril he heard an Antiochene presbyter named Dorotheus 
interpret the Scriptures in church.’ One scholar has suggested that 
Eusebius found letters pertaining to the Novatianist Controversy in 
the episcopal archive at Antioch,'” but Eusebius probably instead 
acquired these letters in a collection of the letters of Dionysius of 
Alexandria (see imfra on Dionysius). Nevertheless, it is sufficient to 
observe that Eusebius could have obtained other works for the Caesa- 
rean library while he was in Antioch at this time. After the perse- 
cution, it may have been friends at Antioch who supplied Eusebius 
with special information about Lucian of Antioch and the persecu- 
tion at Nicomedia (in the form of a letter from Lucian to the 
Antiochenes), ‘Theotecnus of Antioch (including the transcript of his 
trial), and perhaps also Galerius’ edict of toleration in 311. One of 
Eusebius’ final works, the De ecclestastica theologia, is dedicated to 
Flacillus of Antioch. During the Arian Controversy, Eusebius attended 
ecclesiastical councils at Antioch (in 325, in 328, and perhaps again 
in 329) and probably brought back to Caesarea at least the decreta, 
if not also the acta, of these councils. As the dispute over Arianism 
unfolded late in his life, Eusebius also attended ecclesiastical councils 
at Nicaea (325), at his own Caesarea (ca. 321 and 334), at Constan- 
tinople (336), and perhaps also at Nicomedia (327). In these cases, 


(08 HE VII.32.2—4. Cyril’s episcopate apparently ended ca. 303: see Lawlor and 
Oulton, II.261. 

9 T. D. Barnes, Tertullian: a Historical and Literary Study (Oxford, 1971), p. 6. Cf. 
idem, CE, p. 135. 
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too, Eusebius must have acquired conciliar documents for his library, 
and perhaps other works, as well.''® 

To the north and east of Antioch was the city of Edessa, from 
the public archive of which Eusebius claims his translated copy of 
the Acta Thaddaei comes. While the Acta Thaddaei may not have been 
composed in Edessa (see below im/ra), it is equally possible that one 
of Eusebius’ friends did obtain the document at Edessa and then 
sent it to Eusebius at Caesarea. By the late third century Edessa was 
an educated Christian center, and it is certainly plausible that Eusebius 
acquired works from this center.'!! 

Probably after Galerius proclaimed an end to the persecution in 
311, Eusebius visited the Egyptian Thebaid, where he soon witnessed 
the resumption of persecution (HE VIII.9). Eusebius likely obtained 
at least one document regarding the persecution in Egypt, the let- 
ter of Phileas, bishop of Thmuis. Whether Eusebius visited Alexandria 
and, more important, used the episcopal archive there seems unlikely 
but is not known for certain (see zfra on Dionysius of Alexandria). 

Eusebius could therefore rely on the collection of works assem- 
bled at Caesarea by his many predecessors, but he could, and some- 
times certainly did, make use of other libraries in the Greek East. 
The works he acquired will have naturally augmented the library at 
Caesarea. 


"© For this reason H. A. Drake, “What Eusebius Knew: the Genesis of the Vita 
Constant,” CP 83 (1988), pp. 20-38, has suggested that Eusebius performed research 
for his VC in Constantinople. 

"' On Edessa’s culture, see H. J. W. Drijvers, “The School of Edessa: Greek 
Learning and Local Culture,” Centres of Learning (Leiden, 1995), pp. 49-59. The 
library at Caesarea contained at least one of Bardesanes’ dialogues (in Greek trans- 
lation), but it is unknown when the library acquired the work and whether the 
work was acquired directly from Edessa. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


A. PRESOGRATICS 


While summarizing the doctrines of the greatest Greek philosophers 
(PE X.14.10-17) in order to show how these philosophers appeared 
later than Moses and the Hebrew prophets and thus were depen- 
dent upon Moses and the prophets, Eusebius inserts a quotation of 
Anaxagoras (X.14.12).' An almost identical version of this quotation 
is also given at XIV.14.9,? again in a summary of Presocratic opin- 
ions, while the succeeding chapter (XV.15) discusses more fully the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras with quotations from Plato’s Phaedo. 

Both of these quotations occur in summaries of philosophical opin- 
ions. ‘The first version, at X.14.12, occurs in a summary of opinions 
held by leading Greek philosophers, beginning with Thales. ‘The sec- 
ond version, at XIV.14.9, follows a lengthy quotation of Ps-Plutarch’s 
De placitis philosophorum that records the opinions of Presocratics from 
Thales to Empedocles (XIV.14.1—6). Interestingly, another summa- 
rized report of Anaxagoras’ views comes at XIV.16.2 in a treatment 
by Ps-Plutarch of philosophical opinions on the gods. But, although 
Ps-Plutarch must be counted as a possible source for information on 
Anaxagoras, the quotation of Anaxagoras at XIV.14.9 (and that at 
X.14.12) cannot be linked to any of Ps-Plutarch’s extant material.* 
Nor do the two quotations of Anaxagoras come from Diogenes 
Laertius, 1.6, as Gifford proposes, since the verbal similarities between 


' PE X.14.12: Av yap &pyxjv (onot) te npdyuata Gnod repuppéva. vods Sé eiceABOv 
adte eK Tig ata€las eig THEW THyayev. (“For, in the beginning [&pxnv], he says, all 
things were mixed together; but Mind, entering in, brought them from disorder 
into order.”) Eusebius’ text is not included in the collection of H. Diels and W. Kranz, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin, 1964), but cf. fr. Bl and fr. B12. 

2 PE XIV.14.9: fv yep év &pyf (onotv) Ouod ta npc&ywata megupLéva. vods 5é 
eioeADov adth& éx tig dta&tas eig THEW THyoye. (“For, in the beginning [év &pyf], he 
says, all things were mixed together; but Mind, entering in, brought them from dis- 
order into order.”) 

* See K. Mras, PE, 1.612, against the suggestion of E. H. Gifford, PE, II.365. 
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the passages in Eusebius and Diogenes are insufficient to show depen- 
dence.* An alternative is that Eusebius drew the quotations from 
Porphyry’s Historia philosophica, and this is a plausible suggestion, 
though it cannot be proved.° It is equally possible that Eusebius uti- 
lized some other unidentified source, such as a doxography. 


The quotations of three other Presocratics may be considered together. 
I have argued elsewhere that the ostensibly direct quotations of 
Protagoras’ Mlepi 8e@v (at XIV.3.7 and XIV.19.10), Metrodorus of Chios 
(at XTV.19.9), and Democritus (at XITV.3.7 and XIV.19.9) derive from 
the eighth book of Aristocles’ De philosophia. Eusebius provides these 
quotations at XIV.19.9-10 in a connecting passage between extracts 
from Aristocles (XIV.19.1-7 and XIV.20.1-12), whose work is the 
source for the information in this and other connecting passages that 
link a series of extracts from the De philosophia (XIV.17—21).° Another 
quotation of Democritus (fr. 299 Diels-Kranz at PE X.4.23) appears 
also in Clement of Alexandria’s Séromateis (1.69.5), which is probably 
Eusebius’ source. 


An allusion to a statement of Heracleitus appears at XIV.3.8, imme- 
diately succeeding the quotations of Protagoras and Democritus at 
XIV.3.7 that Eusebius drew from Aristocles.’ One might expect that 
the reference to Heracleitus similarly derives from Aristocles, but no 
evidence links the fragment of Heracleitus to Aristocles’ De philosophia. 
The source is unknown, though one can speculate that Eusebius 
made use of a doxography or some other handbook.’ 

Eusebius summarizes Parmenides’ doctrine at XIV.3.9, ummediately 
after the fragment of Heracleitus. Neither Gifford, nor Mras, nor 


* M. Smith, “A Hidden Use of Porphyry’s History of Philosophy in Eusebius’ 
Praeparatio Evangelica,” 77S 39 (1988), p. 497, against the suggestion of E. H. 
Gifford, PE, II.59. 

° M. Smith in 77S (1988). Smith also suggests that Eusebius used Porphyry’s his- 
tory of philosophy for quotations of Protagoras, Metrodorus of Chios, and Democritus 
in the PE, but this suggestion should be rejected (cf. A. J. Carriker, 77S [1996]). 

° See A. J. Carriker, 77S (1996), for the full argument. The quotation of Protagoras 
also appears at Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsokr., fr. B4; that of Metrodorus at Diels- 
Kranz, fr. Bl and fr. B2; that of Democritus is not included in the fragments of 
Democritus, but cf. Leukippos A6. 

? For the quotation of Heracleitus, cf. Diels-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsokr., fr. B90. 

8 Cf. E. des Places, Eusébe de Césarée, commentateur: platonisme et écriture sainte, Théologie 
historique 63 (Paris, 1982) p. 39, who notes that Eusebius could have used a doxo- 
graphy rather than borrowed the quotation directly from a text of Heracleitus. 
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des Places notes this summary as a source for Eusebius, presumably 
because it is Eusebius’ own synopsis made without reference to an- 
other source. Eusebius may well have relied on his own knowledge 
of Parmenides’ views, rather than a specific source. 


B. Oruer AUTHORS 


Alexander of Aphrodisias Eusebius devotes the sixth book of the PE to 
a criticism of belief in Fate, and at VI.9 Eusebius presents several 
quotations from Alexander’s De fato, as much as one sixth of Alexander’s 
treatise.’ Many of these quotations are not continuous, since Eusebius 
omits sentences or words from the text he quotes, and most are 
linked by Eusebius’ own summaries of the intervening text. At the 
end of the series of extracts, however, Eusebius acknowledges that 
he has himself abridged Alexander’s text, so it is evident that Eusebius 
used Alexander’s text firsthand.'® 

Alexander was a reputable Peripatetic of the late second century 
who composed his treatise De fato between the years 198 and 209."! 
In addition to a number of other small treatises, Alexander also 
wrote numerous commentaries on individual works of Aristotle.’ 
Whether Eusebius possessed any of Alexander’s other works is unclear, 
but it seems rather unlikely that he knew Alexander’s commentaries 
because elsewhere he evinces no direct knowledge of Aristotle, an 
ignorance that suggests that the library at Caesarea lacked the works 
of Aristotle and commentaries on those works." 


° Cf. P. Thillet, Alexandre d’Aphrodise, Traité du Destin (Paris, 1984), pp. cxxix. 

'0 Eusebius begins PE VI1.9.32: tobtev nuiv ano rAetotov envtetpnpeveov ... (“these 
passages having been abridged by us from very many... .”). 

'' Cf. Dio Cassius, 72.31; the date of the De fato can be inferred from the ded- 
ication to the emperors Septimius Severus and Caracalla. See P. Thillet, Alexandre 
d’Aphrodise, p. vu and pp. xlix—li and Ixxv-Ixxix; R. W. Sharples, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
on Fate (London, 1983), p. 15, suggests that Alexander was appointed to a chair in 
Aristotelian philosophy by Marcus Aurelius. 

" For a catalogue of Alexander’s extant works in Greek and Arabic, together 
with his lost works, see R. W. Sharples, “Alexander of Aphrodisias: Scholasticism 
and Innovation,” ANRW 1.36.2 (1987), pp. 1182-1199, and P. Thillet, Alexandre 
d’Aphrodise, pp. lii-lxxiii. 

'S See further the section on Aristotle below. As a man more familiar with Middle 
Platonism, Eusebius’ interest may not have extended to commentaries on Aristotle. 
By comparison, however, Plotinus is said to have had, among other commentaries, 
those of Alexander read aloud to his students in order to stimulate discussion 
(Porphyry, VP 14.12-14, if the Alexander named is Alexander of Aphrodisias). 
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Amelius Gentilianus of Etruria was a prominent disciple of Plotinus in 
the middle of the third century.'* He began to study under Plotinus 
in approximately 246 and remained with him until ca. 269 (Porphyry, 
Vita Plotint, 3.38ff.). At the time of Plotinus’ death, ca. 270, Amelius 
was in Apamea in Syria (VP 2.32-33). He seems to have passed 
through Phoenicia and met Longinus, perhaps at Tyre, on his way 
to Apamea in ca. 270 (VP 19). 

Amelius addressed letters to Porphyry, Longinus, and others in 
defense of Plotinus’ philosophy.'? Porphyry also attests to the exis- 
tence of two longer works: the Scholia, notes that Amelius took on 
Plotinus’ lectures in one hundred books; and the criticism of the 
Gnostic Book of Zostrian.'° He may also have written commentaries 
on the Timaeus, Republic, Parmenides, and Philebus."’ 

Eusebius quotes only once (PE XI1.19) from a work by Amelius 
whose title is not given. In the quotation Amelius, in the midst of 
what seems to be a discussion of the Logos, refers to the prologue 
of the Gospel of St. John. It is unclear from which of Amelius’ works 
this extract comes, but two works seem most likely. H. Dorrie sug- 
gests that the quotation derives from Amelius’ Scholia, one of whose 
books may have been devoted to the topic (presumably, the Logos) 
treated in the extant quotation.'® L. Brisson suggests that Amelius’ 
refutation of the Gnostics in his treatment of the Book of Zostrian pro- 


'* Porphyry provides information on Amelius throughout his Vita Plotini. For an 
analysis of this information, see the entry, “Amélius,” by L. Brisson in Vie de Plotin 
(Paris, 1982), 165-71. 

'' See Porphyry, VP 18.8-19, for the work that Amelius wrote in answer to 
Porphyry’s objections to Plotinus’ philosophy when Porphyry first came to Rome; 
Amelius also responded to Porphyry’s reply. Amelius wrote a defense of Plotinus’ 
philosophy addressed to Longinus (VP 20.101) as well as another work on justice 
in Plato to which Longinus responded (VP 20.88-89). Amelius also defended Plotinus 
against the charge that he plagiarized the work of Numenius (VP 17.1—6), a charge 
that was made by philosophers in Greece. 

'6 For the Scholia, see Porphyry, VP 4.3-6 and 3.46—48; for the refutation of the 
Gnostics, VP 16.13-14. 

'’ L. Brisson, “Amélius: son vie, son oeuvre, se doctrine, son style,” ANRVW II.36.2 
(1987), pp. 826-828 and 860, discusses the evidence for these possible works. The 
evidence for these possible works consists of references to Amelius made by Iamblichus, 
Proclus, and Damasctus, but all of these references may, in fact, derive from Amelius’ 
Scholia. 

'8 H. Dérrie, “Une exégése néoplatonicienne du prologue de l'Evangile selon 
Saint Jean,” Epektasis: Mélanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Damélou (Paris, 1972), 
pp. 75-87 = Platonica Minora (Munich, 1976), pp. 491-507. 
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vides a more plausible subject within which Amelius could refer to 
the Gospel of St. John.'? Both possibilities are defensible. According 
to Porphyry, Amelius settled at Apamea in Syria ca. 270; further- 
more, Amelius bequeathed to his adopted son, Ustilianus [Hostilianus] 
Hesychius of Apamea, the hundred books of his Schola (VP 3.46—48). 
Presumably, then, the Scholia were brought to Apamea in ca. 270 
and survived there for at least another generation (and references to 
Amelius by Iamblichus and other later writers demonstrates that 
some of Amelius’ writings did survive at least into the early fourth 
century), surely enough time for a copy of at least the single vol- 
ume that contained the reference to the Gospel to be made for the 
library at Caesarea. If, on the other hand, the quotation found in 
PE XI comes from Amelius’ criticism of the Book of Zostrian, it 1s yet 
reasonable to expect that when Amelius came to Syria he brought 
with him his other works, including the forty books against the Book 
of Xostrian. Nor would it be surprising to find that the library at 
Caesarea that was founded by Origen and was presumably con- 
nected in some way to the Church in that city contained a work 
(or some one of the forty volumes of that work) devoted to the refu- 
tation of a Gnostic text. 

Eusebius presumably quoted the passage firsthand. The quotation 
of Amelius comes in a lengthy section devoted to an examination 
of how Greek philosophy agrees with Hebrew (Christian) doctrine 
regarding the Second Cause (Logos) in PE XI.14—-19. It seems quite 
likely (cf. the discussion of Plato below) that Eusebius himself com- 
piled the dossier for the PE.”° 


Antisthenes F. Decleva Caizzi includes the testumonium at PE XV.13.7 
in her collection of the fragments of Antisthenes, the pupil of Socrates.*! 
The ¢estimonium occurs in a transitional section (XV.13.6—9), for it 
follows Eusebius’ criticism of Aristotle (XV.2—-13.5) and introduces 
Eusebius’ criticism of the Stoics (XV.14—22). Within XV.13.6—9 
Eusebius records the succession in the Stoic school from Socrates’ 
disciple Antisthenes down to Zeno. The source of this passage on 


'° L. Brisson, ANRW (1987), pp. 824 and 840-843. 

*0 For further discussion of the dossier on the Second Cause, see the section on 
Plato below. 

2! F. Decleva Caizzi, Antisthenis fragmenta, Testi e documenti per lo studio del- 
Pantichita 13 (Milan, 1966), fr. 108e. 
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the Stoic succession may be an unidentified doxography or another 
source, but two other candidates ought to be considered: Aristocles’ 
De philosophia, from the seventh book of which Eusebius draws a basic 
explanation of Stoic doctrine at XV.14.1-2, immediately after the 
transitional section of XV.13.6—9; and Arius Didymus’ Epitome, from 
which Eusebius draws a number of more detailed passages on Stoic 
doctrine (XV.15, 18, 19-20). 


Apollonius of Iyana Apollonius of Tyana (ca. AD 40-120) was a 
Platonizing Pythagorean philosopher and wonder-worker who was 
little known outside Asia Minor and Syria until Philostratus com- 
posed his va in ca. 217 and Sossianus Hierocles used that vita as a 
basis for an attack on Christianity. Eusebius quotes once from 
Apollonius’ work De sacrifictis at PE IV.13.1. Eusebius introduces this 
extract, however, with a passive construction and not with any of 
his customary assurances that the extract repeats Apollonius’ exact 
words (for example, Kat AgEwv, mpdg A€Ewv, mpc Pfc, etc.).”? It seems 
that Eusebius has drawn this single quotation of Apollonius from an 
intermediary.** 

M. Dzielska has recently provided a credible identification of this 
intermediary, and her conclusions are accepted here.” As others have 
noted, Porphyry, in his De abstinentia, I1.34.2, includes a passage that 
is similar in content to the fragment of De sacrifictis preserved by 
Eusebius.”° Although Porphyry does not name the author of this pas- 
sage (calling him only tig a&vnp oogds), it appears that he has para- 
phrased in the De abdstinentia a passage that he elsewhere quoted 
directly, probably with proper attribution.’’ It is probably this other 


2 M. Dzielska, Apollonius of Tyana in Legend and History, P. Pierkowski, trans., 
Problemi e ricerche di storia antica 10 (Rome, 1986), pp. 185-187. 

3 PE IV.12.1:... év 7 Tepi Ovo@v ... 6 Toaveds “AnoAAa@viog té5e ypdoetv 
Aéyeta. Eusebius also repeats the quotation found at PE IV.13.1, less its final sen- 
tence, at DE IIL3.11. 

QO. Zink, SC #262 (1979), p. 143, n. 3, also recognizes that this introduction 
suggests that Eusebius is not quoting directly from Apollonius, but she offers no 
explanation about Eusebius’ source. 

* M. Dzielska, Apollonius of Tyana, pp. 136-139. 

*° Cf. J. Bouffartigue and M. Patillon, Porphyre de Vabstinence, vol. IL (Paris, 1979), 
pp. 30-34. 

27 Dzielska here follows E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig-Berlin, 1913), pp. 
343-344. J. Bouffartigue and M. Patillon, Porphyre, p. 32, judge Porphyry’s extract 
to be a “touching-up” (remaniement) of the original, rather than a paraphrase. 
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work by Porphyry from which Eusebius drew his quotation of 
Apollonius’ De sacrificus. ‘The identity of this other work by Porphyry, 
as Dzielska conjectures, is the De philosophia ex oraculis, a work that 
has been shown to have parallels with De abstinentia, 11.34, and the 
extract from Apollonius’ De sacrificiis.”? That Eusebius drew his quotation 
of Apollonius from Porphyry’s De philosophia ex oraculis is the more 
believable because the De philosophia ex oraculis is quoted repeatedly 
in the PE, especially throughout PE IV (as at [V.7—9; 20; and 23) 
and PE V. 

It is important to note further that in the two chapters immedi- 
ately preceding Eusebius’ quotation of the De sacnficiis (PE [V.11—12) 
Eusebius quotes from Porphyry’s De abstinentia, 11.34.2-5. Eusebius 
may have recognized in the text of De abstinentia, 1.34.2, the refer- 
ence to the quotation of Apollonius, which Eusebius then found and 
quoted directly from Porphyry’s De philosophia ex oraculs. 


Arnstippus (with Epicurus) Des Places records five occurrences of fes- 
tumonia of Aristippus of Cyrene or Aristippus Minor in Eusebius’ own 
text of the PE (that is, in passages that do not come from another 
directly quoted source). There are no direct quotations of either 
Aristippus. The first two festmona at XIV.18.31—32 as well as the 
third at XIV.20.13 all occur in connecting passages between extracts 
from Aristocles’ De philosophia and so should be attributed to Aristocles, 
as G. Giannantoni himself attributes them.’ (In these same passages 
Usener finds ¢estemonia to Epicurus, and these testemonia also ought to 
be ascribed to Aristocles.)*° The fourth éestimonium appears at XIV.2.4.3! 
Giannantoni does not attribute the information to any source other 
than Eusebius, but here, too, Aristocles may be the actual source. 
Eusebius devotes the text of XIV.2 to an outline of his own argu- 
ment in this fourteenth book of the PE, and the testimonium at XIV.2.4 


28M. Dzielska, Apollonius of Tyana, p. 139, n. 3, refers to J. J. O'Meara, Porphyry’s 
Philosophy from Oracles in Augustine, Etudes Augustiniennes (Paris, 1959), p. 169. 

*° The fragments of Aristippus and the Cyrenaics may be found in G. Giannantoni, 
I Cirenaici: raccolta delle fonti antiche (Florence, 1958), and in E. Mannebach, Aristippi 
et Cyrenaicorum fragmenta (Leiden, 1961). The testmonia at XIV.18.31—-32 are 1.B27 
and I.B75 Giannantoni = 155 and 211B Mannebach; and II.5 Giannantoni = 163, 
201, and 210 Mannebach. The tfestimonium at XIV.20.13 is 1.B73 Giannantoni = 
141 Mannebach. 

% XIV.18.31 = 449 Usener and XIV.20.13-14 = 449 and 233 Usener (Epicurea 
[Stuttgart, 1966]). 

3! 7.B74 Giannantoni = 211A Mannebach. 
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is merely a notice of Aristippus’ doctrine. Because the remaining ¢es- 
tumonia about Aristippus in this book derive from Aristocles, it is likely 
that this information, as general as it is, has the same source. As for 
the fifth testtmonium, PE XV.62.7-13, Mannebach has argued that 
this apparently indirect quotation should be attributed to Aristippus,” 
but this is a problematic passage that will be better considered in 
the discussion of Ariston of Chios below. The first four testimonia, 
however, must evidently be attributed to Aristocles’ De philosophia. 

Another allusion to Epicurus may simply be attributed to Eusebius’ 
general knowledge of philosophy. At VC' 1.17.2 Eusebius tells how 
Constantius I, because he was a Christian, enjoyed a peaceful life, 
“neither having trouble nor causing trouble to another.” This type 
of sentiment appears in many earlier authors and can be traced back 
to Epicurus, Ratae sententiae 1. 


Anstocles of Messana (Sicily) Little is known of Aristocles of Messana. 
On the basis of the entry on him in the Suidas lexicon, Aristocles is 
often said to have been a noted Peripatetic in Athens in the second 
half of the second century, the teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
and the author of works on ethics, rhetoric, Sarapis, and a com- 
parison of Homer and Plato.** P. Moraux, however, has argued that 
the Aristocles who taught Alexander of Aphrodisias was actually 
Aristocles of Mytilene, and, as a result, the remaining evidence from 
the Sudas seems of dubious value for Aristocles of Messana.*? He 
may nevertheless be dated to the early empire, in the first or sec- 
ond century.” Aristocles is also called a Peripatetic twice by Eusebius 


145 Mannebach with pp. 90-91 = I.B20 Giannantoni. 

% VC 1.17.2: 16 unte mpdypata éyew unt’ GAAw napéxetv. In his edition of the 
VC, F. Winkelmann makes the comparison with Epicurus, Ratae sententiae 1 (p. 71 
Usener; p. 121 Arrighetti). Usener (p. 394) lists testimonia from, among others, 
Plutarch, Contra epic. beatit. 23; Sextus Empiricus, Hyp. Pyrrh. 3.219; Clement of 
Alexandria, Paed. 1.10.93; Maximus of Tyre, Diss. 10.9; Hippolytus, Ref omnium 
haeres. 1.22.3; Lactantius, De wa dei 8.5. 

%* Testimonia and fragments are collected and analyzed by H. Heiland, Arstoclis 
Messenu reliquae (Diss. Giessen, 1925), pp. 1-5; also for the fragments, see F. Mullach, 
FPhG, I1.206—-221. 

8° P. Moraux, “Aristoteles, der Lehrer des Alexander von Aphrodisias,” Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie 49 (1967), pp. 169-182; see also H. B. Gottschalk, “Aristotelian 
Philosophy in the Roman World from the Time of Cicero to the End of the Second 
Century AD,” ANRW II.36.2 (1987), pp. 1162-1163 for a summary of information 
on Aristocles. 

°° So Gottschalk, ANRW, p. 1163. 
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in the PE, although the fragments of his work testify to the influence 
of the Academy and Stoa upon him.*’ 

The extant fragments of the De philosophia, a history of philosophy 
in ten books, are preserved only by Eusebius, who quotes extensively 
from the seventh (at PE XI.3.1-9; XV.2; XV.14) and eighth (at PE 
XIV.17.1-9; XIV.18.1—-30; XIV.19.1—7; XIV.20; XIV.21) books. It 
is unclear whether Eusebius possessed the remaining books of this 
work. As I have argued elsewhere, Eusebius found in Aristocles’ De 
philosophia quotations of Metrodorus of Chios (fr. 1 and fr. 2 D—-K; 
PE XIV.19.9), Protagoras (fr. 4 D-K; PE XIV.3.7; XTV.19.10), and 
Democritus (Leukippos A6 D-K; PE XIV.3.7; XIV.19.9) that Eusebius 
ostensibly quotes firsthand in connecting passages between quotations 
of the De philosophia.* 


Ariston of Chios? After quoting from Xenophon’s Memorabilia near 
the end of the PE, Eusebius begins a section in which he argues 
that ethics is the only possible subject of philosophy (XV.62.7—13). 
Composed in indirect statement and containing a quotation from an 
unidentified tragedy,*® the section concerns the views of Aristippus 
of Cyrene and Ariston of Chios, and its substance has consequently 
been attributed to both philosophers.*” Mras, on the other hand, has 
argued that Ariston of Ceos is the philosophical source of the passage.*! 


7 Eusebius calls Aristocles a Peripatetic at PE X1.2.6 and XV.1.13. For assess- 
ments of Aristocles’ philosophy, see F. Trabucco, “II problema del de philosophia 
di Aristocle di Messene e la sua dottrina,” Acme 11 (1958), 97-150; “La polemica 
di Aristocle di Messene contro Protagoro e Epicuro,” Att della Accademia delle Scienze 
di Torino 93 (1958-59), pp. 473-515; “La polemica di Aristocle di Messene contro 
lo Scetticismo e Aristippo e 1 Cirenaici,” Rivesta storia della filosofia 15 (1960), 115-140, 
especially pp. 138-140. 

% A. J. Carriker, “Some Uses,” 77S (1996), pp. 543-549. 

*® Fr. adespota 157 Nauck, possibly from Euripides’ Andromeda. It is unlikely that 
Eusebius would quote directly from a tragedy because the library at Caesarea was 
so deficient in such works. Cf. Chapter IV on poets below. 

* J. von Arnim, SVF 1.353, attributes the entire fragment to Ariston of Chios; 
G. Giannantoni, J Crrenaici, fr. 1.B20, attributes the text of XV.62.7—11 to Aristippus; 
E. Mannebach, Aristippi et Cyrenaicorum fragmenta, fr. 145 and pp. 90-91, attributes 
the information to both Aristippus (XV.62.7 and 10-13) and Ariston of Chios 
(XV.62.8-9); A. M. Ioppolo, Aristone di Chio e lo Stoicismo antico, Elenchos | (Naples, 
1980), pp. 78-90, returns to the view of Arnim and attributes the information to 
Ariston of Chios. 

“ K. Mras, “Ariston von Keos (in einem zweiten Bruchstiick von Plutarchs 
Stromateis),” Wiener Studien 68 (1955), pp. 88-98. 
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Although the weight of scholarly opinion is against Mras,*” only Mras 
investigates what Eusebius’ own source for this section was—since it 
is unlikely that Eusebius utilized directly any texts of Aristippus or 
Ariston of Chios. 

Mras suggests that Eusebius drew the text of XV.62.7-13 from 
Ps-Plutarch’s Stromateis, a work that Eusebius quotes directly at 
1.8.1-12.% Mras also considers (but rejects) the possibility that Aristocles’ 
De philosophia, another work that Eusebius quotes directly in the PE, 
is the source.’ (Aristocles’ De philosophia, it may be recalled, was 
Eusebius’ source for information on Aristippus of Cyrene, whose 
views figure in the passage under discussion.) There can be no secure 
attribution of PE XV.62.7—13, but whether the source is Ps-Plutarch 
or Aristocles is in some sense immaterial. In either case, it is already 
clear that Eusebius used Ps-Plutarch’s Stromates and Aristocles’ De 
philosophia.” Alternatively, Eusebius used an unidentifiable source, per- 
haps a doxography. 


Aristotle Eusebius nowhere quotes Aristotle directly. In his critique 
of Aristotelian philosophy (PE XV.2-13), where direct quotation of 
Aristotle would be most effective, Eusebius instead relies on the judg- 
ments of Atticus, Plotinus, and Porphyry. Elsewhere, when Eusebius 
names Aristotle, he evidences no more than a general familiarity 
with Aristotelian views.*® It is ordinarily, and reasonably, assumed 
that Eusebius did not know the works of Aristotle firsthand, with the 
rather less secure conclusion that the library at Caesarea lacked 
copies of Aristotle’s works.” 


® E. des Places, SC #338 (Paris, 1987), pp. 430-431 with note, cautiously attrib- 
utes the information in this section to Aristippus and Ariston of Chios. 

KK. Mras, Wiener Studien (1955), pp. 96-97, in which Mras also argues that the 
Stromateis is a genuine work of Plutarch and ought therefore not to be attributed to 
“Ps-Plutarch.” F. H. Sandbach, ed., Plutarcht Moralia, VII (Leipzig, 1967), fr. 179 
with note, denies both that Plutarch authored the Stromateis and that Eusebius relied 
on this work when composing XV.62.7—13. 

“ K. Mras, Wiener Studien (1955), pp. 95-96. 

© See the respective sections on each of these authors. 

*© For a list of Eusebius’ references to Aristotle, see D. T. Runia, “Festugiére 
Revisited: Aristotle in the Greek Patres,” Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989), p. 8. Runia 
expands the references given by A. J. Festugicre, L’/deal religeux des grecs et Vévangile 
(Paris, 1932; second edition 1981), pp. 255-258. 

7 K. Mras, Die PE, p. lviii, note 1, observes only that it is “open to question” 
whether the library at Caesarea contained Aristotle’s works. D. T. Runia, Vigzliae 
Christianae (1989), p. 17, maintains that “there were no works of Aristotle in that 
library.” 
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Eusebius’ ignorance of Aristotle is not without explanation. It is 
evident from his choice of other quotations, as well as from some 
of his theological views, that Eusebius was educated in the thought 
of Middle Platonism.*® Although a Platonist teacher sometimes used 
Aristotle’s logical works as an introduction to the study of philoso- 
phy,” such was not always the case. In the early empire it was more 
common that only serious students of Aristotle read his works, while 
those with a less specialized interest learned their Aristotelian doctrine 
from commentaries, handbooks, and doxographies.” Eusebius appears 
to fall into this second category of student. His knowledge of Aristotle 
in PE XV comes through the criticism of Atticus, Plotinus, and Por- 
phyry, but we may expect that he learned about Aristotle’s doctrines 
from other intermediaries—for example, Aristocles of Messana and 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, both named as Peripatetics by Eusebtus— 
as well as such doxographies as that of Arius Didymus. 

That Origen’s Contra Celsum, written at Caesarea, also yields no 
clear evidence of firsthand usage of Aristotle lends some support to 
the idea that Caesarea lacked Aristotle’s works.°’ Origen’s references 
to Aristotle seem to be too general or too common to allow for 
direct usage; they likely derive from Origen’s own learning and mem- 
ory or from doxographies or other intermediaries. And certainly, 
Origen used an Aristotelian dictionary.” 

Whether Origen himself studied Aristotle during his schooldays in 
Alexandria is another, perhaps more difficult, question. One scholar 
has recently suggested that Origen’s teacher in Alexandria, Ammonius, 
was actually a Peripatetic, and he sees the influence of Aristotelian 
thought in Origen’s De principis.°’ Other scholars, though they do 


*8 See, for example, F. Ricken, “Die Logoslehre des Eusebios von Caesarea und 
der Mittelplatonismus,” Theologie und Philosophie 42 (1967), pp. 341-358. 

9 J. Dillon, “The Academy in the Middle Platonic Period,” Dionysius TI (1979), 
p. 71 [= The Golden Chain (London, 1990), III], refers to Albinus (Alcinous) as one 
Platonist who utilized Aristotle’s logical works as an introduction to philosophy. 

° Cf H. Gottschalk, “Aristotelian Philosophy,” ANRW (1987), p. 1172. 

°! For a list of Origen’s references to Aristotle in the Contra Celsum, see D. T. 
Runia, Vigiliae Christianae (1989), p. 7. 

* On dictionaries, see R. Cadiou, “Dictionnaires,” REG (1932), pp. 271-285; 
E. Klostermann, “Uberkommene Definitionen,” ZNTVW (1938), pp. 54-61; G. Dorival, 
Origeniana Quinta, p. 195. See Comm. in Ps. 35.6 (PG 12: 1053A) on the definition 
of téAocg; Hom. in Jer. 20.1 on the definition of homonyms; Comm. in Rom. 9.2 on 
the definition of &paptio; cf also the Alexandrian Comm. in Johan. 1.16 on the 
definition of &pyxi. 

°% M. Edwards, “Ammonius, Teacher of Origen,” JEH 44 (1993), pp. 179-181. 
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not restrict themselves to Origen’s years in Alexandria, allow that 
Origen may have read a few of Aristotle’s works, the most likely 
being the De anima and Nicomachean Ethics.°* Origen’s familiarity with 
such a wide range of Greek thought makes it difficult to exclude the 
possibility that he knew, if only in Alexandria, works by Aristotle, 
rather than simply handbooks or doxographies.*? But it is possible 
that Origen did not bring any of Aristotle’s works to Caesarea. 
Reference ought to be made to one other man, Anatolius, the 
bishop of Laodicea in Syria, who, according to Eusebius (HF VII.32.6), 
led the Aristotelian school in Alexandria and was later ordained in 
Caesarea (HE VII.32.21) before he was finally installed at Laodicea 
in ca. 268. He is surely likely to have brought copies of his mas- 
ter’s works to Caesarea. Perhaps, then, if these works were not all 
packed off to Anatolius in Laodicea, a few of Aristotle’s works 
remained in the library at Caesarea, unused by Anatolius’ successors. 


Arius Didymus Eusebius quotes at PE XI.23 from “the things com- 
piled by Didymus about the dogmas of Plato” and, in the course of 
his criticism of Stoic doctrine, at PE XV.15 and 20 from the “Epi- 
tome(s) of Arius Didymus.”°° The extracts in both books likely come 
from the same doxography compiled by Arius Didymus, who is com- 
monly identified as the Arius who was a friend of the emperor 
Augustus.’ This doxography seems to have been a survey of phi- 


In addition, L. J. Elders, “The Greek Christian Authors and Aristotle,” Aristotle in 
Late Antiquity, L. P. Schrenk, ed. (Washington, DC, 1994), p. 128, compares De prin. 
2.8 to De anma 411b7; De prin. 2.8 to De anima 405b29; De prin. 2.11 to the begin- 
ning of the Metaphysics. 

* A. Koch, Pronova und Paideusis: Studien iiber Origenes und sein Verhiilinis zum Platonismus 
(Berlin-Leipzig, 1932), p. 170, believes that Origen knew the De anima, possibly the 
Ethics. H. Crouzel, Origéene et la philosophie (Paris, 1962), p. 34, names only the Ethics. 

° A. J. Festugiére, L’deal religeaux, p. 253, evaluating only the references in the 
Contra Celsum, still holds out the possibility that Origen had firsthand knowledge of 
Aristotle. 

% PE X1.23.2: éx tov Aidbu@ nepi tov &peoKkdvtov TAdtevi ovvtetaypévov. PE 
XV.15, chapter-heading: &x0 tig “Exitop fic “Apetov Atddpnov; XV.20.8: Gnd tOv 
*Enitopna@v “Apetov A1dbuov. Eusebius gives extracts from Porphyry and Numenius 
at PE XV.16 and 17, respectively (each being named in the chapter-headings), but 
he presumably quotes from the Epitome at PE XV.18 and 19, which more gener- 
ally treat Stoic beliefs (conflagration and regeneration, respectively). PE XV.20 is 
then devoted to Stoic opinion on the soul, at the end of which Eusebius names his 
source, the Epitomes of Arius Didymus. 

°? Arius is mentioned at the end of Book VII of Diogenes Laertius; see also Dio 
Cassius, 51.16.3—4; and Plutarch, M. Ant., 80.1 for Octavian’s friendship with Arius. 
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losophy that was arranged according to school, including the Platonic, 
Peripatetic, and Stoic schools.* There is no reason to doubt that 
Eusebius used this epitome of philosophy firsthand at Caesarea. 

If, as seems likely, recent scholarly criticisms of H. Diels’s expla- 
nation of Didymus’ work are correct, then the Epitome must be a 
separate work from Didymus’ On Sects, which is named by Stobaeus, 
2.1.17.°° There is, however, no evidence to show whether Eusebius 
knew this other work. 


Atticus In his Chronicon (p. 207 Helm) Eusebius dates the Platonic 
philosopher Atticus to the Olympiad 176-180. Eusebius quotes from 
only one work by Atticus, Against Those Who Promise the Teachings of 
Plato in Aristotle (TIpog tovg 51a tv “AptototéAovs ta TAd&tmvog briox- 
vovpévovc) (PE XI1.1.2). Apart from a single quotation at PE X1.2, 
all of the extracts from Atticus appear in PE XV in Eusebius’ criticism 
of Aristotle’s philosophy, for which Atticus is the main authority 
(although Eusebius also quotes briefly from Plotinus and Porphyry).”! 
There is no reason to doubt that Eusebius used Atticus firsthand. 
Several fragments survive from other works by Atticus that have 
no titles. Atticus may have written a treatise on the soul as well 
as individual commentaries on Aristotle’s Categories, on the Timaeus, 
and on the Phaedrus. One cannot know whether Eusebius possessed 
any of these other works, but it would not be surprising if he were 


But in his examination of these and other passages, T. Géransson, Albinus, Alconous, 
Arius Didymus, Stadia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia 61 (Goteborg, 1995), pp. 
208-218, concludes that Arius Didymus was not the same man as Augustus’ friend. 

% D. E. Hahm, “The Ethical Doxography of Arius Didymus,” ANRW IL36.4 
(1990), pp. 2935-3055, especially pp. 3031-3033 for these conclusions. 

°°” See D. E. Hahm in ANRW (1990) for an evaluation of the arguments made 
by H. Diels in Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), pp. 69-88, and those of M. Giusta 
in I dossografi di etica, 2 vols., U. di Torino Pubblicazzioni della facolta de lettere e 
filosofia 15 (Turin, 1964-67). In contrast to the Epitome’s arrangement according to 
philosophical school, the On Sects of Arius Didymus seems to have been a survey 
of philosophy arranged topically (Hahm, pp. 1033-1034). 

® Chronicon, p. 207 Helm: Aiticus platonicae sectae philosophus agnoscitur. Eusebius also 
identifies Atticus as a Platonist in the introductions to the quotations at PE XI.2 
and XV.4. 

®! Eusebius names Atticus’ work when he quotes from it in PE XI, but he does 
not give a full title to the work quoted in PE XV, although it seems to be the 
same work, as K. Mras, “Zu Attikos, Porphyrios und Eusebios,” Glotta 25 (1936), 
pp. 183-188, argues. 

© For the fragments of Atticus, see E. des Places, Aéticus, Fragments (Paris, 1977). 
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at least familiar with the commentaries on the Timaeus and Phaedrus, 
two works from which Eusebius frequently quotes in the PE. 


Corpus Hermeticum Eusebius appears™ to model the beginning of 
Contra Hieroclem 42 on the beginning of the seventh treatise in the 
Corpus Hermeticum. Treatise VII, entitled “That Ignorance of God 
is the Greatest Evil Among Men” (611 péytotov Kakov év GvOparorg h 
TEpi ToD Veod Gyv@oia) and composed some time in the second or 
third century, begins: noi gépeobe, & &vOpanor, ueObovtec, tov THs 
Govaciasg &Kpatov Adyov ékridvtec, Ov ODE Qépev SdvacBE, GAA’ HSN 
GvTOV KAI gpeite; Otte vywavtec: dvaPAgyate toic dp0aAUOIC THs 
Kapdtac.! Eusebius writes: GAAG yop Tpd¢ TADTA Thc KANBEiac 6 KApvE 
avaPonoetar A€yov: O &vOpwnor, Bvytov Kai Extknpov yévoc, tot Si pEpecBe 
TOV THs Gyv@otac &Kpatov gunidovtec; ANEate noté Kai Suavyyate thc ueONc, 
Kat dravotac dpPoic Supa TO GEeLvov Tio GANBetac évontpioacbe 
rpoownov.© At least one of the hermetic writings thus may have 
been available in the library at Caesarea. 


Diogenes Laertius ‘The various editors of the PE have pointed out sev- 
eral possible connections between Diogenes Laertius and Eusebius, 
but in each case the evidence is insufficient to show that Eusebius 
knew and used Diogenes. As was noted in the discussion of the quo- 
tation of Anaxagoras at X.14.12 and XIV.14.9, Gifford compares 


Diogenes, II.6, but there is no verbal similarity between the pas- 


sages.°° Mras compares two passages in his apparatus: XIV.18.32 


with Diogenes, I.84 and 86; and XIV.4.14—15 with Diogenes, [I.1 
and 4. In both cases the similarity lies only in content, so there is 
no direct link between Eusebius and Diogenes. Moreover, both of 


®§ On the disputed authorship of the Contra Hieroclem, see Chapter II, p. 38, 
note 7. 

° Corpus Hermeticum VII.1: “Where are you going, o men, intoxicated as you are, 
drunk on the unmixed doctrine of ignorance, which you cannot even bear but now 
will vomit up? Cease and be sober! Look upward with the eyes of your heart!” See 
A. D. Nock, ed. and A.-J. Festugiére, trans., Corpus Hermeticum, vol. 1, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1999), p. 81 and note 2 (to p. 82, calling the passage in Eusebius an “imitation 
directe”). 

65 Eusebius, Contra HMieroclem 42: “However, the herald of truth will raise his voice 
against such arguments, and say: O ye men, mortal and perishable race, whither 
are you drifting, after drinking the unmixed cup of ignorance? Be done with it at 
last, wake up and be sober; and, raising the eyes of your intelligence, gaze upon 
the august countenance of truth” (F. C. Conybeare, trans.). 

6 E. H. Gifford, PE, 11.59; see M. Smith, 77S (1988), p. 497. 
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the Eusebian passages derive their information from other sources, 
from Aristocles in the former case and from Numenius in the lat- 
ter. It is possible that these two authors are the ultimate sources of 
the information that Diogenes shares with Eusebius. G. Schroeder 
and E. des Places note a final correspondence: VIL.11.13 ndp eivon 
teyvikov 066 BadtGov and Diogenes, VII.156 pbow eivar ndp texvikdv, 
066 BadiCov cic yéveotv.*’ There is a verbal similarity between the 
two passages, but Eusebius need not have borrowed the words from 
Diogenes but rather found this phrasing of Stoic doctrine in a com- 
mon source. Eusebius seems, therefore, to have had no knowledge 
of Diogenes Laertius. 


Diogenianus Little is known of the Epicurean Diogenianus.” He likely 
flourished in the second century AD; Eusebius preserves what is 
known of his works.” For criticism of the pagan belief in oracles 
Eusebius quotes from Diogenianus’ attack on Chrysippus’ doctrine 
of Fate at PE IV.3, and for a more thorough criticism of the doc- 
trine of Fate he quotes the same work at PE V1.8. There is no cause 
to doubt that Eusebius used Diogenianus’ work firsthand and that 
the library of Caesarea possessed a copy of it.’° 


ENppocratic Writings In his speech on the dedication of the cathedral 
of ‘Tyre, Eusebius compares Christ to the best of physicians, who 
“though he sees the ills yet touches the foul spots, and for another’s 
misfortunes reaps suffering for himself” (HE X.4.11).”! But this quo- 
tation of Hippocrates’ De flatibus (epi gbowv) 1 need not indicate a 


°’ G. Schroeder and E. des Places, SC #215 (Paris, 1975), p. 220. 

® Modern scholars ordinarily call Diogenianus an Epicurean, even though Eusebius 
calls him a Peripatetic in the chapter heading of PE VI.8. For the arguments in 
favor of assigning Diogenianus to the Epicurean school, see A. Gercke, “Chrysippea,” 
Jabrbiicher fiir classische Philologie 14 Suppl. (1885), pp. 701-703; cf. M. Isnardi Parente, 
“Diogeniano, gli epicurei e la ‘tyche,’” ANRW I.36.4 (1990), pp. 2425-2426. 

69 J. Ferguson, revised and supplemented by J. P. Hershbell, “Epicureanism under 
the Roman Empire,” ANRW II.36.4 (1990), pp. 2289-2290, and M. Isnardi Parente, 
ANRW (1990), pp. 2425-2426 agree on this broad date. A. Gercke, Jb. cl. Philol. 
(1885), pp. 748-755, reprints these fragments from Eusebius. 

70 J. Ferguson, ANRW (1990), p. 2313, asserts that Eusebius’ use of Diogenianus 
demonstrates that Epicurean writings still circulated in the early fourth century, but 
this conclusion ignores the possibility that someone before Eusebius (for example, 
Origen) deposited the copy of Diogenianus’ refutation of Chrysippus in the library 
of Caesarea. 

1 HE X.4.11: opi wév Sewd, Oyyéver 5’ Gndéov én’ GAAOTpInot te Evugopfiot 
idias Kaprodto1r Adnas. The translation is Oulton’s. 
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real familiarity with the Hippocratic corpus. ‘The same sentence 1s 
approximately quoted by other authors, including Origen, and was 
probably common.” 


Longinus A famous @iAddAoyog at Athens in the third century, Cassius 
Longinus counted Porphyry among his pupils before Porphyry trav- 
elled to Rome and joined Plotinus.”’ Longinus departed from Athens 
ca. 267-8 and became an advisor to the newly independent Palmyrene 
state; he was in Phoenicia (at Tyre?) ca. 270 (VP 19), where he 
received copies of Plotinus’ writings from Amelius, who was travel- 
ling to Apamea in Syria. He was executed in 273, after Aurelian 
returned Palmyra to Roman rule. 

In his criticism of Stoic doctrine in PE XV Eusebius quotes once 
from a work by Longinus that is called, in the chapter-heading 
(XV.21), Aoyytvov mpdg TOV LtmiKGv nepl woyfig S6Eav avttyynots, 
“Longinus’ refutation of the Stoics’ opinion on the soul.” Whether 
this extract comes from a work whose title is that given in the chap- 
ter-heading or from another work is unclear.’* Longinus himself is 
credited with numerous writings, both philosophical treatises and lit- 
erary studies.” But it seems impossible to prove whether Eusebius 
used Longinus’ work on the soul firsthand and whether the library 
at Caesarea contained this treatise or any other works by Longinus. 
Some evidence must nevertheless be considered. 

Eusebius records a quotation from Porphyry at HE VI.19 in which 
Porphyry attests to the scholarly accomplishment of Origen. Within 


? Origen, CC IV.15 (a “hackneyed quotation,” according to H. Chadwick); 
Plutarch, Mor. 291c [Quaest. Rom. 113]; Lucian, Bis accus. 1. 

® Porphyry reports Plotinus’ assessment of Longinus at VP 14.19—20, that Longinus 
was a plAoAoyog but not a piAdoogog. For a summary of Longinus’ career, see 
L. Brisson, “Longin,” in L. Brisson, et al., Porphyre, la Vie de Plotin (Paris, 1982), 
1.91—95; L. Brisson and M. Patillon, “Longinus Platonicus Philosophus et Philologus,” 
ANRVW II.36.7 (1994), pp. 5218-5231. For the Cassius Longinus named in Eusebius’ 
Chronograplia, see the section on historians below. 

™ K. Mras, II.385, records Longinus’ work as nepi woxiig and refers to the col- 
lection of F. Vaucher, Etudes critiques sur le traité du sublime et sur les écrits de Longin 
(Geneva/Paris, 1854), fr. 3 on pp. 268-271, but Vaucher does not make a judg- 
ment on the title of the work. E. des Places, SC #338 (Paris, 1987), p. 328, merely 
repeats the reference to Vaucher. 

” Porphyry names several of Longinus’ philosophical works in his Vita Plotini; for 
a catalogue of these works and a list of Longinus’ other works (drawn from the 
Suidas lexicon), see R. Goulet, “Liste des auteurs et des ouvrages cités ou men- 
tionnés dans la Vie de Plotin,” in Porphyre, la Vie de Plotin, 1.44. 
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this description Porphyry remarks that Origen, whom Porphyry met 
when young (HF VI.19.5), was familiar with the work of many promi- 
nent philosophers, including Longinus (HE VI.19.8). If this testimony 
is accurate (and if Porphyry does not simply include Longinus in 
this list of eminent Greek philosophers because Longinus was at one 
time his teacher), it is reasonable to surmise that Origen possessed 
copies of Longinus’ works and that Origen brought at least some of 
these copies to Caesarea (including, then, Longinus’ work on the 
soul). 

When could Origen have obtained a work by Longinus? Longinus, 
who was born between 200 and 213, relates that he studied in 
Alexandria with Ammonius and Origen (the Platonist) (VP 20.36—40). 
Because Longinus does not say that he studied with Ammonius at 
the same time as Plotinus, it seems that Longmus studied at Alexandria 
before ca. 232, when Plotinus took up with Ammonius. It is possi- 
ble that (a) Origen acquired works by Longinus when both were in 
Alexandria before ca. 232. This scenario may, however, be the less 
likely because of the complications of Longinus’ age. It introduces 
the further possibility that Eusebius excerpted the passage at PE 
XV.21 from one of Origen’s own works, most plausibly the Stromateis, 
a lost comparison of Greek philosophy and Christian doctrine that 
Origen completed while in Alexandria—that is, before 232 (cf. HE 
VI.24.3).”° Longinus would thus have had to have produced a rather 
early philosophical work.” It is also possible that (b) Origen acquired 
works by Longinus after ca. 232, when Origen had settled at Caesarea. 
While Longinus can probably be placed in Athens at least ca. 253, 
when Porphyry studied with him,” it is possible that he was there 
much earlier, perhaps even when Origen visited the city ca. 245. In 


© Jerome, Ep. 70.4.3, describes the Stromateis as christianorum et philosophorum inter 
se sententias comparans et omnia nostrae religionis dogmata de Platone et de Aristotele Numenio 
Cornutoque confirmans (“comparing the opinions of Christians and philosophers with 
each other and confirming all the doctrines of our religion with the aid of Plato 
and Aristotle, Numenius, and Cornutus”). P. Nautin, Origéne, pp. 294-295, collects 
the references to the extant fragments, most of which come from Jerome and are 
exegeses of Scripture. Nautin (p. 410) puts the date of the Stromateis between 222 
and 229, 

” For the approximate dates of Longinus’ early life, see L. Brisson and M. Patillon, 
“Longinus Platonicus,” ANRW (1994), pp. 5219-5221. 

® The dating depends on Porphyry’s age: he joined Plotinus ca. 263 when he 
was at the age of thirty (VP 4), so presumably he had begun to study with Longinus 
at about age twenty. 
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any case, from whatever source he obtained them, Origen need only 
have acquired copies of some of Longinus’ works by the time Porphyry 
met Origen, ca. 250.” This cannot have been too difficult. 

If Origen is not Eusebius’ ultimate source for the quotation of 
Longinus, it is rather more difficult to determine the circumstances 
in which Eusebius found this quotation. Eusebius or one of his pre- 
decessors could have found Longinus’ works in Phoenicia (at Tyre?), 
where Longinus was in ca. 270, according to his correspondence 
with Porphyry preserved in VP 19. Interestingly, this same corre- 
spondence records that Longinus met Amelius, from whom he obtained 
copies of Plotinus’ works. Longinus, then, if, for example, he settled 
at Tyre, may have left there copies of his own works, copies of 
Plotinus’ works that he obtained from Amelius, and perhaps even 
copies of Amelius’ works. If Eusebius did not already possess the 
works of Longinus and Amelius that he quotes in the PE, then he 
could conceivably have consulted them (and copied them) at Tyre.*° 


Numenius of Apamea composed a number of philosophical works in 
the late second century AD.*! Eusebius calls him a Pythagorean, 
though, without denial of this chraracteristic, Numenius ought to be 
considered a Middle Platonist.” 


7 R. Goulet, “Porphyre, Ammonius, les deux Origéne et les autres... .,” Revue 
d'lustowre et de philosophie religieuse 57 (1977), pp. 485-486, unnecessarily limits Porphyry’s 
reference to Longinus (and other philosophers) to Origen’s early Stromateis. After all, 
Origen presumably used in his school the works of the philosophers named by 
Porphyry. 

8° Eusebius was, of course, not far from Tyre. He witnessed martyrdoms at Tyre 
during the Great Persecution (HE VIUI.7.2), and he delivered a panegyric on the 
new church at Tyre in ca. 315 (HE X.4). But I find unpersuasive the article of 
P. Kalligas, “Traces of Longinus’ Library in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica,’? CQ 51 
(2001), pp. 584-598, who argues that Longinus’ library (which Kalligas places in 
Palmyra, so that it will have had to have survived Aurelian’s sacking of the city) 
somehow furnished Eusebius with his copies of the works of Plato and the Middle 
Platonists cited in PE XI-XV. In the case of Plotinus, Eusebius chose to quote 
from the Enneads and not from some other pre-Porphyrian version: see further the 
section on Plotinus below. Origen was probably responsible for the Caesarean 
library’s collection of Plato and most of the Middle Platonists. 

8! E. des Places, Numénius, Fragments (Paris, 1973), p. 5, gives the evidence for 
Numenius’ date: the first writer to cite Numenius is Clement of Alexandria in his 
Stromateis, 1.22.150.4 (which also appears at PE [X.6.9), which provides a ¢erminus 
ante quem of approximately 190 to 210. M. Frede, “Numenius,” ANRW IT.36.2 (1987), 
pp. 1034-1035, has recently re-affirmed the date of the late second century. 

82 Numenius is called a Pythagorean at PE IX.7.1, XI.9.8, and XIV.4.16. 
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Eusebius provides the majority of extant fragments from the six 
books of Numenius’ Ilepi t&ya80d (De bono), most of which appear 
in PE XI." H. D. Saffrey has offered some interpretations of Eusebius’ 
use of these extracts that will repay consideration here.** In three 
sections of PE XI in which Eusebius alternately quotes Plato (and 
Scripture) together with Numenius’ De bono (for commentary on the 
previously quoted passages of Plato), Saffrey suggests that Eusebius 
relied on dossiers assembled by Numenius himself in his De bono. If, 
however, Eusebius did not draw on Numenius’ dossiers directly, 
Saflrey proposes that Eusebius drew on another intermediate source, 
such as Clement of Alexandria or Origen, whose work contained 
these dossiers.®° In any case, Saffrey does not countenance the pos- 
sibility that Eusebius himself compiled the material of these dossiers. 
The first of these hypothetical dossiers consists of quotations of Plato’s 
Timaeus at X1.9.4 and XI1.9.7 and of Numenius’ De bono at X1.10.1-14 
that illustrate how God is Being. The second dossier includes quo- 
tations of the Epinomis and Epistula VI at XI.16.1—2 and of Numenius 
throughout XI.18 devoted to the topic of the Second Cause (Logos). 
The third dossier contains quotations of the Tamaeus at X1.21.2 and 
of the Republic at X1.21.3-5 together with quotations of Numenius 
at XI.22.1—-10, all concerning God as the Good. 

Numenius’ De bono does, in the three sections (what Saffrey calls 
dossiers) listed above, provide commentary on Plato’s thought, and 
it is quite possible that Eusebius drew these complete dossiers directly 
from Numentus. This conclusion, however, is not necessarily the most 
likely one. Numenius’ De bono may not have included the texts of 
Plato, and Eusebius could well have supplied them himself. In this 
case, the dossiers were not anterior to Eusebius but were rather cre- 
ated by Eusebius. For example, in the third dossier (PE XI.21—22) 
Eusebius seems to have been prompted to insert quotations of the 
texts of Plato that Numenius merely cites in his own work.®* Thus, 


J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists (Ithaca, NY, 1977), pp. 361-379, surveys Numenius’ 
place in Middle Platonic thought. For the influence of Numenius on Eusebius, 
including on his theology, see E. des Places, Numénius Fragments, pp. 28-32. 

8 See fragments 1-22 des Places. 

8H. D. Saffrey, “Les extraits du Mepi téyo8o0d de Numénius dans le livre XI 
de la Préparation évangélique d’Euscbe de Césarée,” Studia Patristica 13 (1975), pp. 
46-51, and “Un lecteur antique des oeuvres de Numénius: Eusébe de Césarée,” 
Forma Futuri: studi in onore del Cardinale Michele Pellegrino (Turin, 1975), pp. 145-153. 

® H. D. Saffrey, Studia Patristica (1975), p. 50; Forma Futuri, p. 152. 

% For this interpretation, see G. Favrelle in SC #292 (Paris, 1982), p. 335. 
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in the quotation of Numentus at XI.22.9, Numenius himself makes 
only brief reference to the passages of the Timaeus and Republic that 
Eusebius has already quoted at greater length in the preceding chap- 
ter. These passages of the Yzmaeus could not have been drawn from 
any commentary on that dialogue by Numenius, since no such com- 
mentary existed.*” 

Eusebius may, on the contrary, have drawn his dossiers from other 
sources, and Saffrey’s suggestion of Origen will be considered below. 
Nevertheless, it is likely that Eusebius possessed Numentus’ De bono. 
For, even if one accepts Saffrey’s explanation of the presence of the 
quotations of the De bono in PE XI, Eusebius quotes from the De 
bono elsewhere in the PE, and these quotations suggest Eusebius’ 
direct use of the work. At [X.7.1 and IX.8.2 (11 lines in Mras’s text) 
Eusebius quotes Numenius for testimony of the Greek view of the 
Jews and their philosophy, and at XV.17.1-2 and XV.17.3-8 (26 
lines in Mras’s text) Eusebius uses Numenius to criticize the Stoic 
view of being. 

Saffrey, as was noted above, suggests that Eusebius could have 
drawn the dossiers in PE XI, if not from Numenius, then from 
Origen, perhaps from his lost Séromateis in ten books.** There is no 
proof for this suggestion, but it is certainly plausible, since Origen 
was certainly well-versed in Numenius’ philosophy.’ On the other 
hand, it seems more likely that Origen brought copies of Numentus’ 
works to Caesarea and that these copies remained in the library for 
Eusebius to use.’ Origen may, in fact, have brought not only the 
De bono but also several other (perhaps all) of Numenius’ works to 


87 M. Baltes, “Numenios von Apamea und der platonische Timaios,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 29 (1975), pp. 241-270. 

88 HL. D. Saflrey, Studia Patristica (1975), p. 50, n. 1. 

8 In Ep. 70.4.3 Jerome relates that Origen decem scripsit Stromateas Christianorum et 
philosophorum inter se sententias comparans et omnia nostrae religionis dogmata de Platone et 
Aristotele, Numenio Cornutoque confirmans (“wrote the Stromates in ten books comparing 
the opinions of Christians and philosophers with each other and confirming all the 
doctrines of our religion with the aid of Plato and Aristotle, Numenius, and Cornutus’’). 
Porphyry attests, in the fragment preserved by Eusebius at HE VI.19.8, that Origen 
was well-versed in Numentus’ philosophy. 

” L. Brisson, “Amélius,” ANRW II.36.2 (1987), p. 809, recalls that, according to 
Porphyry, VP 3.44—45, Amelius transcribed Numenius’ works; he further suggests 
that Amelius brought these copies with him when he came to Apamea in ca. 270 
and that Eusebius obtained his copies of Numenius from this source. This scenario, 
however, seems much less likely than one in which Origen was responsible for 
depositing copies of Numenius’ works at Caesarea. 
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Caesarea. The De incorruptibilitate animae, for example, is known only 
through a single reference made by Origen, at Contra Celsum V.57 
(fr. 29 des Places), in which Origen claims to have read at least the 
second book of this work. Although Eusebius does not quote this 
work, it is quite possible that Origen had deposited it in the library 
of Caesarea.”' Similarly, Origen mentions three other works by 
Numenius at Contra Celsum IV.51 (fr. le des Places), the De upupa, 
De numeris, and De loco, all of which may have been brought to 
Caesarea by Origen. Finally, at Contra Celsum V.38 (fr. 53 des Places), 
Origen refers to another work by Numenius of uncertain title that 
he may have brought to Caesarea. 

Eusebius preserves the single extant fragment of Numenius’ De 
Platonis secretis (fr. 23 des Places) at PE XIII.5.1-2. If Origen did 
bring a collection of Numenius’ works to Caesarea, then Eusebius 
would have possessed a copy of this work and would have used it 
directly. ‘The extant passage provides commentary on Plato’s Euthyphro, 
from which Eusebius quotes immediately before it (at PE XUIIL4.1—4, 
of Euthyphro, 5e6—6c7). Numenius’ work may have included this extract 
from Plato, or Eusebius may have supplied the passage himself, 
or this miniature dossier may have come from an intermediary. Alter- 
natively, Eusebius may have found Numenius’ commentary as a gloss 
on his text of the Euthyphro. It is thus impossible to judge with any 
confidence whether Eusebius knew Numenius’ De Platonis secretes 
firsthand. 

In a lengthy section in PE XIV (chapters 5-9) Eusebius preserves 
the extant fragments of the Hepi tig tév “Axadnpatkov mpoc NAdtava 
diaoth&oews (De Academiae erga Platonem dissensu), a criticism of Plato’s 
successors at the Academy. Eusebius quotes extensively from the first 
book of this work, which he presumably used directly. As I have 
argued elsewhere,” this work also furnished the otherwise inexplic- 
able quotation (XIV.4.16) of Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhoneae hypotyposes 
1.220, that appears prior to Eusebius’ first quotation of the De Academiae 
erga Platonem dissensu. 


°' H. D. Saffrey, Studia Patristica, pp. 49-50, implies that because Eusebius does 
not quote the De incorruptibilitate animae at PE X1.27ff. (a discussion of the immor- 
tality of the soul) Eusebius did not know the work. But Eusebius may have chosen 
not to quote Numenius in this section of PE XI because he preferred to quote 
Porphyry’s Ad Boethum de anma (at XI.28) in order to turn the work of his pagan 
enemy to the advantage of his argument. 


® A. J. Carriker, “Some Uses,” 77S (1996), pp. 547-548. 
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Oenomaus of Gadara was a Cynic philosopher in the first half of the 
first century AD.” At PE V.19-36 and VI.17 Eusebius quotes approv- 
ingly from Oenomaus’ attack on oracles, the Tontav eopa, or Unmasking 
of Charlatans. Apart from a single line of indeterminate origin pre- 
served by Julian the Apostate,’ these extracts are the extant remains 
of all of Oenomaus’ works.”” Eusebius must certainly have had this 
work at hand in the library of Caesarea. J. Hammerstaedt’s recent 
study of Oenomaus, in fact, has produced evidence that both Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen knew and used Oenomaus’ attack on ora- 
cles, and this evidence has led Hammerstaedt to make the plausible 
suggestion that Origen brought his copy of Oenomaus from Alexandria 
to Caesarea.” 

That Origen brought the Tontmv gmpa to Caesarea is an accept- 
able theory. Hammerstaedt, however, implies that the library of 
Caesarea contained several other works by Oenomaus, since he sug- 
gests that Julian may have become acquainted with Oenomaus’ writ- 
ings between 342 and 348 when he lived at Fundus Macelli in 
Cappadocia, which, according to Hammerstaedt, is “not far from” 
Caesarea.*” In addition to the Tojtev odpa (= Kat& tov xypnotnptov), 


° Eusebius, Chronicon, p. 198 Helm, places Oenomaus in ca. 119. The Suidas 
lexicon, which provides the name of Oenomaus’ city, mistakenly makes Oenomaus 
a little older than Porphyry. For a discussion of the dating of Oenomaus, see 
J. Hammerstaedt, Die Orakelkritik des Kynikers Oenomaus, Athenéum Monografien 
Altertumswissenschaft, Beitrége zur klassischen Philologie 188 (Frankfurt, 1988), pp. 
11-19; also, idem, “Der Kyniker Oenomaus von Gadara,” ANRW II.36.4 (1990), 
pp. 2835-2839. See also S. J. Bastomsky, “Abnimos and Oenomaus: a Question of 
Identity,” Apeiron 8 (2) (1974), pp. 57-61, for the persuasive argument that Oenomaus 
of Gadara is identical with Abnimos of Gadara, a contemporary of Rabbi Meir, 
who lived in the reign of Hadrian. 

% The Tortev gopa should probably be identified with the Kat& tov xpnotnptov 
(Against the Oracles) mentioned by Julian, Or. 7.209b (so E. des Places, SC 266 [Paris, 
1980], p. 8 and n. 5; J. Hammerstaedt, Die Orakelkritk, pp. 41-47; Idem, ANRW 
(1990), p. 2844). 

® The sixteen fragments from Eusebius are edited anew by J. Hammerstaedt, 
Die Orakelkritk, pp. 70-108 with commentary on pp. 109-307. Hammerstaedt’s fr. 
17, from Julian, Or. 6.187c, appears on p. 30. 

° Clement seems to have used Oenomaus in the Protrepicus and Stromateis (Die 
Orakelkritik, pp. 19-24; ANRW, pp. 2839-2841). Origen seems to have used it in 
his Contra Celsum (Die Orakelkritik, pp. 25-28; ANRW, p. 2842). For the suggestion 
that Origen brought writings of Oenomaus to Caesarea, see Die Orakelknitik, p. 27, 
and ANRW (1990), p. 2842. 

7 J. Hammerstaedt, Die Orakelkritik, pp. 27-28; on p. 28, Hammerstaedt says that 
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Julian mentions these works by Oenomaus: the Abtogavia tod Kvovdcg 
(Direct Utterance of the Cynic) (which Hammerstaedt identifies with the 
Hepi kvvionod, On Cynicism, named by the Suidas lexicon), a work 
against Crates (which Hammerstaedt identifies with the Hepi Kpc&tntog 
Kai Avoyévovg Kai tov Aoin@v, On Crates, Diogenes, and the Others, named 
by the Suidas lexicon), and tragedies.* If Hammerstaedt is correct 
about Julian’s knowledge of Oenomaus, then, all of the works named 
by Julian would have been in the collection of the library of Caesarea. 
But Hammerstaedt must be confusing Palestinian Caesarea with the 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, since Caesarea Maritima is hardly close to 
Cappadocia. There is thus no reason to expect that what Julian read 
at Fundus Macelli was copied from exemplars in Caesarea. If Julian 
did read Oenomaus in Cappadocia, it is more likely that his copy 
was lent to him by George of Cappadocia.”” On the other hand, 
Julian may instead have discovered Oenomaus while a student in 
Athens. One cannot, therefore, be sure that the library of Caesarea 
possessed any more of Oenomaus’ works than the Tontov gmpa, even 
though, if Origen was responsible for bringing copies of Oenomaus’ 
writings to Caesarea, the library may have contained some other 
works by Oenomaus. 


Philostratus of Athens In approximately the year 217 Philostratus com- 
posed a romantic vita of the philosopher and wonder-worker Apollonius 
of Tyana.'°° This work served as the material from which, shortly 
before 303, Sossianus Hierocles produced his Truth-Loving Discourse, 
the ®UoAnOve Adyoc, a comparison of Apollonius with Jesus intended 
to undermine the Christian faith.'°' Eusebius, in turn, replied with 


Fundus Macelli is “unweit von Caesarea.” See also Hammerstaedt, ANRW (1990), 
p. 2842, for the same suggestion; this ttme Hammerstaedt says that Fundus Macelli 
is “in der Nahe von Caesarea.” 

° The entry on Oenomaus in the Suzdas lexicon also lists a MoAiteta (Republic) 
and a work Tlepi tig Ka8’ “Ounpov pirocogias (On Philosophy according to Homer). For 
a survey of Oenomaus’ works, see J. Hammerstaedt, ANRW (1990), pp. 2844-2853. 
Hammerstaedt attributes fr. 17, from Julian, Or. 6.187c, to the Abtopwvia (Die 
Orakelkritik, p. 30; ANRW, p. 2850). 

” Julian, Ep. 23 (378C), relates that George lent him books while he was in 
Cappadocia. Later, after George was killed in Alexandria, Julian endeavored to 
acquire his library. 

'00 Philostratus, Vita Apolloni, 1.3, reports that he was asked to write Apollonius’ 
biography by the empress Julia Domna, who died in 217. 

'°' For the date of this work, see M. Forrat, SC #333 (1986), pp. 18-20; also 
J. G. Cook, The Interpretation of the New Testament in Greco-Roman Paganism, Studien 
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the Contra Hieroclem, a refutation of Hierocles’ use of Philostratus’ Vita 
Apolloni.'°? Accordingly, Eusebius closely examines Philostratus’ work; 
it is, in fact, the only biography of Apollonius that Eusebius utilizes 
for his Contra HMieroclem.'°? On the basis of a reference made by Origen 
in his Contra Celsum (V1.41), however, it appears that another biog- 
raphy of Apollonius was available to Eusebius, the T& “AzoAA@viov 
TOD Tvavéws UGYOV Kat PLACGOMOD GnonVHHOvedLata (Memoirs of the 
Magician and Philosopher Apollonius of Tyana) by Moeragenes.'* The 
library of Caesarea thus seems to have included a copy of Moeragenes’ 
biography of Apollonius as well as copies of Philostratus’ Vita Apolloni 
Tyanensis and Hierocles’ ®uUaAnOng Adyos. 


Plato and Ps-Plato Eusebius quotes extensively in the PE from a num- 
ber of Platonic and pseudo-Platonic dialogues.'” From Alcibiades I 
Eusebius draws a single quotation (XI.27.5) that curiously contains 
eight lines absent from the manuscript tradition (although Stobaeus 
also includes these lines). Eusebius inserts two quotations of the 
Apologia into the same chapter, XIII.10. A large part of the Cratylus 
is utilized in X16. Eusebius draws from the Crito in XII.6—-9. Four 


und Texte zu Antike und Christentum 3 (Tiibingen, 2000), pp. 253-254. On the 
title of this work, see T. Hagg, “Hierocles the Lover of Truth and Eusebius the 
Sophist,” SO 67 (1992), pp. 140-143; Hagg suggests further that the words mpog 
Xpiotiavod<s formed part of the title: “A Truth-loving [or Truthful] Discourse 
Directed to the Christians.” Eusebius refers to Hierocles at M.Pal. [L] 5.3, but does 
not there mention Hierocles’ work. 

12 E. Junod, “Polémique chrétienne contre Apollonius de Tyane,” Revue de théolo- 
gie et de philosophie 120 (1988), pp. 479-482, points out that the title Contra Mieroclem, 
though commonly accepted, is inaccurate; the true title, according to the evidence 
of the manuscripts, would have specified that Eusebius’ treatise was a response to 
Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana and the comparison of Apollonius with Jesus 
Christ made by Hierocles. It may again be noted (see Chapter II, p. 38, note 7) 
that T. Hagg, SO (1992), pp. 144-150, has questioned whether Eusebius of Caesarea 
is in fact the author of the Contra Mieroclem. T. D. Barnes, “Eusebius v. Caesarea,” 
Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche 3 (1995), col. 1009, accepts Hageg’s argument; J. G. 
Cook, Interpretation of the New Testament, pp. 255-258, is more cautious and does not 
reject the traditional attribution. So, too, here, while Hiagg offers good reason to 
doubt Eusebian authorship, he has not (as he admits on p. 149) disproved it, and 
so I proceed on the assumption that the Contra Mieroclem must still be ascribed to 
Eusebius of Caesarea. 

103 Contra Hier., 4: udovynv 88 éxiokeyaueba. thy tod Prrootp&tov ypaenyv. ... 

'¥ On this Moeragenes, see E. L. Bowie, “Apollonius of Tyana: Tradition and 
Reality,” ANRW II.16.2 (1978), pp. 1673-1679. 

"5 Cf E. des Places, Commentateur, pp. 17-37. Des Places includes in his cata- 
logue of quotations from Plato not only indirect borrowings but also allusions, and 
thus he records possible uses of the Hippias Maior and Lysis (p. 19). 
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Epistulae are used five times: Ep. II twice, at XI.20.2 and XIL.7.1; 
Ep. VI at X1.16.2; Ap. VIL at X1.12.2; and Ap. XIII at X1.13.4. 
From the Luthyphro Eusebius produces only one quotation (XII.4.1—4), 
which is linked to a quotation of commentary upon it by Numentus 
in his De Platonis secretis (XUU.5.1—2). Eusebius quotes from the final 
myth in the Gorgas at X1.6 and XII.16. Numerous quotations, includ- 
ing at least one from every book, come from the Leges and are used 
primarily in books XII and XII. Quotations of the Phaedo appear 
at 1.8; X1.27 and 37-38; XIII.16; and XIV.15. Eusebius provides 
quotations of the Phaedrus at XIII.16.8 and XIII.20. Only two quo- 
tations of the Philebus are given, at XII.51 and XIV.22. Eusebius 
quotes from the Polticus at XI.32.5-11; X1.33-34; XIII.8.4; and 
XIIL.13-14. Every book of the Respublica is represented, the quota- 
tions coming largely in books XII and XIII (though also IL.7; X1.21 
and 35; and XIV.13). From the Sophista Eusebius draws two quota- 
tions at XIV.4.8 and 9-11. Three quotations come from the Symposium 
at XII.11 and 12.2-3. Quotations of the Theaetetus appear at XII.29; 
XI1.45.1; and XIV.4. Eusebius quotes from the central chapters of 
the Timaeus throughout XI and XIII (though also at X.4.19 and 
IL.7). Finally, Eusebius draws a number of quotations from the Lpinomis 
in books X, XI, and XIII. 

The length of Eusebius’ quotations of Plato, as well as their general 
reliability, suggest that Eusebius knew many of these works firsthand.’ 
Philosophy, however, like poetry, was often transmitted through inter- 
mediaries. It is already evident that Eusebius made use of doxographies, 
compilations of philosophical opinions arranged by topic or by indi- 
vidual philosopher, such as the Epitome of Arius Didymus and the 
Placita of Ps-Plutarch. Eusebius may have also had at his disposal 
handbooks of philosophy like Alcinoos’ systematic guide to Platonic 
doctrine, the Didaskalikos, though there is no direct evidence of this. 
A collection of quotations from Plato’s dialogues would certainly have 
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P. Henry, Recherches sur la Préparation Evangélique d’Eusebe et Védition perdue des oeu- 
ures de Plotin publiée par Eustochius (Paris, 1935), pp. 16-26, has been the great defender 
of Eusebius’ fidelity in quoting sources. He cites as an example Eusebius’ direct 
quotation of Theaetetus 173c5—174a2 at PE XII.29 and his direct quotation of Clement, 
Stromateis, V.14.98 at PE XIII.13.20, in which Eusebius faithfully records Clement’s 
altered version of Plato’s passage. E. R. Dodds, Plato, Gorgias (Oxford, 1959), pp. 
64-65, however, laments Eusebius’ carelessness, at least with regard to his quota- 
tions of the Gorgias, though Dodds does not seem to challenge the idea that Eusebius 
used Plato firsthand. 
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been an even more practical aid to Eusebius’ work. Some modern 
scholars have already made suggestions about the hypothetical com- 
position of such Platonic florilegia. 

H. Chadwick devotes a short section of his general treatment of 
florilegia in antiquity to the existence of Platonic florilegia.'"’ He 
refers to A. Elter’s conjecture that Eusebius utilized a collection of 
quotations of Plato, as well as P. Canivet’s hypothetical florilegium 
used in the early fifth century by Theodoret.’ Canivet determined 
the form of this florilegium by assembling the quotations of Plato 
that derived from neither Clement nor Eusebius, since Theodoret 
excerpted Platonic quotations from both of these authors. The proposed 
florilegium’s most significant contents concern the topics of God (espe- 
cially His nature, identity as Creator, Providence, and the Trinity) 
and man (especially regarding the soul, its nature and immortality). 
Chadwick himself provides a more general list of the passages likely 
to have been incorporated into a Platonic florilegium, broadly devoted 
to the subjects of God, the soul, and the nature of the universe. 

Despite the lack of direct evidence, there remains a possibility that 
Platonic florilegia circulated in Eusebius’ time.'°”? When the catalogue 


7 H. Chadwick, “Florilegium,” RAC VII (1969), cols. 1142-1143. 

108A. Elter, De Gnomologiorum Graecorum historia atque origine, corollarium Eusebianum 
(Bonn, 1894-95), who supports his claim by pointing to the number of passages 
quoted by Eusebius that are also quoted by previous writers (for example, Leg. 715e) 
or are also quoted by Stobaeus (especially passages from the Timaeus); P. Canivet, 
ENistoire d’une entreprise apologétique au V° siécle (Paris, 1958), pp. 271-287. 

9 But J. H. Waszink has expressed doubt about the existence of Platonic florilegia, 
since no direct evidence attests them. Rather, according to Waszink, philosophical 
handbooks were used together with the complete text of Plato (“Some Observations 
on the Appreciation of ‘the Philosophy of the Barbarians’ in Early Christian 
Literature,” Mélanges Christine Mohrmann |Utrecht-Anvers, 1963], p. 42). More recently, 
J. Dillon, “The Academy in the Middle Platonic Period,” Dionysius I (1979), p. 68 
[= The Golden Chain (London, 1990), III], has observed that there is no evidence 
of a “handbook of Platonic passages on the various topics going the rounds, but 
there was certainly a series of set passages always used to illustrate the same themes.” 
It is unclear whether Eusebius’ predecessors, the early Christian apologists, utilized 
Plato directly or through intermediaries, including florilegia: cf. E. des Places, Studia 
Patristica 5 (1962), p. 474 [= Et. plat. (Leiden, 1981), p. 214], citing J. Geffcken, 
Awe griechische Apologeten (Leipzig, 1907), pp. xvii and 251-253 (against direct usage 
by early apologists); R. M. Grant, ed., Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum (Oxford, 
1970), pp. xi-xii (some direct usage by Theophilus, and some use of handbooks); 
W. R. Schoedel, ed., Athenagoras, Legatio and De Resurrectione (Oxford, 1972), p. xix, 
and L. W. Barnard, Athenagoras: a Study in Second Century Christian Apologetic (Paris, 
1972), pp. 39-43 (use of doxographies by Athenagoras, but possibly some direct 
usage). Ps.-Justin apparently knew some dialogues firsthand: see C. Riedweg, Ps.- 
Justin (Markell von Ankyra?) (Basel, 1994), pp. 72-73. 
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of Eusebius’ quotations is compared to the contents of the various 
hypothetical florilegia, however, it becomes clear that Eusebius did 
not rely on any identifiable, limited collection of texts. The most 
important topics in Canivet’s proposed florilegium may be examined 
first. In the section on the nature of God, two texts (Zim. 28c3-5 
and Ep. VII.341c6) appear in longer extracts given by Eusebius 
(X1.29.2-4 and XI.12.2, respectively) and are both popular texts.'!° 
A third passage (Ep. II.314al-7) Theodoret draws directly from 
Eusebius,''! but it is not otherwise quoted in the Christian era before 
Eusebius, and so it is difficult to believe that the passage had already 
been selected for inclusion in a florilegium. Canivet’s remaining texts 
under this heading do not even appear in Eusebius. In the section 
on God the Creator, divine Providence, and evil, Theodoret drew 
Tim. 3lal—4 from Eusebius,'!? and the passages of the Leges and 
Respublica can be found within even longer extracts given by Eusebius. 
The other passages, from the Phaedrus, Politicus, and Theaetetus, do not 
appear in Eusebius. In the section on God the Trinity, the two pas- 
sages from the Epzstulae (Hp. V1.323d1—5 and Ep. II.312d7—e4) are 
quoted by numerous other authors, including Eusebius.''? The quo- 
tation of the Epinomis (986c1—7), however, first appears in Eusebius, 
from whom Theodoret draws his extract, and it thus seems doubt- 
ful that this passage was included in a florilegium already circulat- 
ing in Eusebius’ time. Canivet’s final passage under this heading, 
Resp. V1.494a, does not appear in Eusebius. In the sections on man’s 
soul, only the quotations of the Phaedo (79-80 and 114) and of 
Alcibiades I occur in Eusebius. 

Canivet’s hypothetical florilegium includes a number of admittedly 
oft-cited texts, and the topical arrangement under the categories of 
God and man is reasonable, yet either Eusebius neglects to quote 
many of the proposed texts, an indication that he was not relying 


"© On Tim. 28c3-5, cf. Athenagoras, Legatio 6.2; Celsus in Origen, CC VIL42. 
On Lp. VIL.341c6, cf Clement, Stromateis, V.77.1; Origen, CC VL3. 

"So K. Mras, II.96. P. Canivet, Histoire, p. 185, however, argues that the vari- 
ant readings between Plato and Eusebius show a lack of dependence. 

"Again, K. Mras, I.32, admits Theodoret’s dependence on Eusebius, but 
Canivet, Histoire, p. 207, objects. 

"3 For Ep. V1.323d1-5, cf. Plotinus at PE XI.17.9; Clement, Stromateis, V.102.4; 
Origen, CC VI.8. Eusebius uses this passage to support his argument about the 
Second Cause (Logos). For Ep. H..312d7—-e4, cf. Plotinus at PE XI.17.9; Clement, 
Stromaters, V.103.1 (= PE XII.13.29) and Protrepticus, V1.68.4; Justin, Apol., 60.7; 
Celsus in Origen, CC VI.18. 
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heavily on such a florilegium, or he provides much longer extracts 
of the proposed texts, an indication that Eusebius did not confine 
himself to brief passages. A similar situation occurs in Chadwick’s 
hypothetical florilegium. While Chadwick surely did not intend to 
offer his list of the “most influential” passages as an absolute test 
against which to judge Eusebius’ knowledge of Plato, it becomes 
clear in this case that Eusebius knew more of Plato’s text than sim- 
ply the most influential passages. 

Chadwick’s proposed florilegium contains Tim. 21ff., 28, 40-41, 
69, and 90. Of these sections, Eusebius does not quote from 21, 69, 
or 90, but he quotes once from 28a-c and repeatedly from 40-41; 
Eusebius also quotes once from 22b, at PE X.4.19, perhaps prompted 
by Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1.69.3. Additionally, Eusebius 
quotes from much of the intervening text between 28 and 40. From 
the Theaetetus, Chadwick lists only section 176, which Eusebius includes 
in a longer quotation (173c6-177b7 at PE XII.29). But Eusebius also 
produces quotations from 151-153 and 179-181. Of the Phaedrus, 
the hypothetical florilegium contains sections 245-250. Apart from 
allusions, Eusebius quotes only once from these sections, at PE 
XIIL.16.8 (248e7—249b6). But Eusebius also quotes from sections 
255-256 (PE XIJII.20). From the Respublica Chadwick lists sections 
227-236, 508-518, and 612-617. Eusebius does not quote from the 
first group of these sections, quotes only once from the second (from 
508-509 at PE XI.21), and quotes once from the third (from 614 
at PE X1.35) together with an allusion (to 617e4—5 at PE VI.6.50). 
More important, Eusebius provides numerous other quotations from 
throughout the Respublica, a testament to his thorough acquaintance 
with the work. Chadwick includes in his florilegium only section 273 
of the Politicus. Eusebius quotes much of this section at PE XI.34, 
but he also quotes from 26le (PE XII.8.4) and variously from 269-272 
throughout PE XI-XII. Of the Phaedo, the florilegium would include 
sections 67-69, 79-81, and 109-110. Eusebius does not quote from 
the first section, but he quotes most of the other two sections at PE 
X1.27 and 37. Again, though, he furnishes additional quotations: 
from sections 82, 96-99, 111, and 113-114. From the Leges, Chadwick 
lists 715e, a passage often quoted by Church Fathers, although by 
none at as great length as Eusebius.''* Further, in the PE Eusebius 


"4 Cf. E. des Places, “La tradition indirecte des Lois de Platon (livres I-VI),” 
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quotes so extensively from the Leges that it is difficult to imagine that 
he did not have recourse to the actual text of the work. Finally, of 
the Epistulae, Chadwick lists Ep. I1.312e and Ep. VII.341-342. He 
might have added another passage, Hp. VI.323c-d, that was, like the 
two above, often quoted by Church Fathers, including Eusebius.'!” 
But the fact that Eusebius also quotes another passage from Lp. I 
(314al—7 at PE XII.7.1) in addition to a passage from Ep. XIII 
(363b1—6 at PE XI.13.4), both of which are not quoted in the extant 
literature of the Christian Era before Eusebius, suggests that Eusebius 
actually had firsthand knowledge of the text of these letters. 

It may be safest to assume that the library of Caesarea possessed 
complete editions of the Timaeus,'!® Theaetetus,''’ Phaedrus, Respublica, 
Politicus,''® Phaedo,''® Leges,!?° and Epp. U, V1, VU, and XII (and, 
possibly, the whole of the Epistulae). Add to this list dialogues that 
are largely absent from the contents of hypothetical Platonic florilegia, 
the Apologia, Cratylus,'*! Crito, Gorgias,'*? Philebus,'°? Sophista, Symposium, 
and Lpinomis. The evidence of the Contra Celsum, moreover, indicates 


Mélanges J. Saunier (Lyons,1944), pp. 206-207 (= Etudes platoniciennes [Leiden, 1981], 
pp. 34-35) for a list of authors who cite this passage. 

"For authors who cite Ep. 1.312e and Ep. V1.323c-d, see note 113 on p. 101. 
Regarding Ep. VII.341—342, cf. Clement, Stromateis, V.77.1 for the quotation of 
341c6—-d2, which also is quoted by Eusebius at PE XI.12.2; also, the same passage 
in part by Celsus in Origen, CC VI.3. 

"6 Cf. G. Favrelle, SC #292 (Paris, 1982), pp. 293-349, who acknowledges that 
Eusebius concentrates on only part of the dialogue, a part that was well-known in 
the period, and that Eusebius does not give long quotations (for example, over a 
page, as he does of other dialogues). Nevertheless, she appears to grant that Eusebius 
used the Timaeus directly (cf. pp. 295 and 330). 

"7 E, des Places, Commentateur, p. 24, who maintains that the extent of Eusebius’ 
quotations of the Theaetetus denotes a complete reading of the dialogue. 

'8 Cf G. Favrelle, SC #292 (Paris, 1982), pp. 374-379. 

' Cf G. Favrelle, SC #292 (Paris, 1982), pp. 379-385. 

120 E. des Places has made numerous studies of Eusebius’ use of the Leges. For 
example, in Mélanges J. Saunier (Lyons, 1944), pp. 27-40 (= Etudes platoniciennes 
[Leiden, 1981], pp. 199-212); “La tradition indirecte des Lois de Platon (livres 
VIE-XI),” Studia Patristica 5 (TU 80) (1962), pp. 473-479 (= Etudes platoniciennes, 
pp- 213-219); “Le Lois de Platon et la Préparation Evangélique d’Eustbe de Césarée,” 
Aegyptus 32 (1952), pp. 223-231 (= Etudes platoniciennes, pp. 220-228); “La tradition 
patristique de Platon (spécialement d’aprés les citations des Lois et de PEpinomis dans 
la Préparation évangélique d’ Euscbe de Césarée),” REG 80 (1967), pp. 385-394 (= Etudes 
platoniciennes, pp. 249-258). 

"1G, Favrelle, SC #292 (Paris, 1982), pp. 282-293, especially p. 282. 

"2 See the discussion below. 

"3A search of the TLG databank reveals that no other authors prior to Eusebius 
in the Christian Era quote the same passages as Eusebius. 
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that many of these dialogues were already available to Origen at 
Caesarea. One independent examination of Origen’s Contra Celsum 
has shown that Origen used the Phaedo, Phaedrus, Respublica, and Leges 
directly and not through intermediaries.'** Origen’s use of other dia- 
logues suggests that the same may be true of the Timaeus, Apologia, 
Ep. V1, Symposium, and Theaetetus, and perhaps other works of Plato.'” 
Origen may in fact be the source of all of the works of Plato con- 
tained in the library at Caesarea. 

Two dialogues remain, the Euthyphro and Alcibiades I. Eusebius 
quotes from the Luthyphro only once, at PE XIII.4.1—4 (5e6—-6c7), to 
which is attached a commentary on the passage by Numenius (the 
single extant fragment of the De Platonis secretis, at PE XIII.5.1—2). 
Here it is impossible to determine whether Eusebius used the Euthyphro 
firsthand from a complete text (and perhaps the quotation of Numenius 
formed part of the scholia to the text) or whether he drew the pas- 
sage from an intermediary, possibly from Numenius’ own work. The 
quotation of Alcibiades I, 133c1—-16 (PE XI1.27.5), is rather more curi- 
ous. The only quotation Eusebius takes from the dialogue, it includes 
eight lines that appear in Stobaeus’ version (III.21.24) of the pas- 
sage a hundred years later. The lines, however, are absent from the 
extant manuscript tradition, an example, it seems, of the disjunction 
between ancient texts and the medieval textual tradition.'*° Perhaps 
the lines are not to be judged genuine, but there is no evidence to 
show whether Eusebius used the dialogue directly or not.'?’ 

While Eusebius most likely availed himself of the complete texts 
of the dialogues listed above, with the possible exceptions of the 
Euthyphro and Alcibiades [, it is not necessary to exclude altogether 
the possibility that he also had at his disposal some form of Platonic 


2! K. Romaniuk, “Le Platon d’Origéne,” Aegyptus 41 (1961), pp. 44-73. Romaniuk 
argues that, when Origen composed the Contra Celsum, he at first read the corre- 
sponding texts of Plato that Celsus cited in his tract but then later simply relied 
on his memory (cf. CC praef. 6). Direct familiarity with texts of Plato was required. 

5 For example, see CC IV.20 (Tim. 22d); VI.10 (Tim. 41a); VII.8 (Apol. 30c—d); 
VI8 (Zp. VI.323d); VI.12 (Ep. VI 322d-e); IV.39 (Symp. 203b-e); IV.62 (Theae. 
176a). See G. Dorival, “L’apport d’Origéne pour la connaissance de la philosophie 
grecque,” Ongeniana Quinta (1992), p. 194, for other citations, including references 
to Ep. VU, Philebus, Crito, and Gorgias. 

6A. C. Clark, The Descent of Manuscripts (Oxford, 1918), p. 404, points out that 
Stobaeus’ text even has two more passages that are absent from extant manuscripts, 
Alcib. I, 128a and 115e. 

"7 Cf. G. Favrelle, SC #292 (Paris, 1982), pp. 350-374. 
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florilegia. Such collections of texts, especially those texts which demon- 
strated support for Christian beliefs, in fact, may have prompted 
Eusebius to include certain quotations in his work. For example, in 
PE XI Eusebius presents evidence that the Greeks affirm Christian 
beliefs about God as the First Cause (XI.9—13), as the Second Cause 
(Logos) (XI.14—-19), and as three hypostases (XI.20). Within these 
dossiers Eusebius cites three well-known passages from Plato’s Epis- 
tulae: Ep. VIL.341c6-d2 at X1.12.2 as proof that Plato admitted the 
indescribability of God; Ep. V1.323c7-d6 at XI.16.2 as evidence 
that Plato acknowledged a First Cause as father of a Second; Ep. 
I1.312d7-e6 at XI.20.2 as the single testimony that Plato accepted 
a divine trinity. Because these three passages were so commonly used 
by previous writers, it 1s possible that they were included in a 
florilegium devoted to Plato’s conception of the divine and that 
Eusebius himself used such a florilegium. 

Nevertheless, Eusebius’ treatment of the First Cause and Second 
Cause ought not to be ascribed entirely to any florilegium or inter- 
mediary. Other evidence suggests that Eusebius himself compiled the 
dossiers. First, Eusebius quotes from a variety of authors whose works 
were available at Caesarea. Thus, Eusebius quotes from Numenius’ 
De bono, from Plotinus, and from Philo’s De confustone linguarum,'*® 
addition to the Timaeus and Leges. It is improbable that Eusebius 
relied on an intermediary for extracts that he could find in accurate 
versions in his library.'?? Second, Eusebius also quotes in this section 
from Plato’s Lp. XIII, a passage that is not quoted by an earlier 
author in the extant literature of the Christian Era and so does not 
seem to have been one of the more influential texts that would be 
found in florilegia.'*° As was suggested above, Eusebius may have 
possessed a complete text of this letter and possibly of all of the 
Platonic letters. If Eusebius did employ Platonic florilegia, he most 
likely relied on them only insofar as they recalled to him appropriate 


in 


8 At PE XI1.15.7 Eusebius mistakenly identifies his source as the Quod deterius— 
but Eusebius possessed both the Quod deterius and the De confusione (cf. HE 1.18.1—2; 
also, the section on Philo in Chapter VI), so the mistake need not arouse suspicion. 

29 One passage in this dossier comes from a fragment of Amelius, quoted only 
by Eusebius. In the discussion of Amelius (above) it is argued that Caesarea con- 
tained Amelius’ work and that Eusebius used the work directly. 

'8° Cf. G. Favrelle, SC #292 (Paris, 1982), p. 345, who emphasizes that the link- 
ing of the three Platonic passages at PE XI.13 (Tim. 3lal—; Ep. XUI.363b1—6; Leg. 
IV.715e7—716b5) is unprecedented among the Christian apologists. 
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passages that he could consult firsthand and perhaps then expand.'*! 

Another series of texts that could have derived from a florilegium 
is that concerned with the judgment of the soul and its after-life. 
Again, however, there is no clear evidence that connects these quo- 
tations to a florilegium. Eusebius treats these topics at PE’ X1.33-38 
with passages from the Politicus, Respublica, and Phaedo, as well as one 
quotation from Plutarch’s De anima. Eusebius quotes other passages 
related to these topics at PE XII.6 (from the Gorgias) and XIIL.16.4—16 
(from the Phaedrus, Phaedo, and Gorgias). While Eusebius likely had 
the full texts of the Phaedo and Respublica, as well as the Phaedrus and 
Politicus, 1t is noteworthy that Eusebius only quotes from the Gorgias 
with regard to the topics of judgment and the after-life, and from 
only sections 523-527, the final myth. Yet, Eusebius could simply 
have compiled his quotations on these topics himself. Even a recent 
examination of the possible link between the text of the Phaedo at 
XIII.16.15 (also at X1.38.6) and the text of the Gorgias at XTII.16.16, 
with emphasis on the Christianization of the text of the Phaedo, has 
elicited no evidence that the two passages came from a florilegium 
or any other intermediary.'” 

Although the possibility that Eusebius utilized Platonic florilegia, 
then, cannot be rejected, it is necessary to append some further 
observations on how Eusebius decided to make certain quotations of 
Plato. One ought first to recognize, of course, that Eusebius was a 
learned man and was doubtlessly conversant with Plato’s dialogues. 
He surely knew himself which passages would serve his apology. 
Nevertheless, Eusebius may have been prompted to quote Plato by 
other sources. For example, the quotations of Epp. VU, VI, and II 
in the treatment of God as First Cause, Second Cause (Logos), and 


8! Cf. W. C. van Unnik, “Two Notes on Irenaeus,” Vigiliae Christianae 30 (1976), 
pp. 201-209, who draws a connection between Irenaeus’ quotation at Adv. haer., 
Til.25.5 of Leg. 1V.715e—-716a and Tim. 29e and Atticus’ use of the same passages 
(preserved at PE XV.5.2) and suggests that a Platonic florilegium on the topic of 
God underlies the two. Van Unnik explains that Atticus, unlike Irenaeus, probably 
knew firsthand the two dialogues of Plato quoted and was therefore able to expand 
the passages derived from the florilegium. If writers like Atticus did compose in 
such a manner, one can expect Eusebius to have done the same. 

2G. Favrelle, SC #292 (1982), pp. 379-385. The text of Phaedo 114c repro- 
duced by Eusebius each time changes dvev te c@pétov Caor (“they live without 
bodies”) into a, for a Christian, more palatable Gvev te kapatov Cor (“they live 
without toil”). Eusebius himself is probably responsible for the alteration. Elsewhere 
in Eusebius’ text there are Christianizations, but these also do not necessarily sug- 
gest the use of an intermediary: for example, at Resp. II.380c6 (at PE XUI.3.18) 
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Trinity discussed above may have been inspired not by a Platonic 
florilegtum but by an earlier writer, especially a Christian writer, 
who either alluded to the passage or quoted the same passage.'™ 
More specifically, Clement of Alexandria’s Stromateis 1.69.3 may have 
prompted Eusebius’ use of Timaeus 22b4—9 at PE X.4.19 (the quo- 
tations are approximately the same); but then Eusebius added two 
passages from the Epinomis (986e9—-987a6 and 987d8-e2 at PE 
X.4.21—22) before returning to Clement, Stromateis 1.69.5 for a quo- 
tation of Democritus at PE X.4.23 (the texts are again only approx- 
imately the same). Similarly, when Eusebius quotes from the Phaedo 
regarding the soul’s after-life at XI.37, he may in fact have been 
influenced by Origen’s use of the same passage in the Contra Celsum.'** 
Eusebius’ pagan sources, however, also helped. As was noted in the 
discussion of Numenius above, quotations of Zim. 29e and Resp. 
508-509 at PE XI.21 may have been prompted by Numenius’ allu- 
sions to these passages in his De bono (and quoted by Eusebius at 
PE X1.22.9). Again, the quotation of Tim. 27d6—-28a4 at PE XI1.9.4 
may have been prompted by Numenius’ allusion to this same pas- 
sage (within a quotation at PE XI.10.10). Perhaps even Celsus’ attack 
on Christianity provided references to matching quotations of Scripture 
and Plato that Eusebius used in PE XII.'* 


Eusebius changes Qe0%¢ into 80d, though in the same quotation (XIII.3.26) there 
is no change to a reference to “gods”; Leg. 904e4 (at PE XII.52.28) contains a line 
of Homer (Od. XIX.43) in which Bpotév replaces 8e@v. For some general observations 
on the manner in which the text of Plato was interpolated by readers, cf. J. Dillon, 
“Tampering with the Timaeus: Ideological Emendations in Plato, with Special 
Reference to the Timaeus,” AJP 110 (1989), 50-72 [= The Golden Chain (London, 
1990), V]; J. Whittaker, “The Value of Indirect Tradition in the Establishment of 
Greek Philosophical Texts or the Art of Misquotation,” Editing Greek and Latin Texts: 
Papers Given at the Twenty-third Annual Conference on Editorial Problems, Unwwersity of Toronto, 
6-7 November 1987, J. N. Grant, ed. (New York, 1989), pp. 63-95. 

'83 Eusebius did not derive any of his quotations of the Epistulae from any of the 
earlier authors who also cite the same passages, except, perhaps, for Zp. VII.341c6-d2 
(PE XI.12.2), which is also quoted by Clement, Stromateis, V.77.1. By comparison 
of methodology, it interesting that many years later St. John Damascene seems to 
have used for the third part of his Fount of Knowledge the work of Maximus Confessor 
as a guide, although he went back to the original texts for his quotations. See 
A. Louth, “Palestine under the Arabs 650-750: the Crucible of Byzantine Orthodoxy,” 
The Holy Land, Holy Lands, and Christian History, R. N. Swanson, ed., Studies in 
Church History 36 (Suffolk, 2000), pp. 71-72. 

'* Origen, CC VIL28-30, replies with, among other Scriptural passages, Ps. 36:11 
and Is. 54:11-12 to Celsus’ use of Phaedo 109a—b. Eusebius uses these same texts, 
as well as others. 

' Origen, CC VI.1, relates that Celsus compared passages of Scripture and Plato; 
cf. H. Chadwick, RAC (1969), col. 1143. 
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Eusebius’ direct quotation of Plato’s dialogues reveals that the 
library at Caesarea contained a large number of important texts. 
The library naturally includes the preeminent texts of Middle Platonism, 
the Timaeus, Respublica, Phaedrus, Theaetetus, Phaedo, Philebus, and Leges.'*° 
The Parmenides is perhaps the most significant absence, though there 
are many other works by Plato (or attributed to Plato) that go unat- 
tested by Eusebius. Not a few of them may yet have been at Caesarea. 


Plotnus Born in 205, Plotinus studied at Alexandria under Ammonius 
between 232 and 243; he then settled at Rome in 244, where he 
lectured in philosophy until 269, at which time he withdrew to 
Campania, dying in 270.'%’ Plotinus did not begin to write down his 
philosophical treatises until 254, and, although his works circulated 
in some form after this time, he eventually entrusted his disciple 
Porphyry with the task of editing his writings.'** Porphyry completed 
this edition, the Enneads, between 301 and 305.!° 

Eusebius quotes from two treatises by Plotinus: in PE XI.17 from 
“On the Three Principal Hypostases,” Tepi tév tov apyic@v brooté- 
oeov (= Enneads V.1), and in PE XV.10 and 22 from a treatise on 
the soul (Enneads IV.7). The quotations from PE XV are problem- 
atic and deserve to be discussed further. 

In the course of his criticism of Aristotle’s philosophy, Eusebius 
quotes from Plotinus against the the view that the soul is an évteAéxeia. 
The chapter heading to PE XV.10 begins: “From Plotinus’ second 
book on the immortality of the soul,” TAtivov é« tod rept GBavactas 
woxfig Sevtépov.... The extract that follows is preserved only by 
Eusebius down to the words uetaAnwer dé tod dvtos at the end of the 
chapter (Lnn. IV.7.8[5]). Later in the same book Eusebius turns to 
Plotinus for arguments against the Stoic conception of the soul. The 


186 J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists (London, 1977), p. 8. 

'87 The primary source of knowledge about Plotinus’ life comes from Porphyry’s 
VP, which formed the preface of his edition of Plotinus’ works, the Enneads. A recent 
study of this biography, including text, is that of L. Brisson, et al., Porphyre, la Vie 
de Plotin, 2 vols. (Paris, 1982 and 1992); especially for the dates of Plotinus’ life, see 
L. Brisson, “Plotin: une biographie,” pp. 1-29. 

88 See VP 3-4 for Plotinus’ composition; VP 4.14—-18 and 19-20 for evidence 
that Plotinus’ writings circulated during his life; VP 7.50-51 and 24.2—5 for Plotinus’ 
selection of Porphyry to edit his works. 

'° According to VP 23.12-14, Porphyry completed his edition of the Enneads in 
his sixty-eighth year; earlier, at VP 4.6—9, Porphyry explains that he was thirty in 
the tenth year of Gallienus’ rule, in ca. 263. 
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chapter heading at PE XV.22 ends: “from the first book of Plotinus 
on the soul,” &xd tod A nepi woxts MAwtivov. The extract that fol- 
lows down to dikatoobvyn (Enn. TV.7.1-8, 28 and PE XV.22.1-49 = 
Mras II.387, 14-395, 24) is preserved by all of the extant manu- 
scripts of the Enneads, but thereafter, from the word Gvdpia to the 
end of the quotation, the majority of manuscripts of the Enneads have 
a lacuna; only three manuscripts, J, M, and V, all likely dependent 
on Eusebius, contain this text (Enn. IV.7.8, 28-8[4], 28 and PE 
XV.22.49-67 = Mras II.395, 24-399, 18). 

Because Eusebius preserves passages that manuscripts of the Enneads 
lack, some scholars have questioned whether Eusebius quoted from 
Porphyry’s edition of Plotinus’ works, the Enneads, or instead quoted 
from a different edition of Plotinus’ writings. One alternative to 
Porphyry’s edition is implied in a scholium to Enn. IV.4.29, 55. ‘The 
scholiast makes reference to manuscripts of Eustochius, Plotinus’ 
physician, indicating that Eustochius’ division of Plotinus’ treatise 
differs from Porphyry’s edition.'*” While conjectures about Eusebius’ 
possible use of this Eustochian edition have been made since the 
early nineteenth century, P. Henry is noted for a publication devoted 
to the defense of this theory, a defense that has been widely accepted.'"! 
Another proposal attributes Eusebius’ text of Plotinus to copies col- 
lected by another of Plotinus’ disciples, Amelius, and brought to 
Syria.” A third proposal allows for the possiblity that a few stray 


149 7 : he Lees ; Setar ‘ a . 3 eee ; 
Eas tovtov ev toicg Evotoxiov to devtepov Tept woyxiis Kat Tpxeto TO TpITOV. Ev 


dé toig Moppuptov ovvantetat ta EEF TH Sevtépw. (“Up to this point in the [man- 
uscripts] of Eustochius is the second book On the Soul, and then begins the third 
book. But in the [manuscripts] of Porphyry what follows next is joined to the sec- 
ond book.”) For Eustochius, see VP 2.34 and 7.8-11. 

' P. Krause, “Un fragment prétendu de la recension d’Eustochius des oeuvres 
de Plotin,” RHR 113-114 (1936), p. 209, reports that from the time of Creuzer’s 
Plotint Opera (Oxford, 1835), TW.202b, editors of Plotinus have considered the pos- 
siblity of Eusebius’ use of an edition by Eustochius. P. Henry, Recherches sur la 
Préparation évangélique d’Eusébe et Védition perdue des oeuvres de Plotin publiée par Eustochius 
(Paris, 1935) advanced the most comprehensive defense of this theory; his view is 
accepted by, for example, K. Mras in his edition of the PE (II. 372 and 387); 
E. des Places in his edition of PE XV (SC 338 [Paris, 1987], pp. 332ff); and 
T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 183 and notes 149 and 152. 

'® According to VP 19, a letter sent by Longinus to Porphyry in ca. 272, Amelius 
brought to Longinus in Phoenicia copies of Plotinus’ writings. Porphyry explains 
that Amelius copied them from Plotinus’ autographs (VP 20.6—9). See J. M. Rist, 
“Basil’s ‘Neoplatonism’: Its Background and Nature,” Basil of Caesarea: Christian, 
Humanist, Ascetic: a Sixteen-hundredth Annwersary Symposium, Part One, P. J. Fedwick, ed. 
(Toronto, 1981), pp. 159-165; L. Brisson, “Une édition d’Eustochius?” in L. Brisson, 
et al., Porphyre, la Vie de Plotin, 11.65—69. 
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treatises of Plotinus, especially the early ones, like Lnn. V.1 and IV.7, 
reached the Greek East by some unknown means.'** 

The weight of the evidence, however, suggests that Eusebius drew 
all of his quotations of Plotinus from Porphyry’s edition, the Enneads.'** 
Although the manuscript tradition of the Enneads lacks the whole of 
PE XV.10 and is severely deficient in PE XV.22.49-67, P. Krause 
has shown that the ps-Aristotelian Theology of Aristotle contains a pas- 
sage, nn. IV.7.8, 38-8[5], 20, that links both of the extracts found 
in Eusebius.'* The Theology of Aristotle depends upon Porphyry’s edi- 
tion of the Enneads, and thus Eusebius’ text of Plotinus is not a wit- 
ness to another edition of Plotinus. The text preserved by Eusebius 
and the Theology must have dropped out of the manuscript tradition 
of the Enneads after the sixth century, when the Theology was com- 
posed. Any variants in Eusebius’ text of Plotinus, therefore, ought 
to be attributed not to an inferior, pre-Porphyrian edition but to 
Eusebius’ own errors, the errors of copyists, or both.'* 

A significant remaining problem concerns the titles given by Eusebius 
to the two extracts. At PE XV.10 Eusebius quotes from “the sec- 
ond book of Plotinus on the immortality of the soul,’ but at PE 
XV.22 he quotes from “the first book of Plotinus on the soul.” Any 
who believe that Eusebius used an edition of Plotinus other than the 
Enneads might point out that these titles suggest the existence of two 
separate treatises. Yet, the evidence suggests that Eusebius did in 
fact use Porphyry’s edition of Plotinus, and this edition was a con- 
tinuous whole including all of Eusebius’ quotations at PE XV.10 and 
22. The most plausible modern explanations of the description of 
the quotations as “first” and “second,” that either an ancient reader 


48 J. M. Rist, “Basil’s Neoplatonism,” p. 163, is aware that this possibility can- 
not be ruled out. P. Kalligas, “Traces of Longinus’ Library,” CQ (2001), p. 590, 
goes beyond Rist in speculating that Longinus was the source of these pre-Porphyrian 
treatises. 

'* Helpful reviews of the main arguments of this debate may be found in 
M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, “L’édition porphyrienne des Ennéades. Etat de la question,” 
Porphyre, la Vie de Plotin, 1.280—-294, with her reiteration of her doubts about any 
pre-Porphyrian “edition” in “Remarques sur VPédition d’Eustochius,” in the same 
volume, II.71—76; and H. J. Blumenthal, “Plotinus in the Light of Twenty Years’ 
Scholarship, 1951-1971,” ANRW II.36.1 (1987), pp. 534-535. 

© P. Krause, “Un fragment prétendu,” RHR (1936), pp. 207-218. 

0M. H. A. L. H. Van der Valk, “A Few Observations on the Text of Plotinus,” 
Mnemosyne 9 (1956), p. 127 attributes errors in Eusebius’ text to Eusebius himself; 
H. Dorrie, in his review of P. Henry and H.-R. Schwyzer’s edition of the Enneads, 
vol. 2, attributes errors to copyists (Gnomon 36 [1964], pp. 468-469). 
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or Eusebius himself inserted the modifiers, assume that the descrip- 
tion is intended to clarify that the quotation at PE XV.22 precedes 
the quotation at PE XV.10 in the text of the Enneads.'" 

Another, I hope better, explanation is possible. Perhaps Eusebius 
meant to describe the quotation at PE XV.10 as having come from 
Plotinus’ chronologically second treatise, that on the immortality of the 
soul. Since he was using Porphyry’s edition of the Hnneads, Eusebius 
presumably consulted Porphyry’s listing of the chronological order 
of Plotinus’ treatises (VP 4) and then included the chronological ref- 
erence for the benefit of his reader. When Eusebius later returns to 
quote from Enn. IV.7, he describes it, accurately in the context of 
the chronology of Plotinus’ works, as Plotinus’ first book devoted to 
the subject of the soul, an even briefer reference than that made at 
PE XV.10, but one still intended to help the reader identify Plotinus’ 
treatise. If this theory is correct, then Eusebius may have inserted 
his descriptions in order to help readers who were more familiar 
with a pre-Porphyrian, chronological edition of Plotinus’ works (for 
Porphyry rejected the chronological arrangement). Thus, Eustochius 
and Amelius may indeed be responsible for “editions” of Plotinus’ 
works, presumably arranged in chronological order, that circulated 
before Porphyry completed his own edition, and Eusebius will have 
been acquainted with some of these treatises through one of the pre- 
Porphyrian avenues, most likely through Amelius (and, possibly, 
Longinus) in Syria. Such a scenario accords well with the noticeable 
lack of knowledge of Neoplatonism in Christian thought in the Greek 
East at the time.'*? A few of Plotinus’ early treatises could, by this 
account, have circulated to Caesarea (nn. V.1 and IV.7, for exam- 
ple, are chronologically tenth and second, respectively), but, since 
there seems to have been no widespread diffusion of Plotinian ideas 
among Christans in the late third and early fourth century, Eusebius 
may have read only these early treatises. 

Why, then, would Eusebius quote from Porphyry’s edition of 
Plotinus’ works in the PE? It must have been only when Eusebius 


“7 P. Krause, “Un fragment prétendu,” RHR (1936), p. 217, suggests that an 
ancient reader inserted the words “first” and “second,” while M. Van der Valk, 
“Observations,” Mnemosyne (1956), pp. 131-132, suggests that Eusebius made the 
distinction himself. 

48 J. M. Rist, “Basil’s Neoplatonism,” pp. 137-220; C. Stead, Philosophy in Christian 
Antiquity (Cambridge, 1994), p. 74. 
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decided to respond to Porphyry’s attack on Christianity, during or 
after the Great Persecution, but probably not later than ca. 315, 
that he acquired a copy of Porphyry’s edition of Plotinus’ works, the 
Enneads, together with its biography of Plotinus and discussion of the 
arrangement of Plotinus’ books. This edition appeared not long after 
300-305, and Eusebius was no doubt eager to obtain a copy of any 
work compiled by the great opponent of Christianity in order to use 
it to refute him, if only at a later time. Eusebius need not have read 
any more of Plotinus’ treatises in the Enneads than the few early ones 
with which he was already familiar.’ 


Plutarch Plutarch was a prolific writer of the late first and early sec- 
ond century AD whose works were influential both in pagan and 
Christian circles for many centuries.'°? Eusebius quotes directly from 
five of these works, while in addition Mras has noted a possible allu- 
sion to a sixth work. 

Eusebius quotes from the De defectu oraculorum four times within PE 
V, from the De E apud Delphos once at PE XI.11, and from the De 
Iside et Osiride four times in PE III and V. These works may be char- 
acterized as “theological” works,!°' and were, because of their sub- 
jects, not surprisingly part of the library of Caesarea. Whether these 
treatises reached Caesarea as a unit, however, introduces J. Irigoin’s 
speculation about the grouping of Plutarch’s work in the fourth cen- 
tury.'? Irigoin maintains that the works of Plutarch used by Sopater, 
as recorded by Photius, cod. 161, may be be categorized in two 
groupings according to the Lamprias catalogue, a listing of Plutarch’s 
works appended to some medieval manuscripts that is believed to 


49 Tt is possible, too, that, once he acquired a copy of the Enneads, Eusebius 
quoted from it because he deemed Porphyry’s text superior to those that had cir- 
culated previously. Cf. VP 19.20—23, in which Longinus complains to Porphyry of 
the errors in the texts of Plotinus brought to him by Amelius. At VP 20.6-9, how- 
ever, Porphyry defends the accuracy of Amelius’ copies—though perhaps Porphyry 
simply did not want to honor Longinus’ request that he send to him his own copies 
of Plotinus’ works! 

0 For the use of the Moralia in antiquity, see J. Irigoin’s “Histoire du texte des 
‘oeuvres morales’ de Plutarque” in R. Flaceliére and J. Inigoin, edd., Plutarque, oeu- 
ures morales, vol. I (Paris, 1987), pp. ccxxvii—ccxxxvil. 

'!K. Ziegler, “Plutarchos (2) von Chaironeia,” RE XXI.1 (1951), cols. 636-637, 
divides Plutarch’s writings into categories. 

'82R. Flaceli¢re and J. Irigoin, edd., Plutarque, oewres morales, vol. I, pp. ccxxix-ccxxxi. 
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derive from a third or fourth century library catalogue.'* Thus, 
Sopater used works that fall between numbers 87 and 96 in the 
Lamprias catalogue (excepting 88 and 90) and works that fall between 
numbers 103 and 130 (namely, 103, 104, 108, 115, and 130), as 
well as several other works. According to Irigoin, these groupings 
suggest a time of redaction in the Lamprias catalogue when Plutarch’s 
works were placed in groups, possibly facilitated by the transition 
from the roll to the codex. 

The three “theological” works quoted by Eusebius fall between 
numbers 88 and 118 in the Lamprias catalogue (namely, 88, 117, 
and 118). (If one agrees with Mras that Eusebius alludes to Plutarch’s 
De garrulitate at PE 1.3.8, and if one thinks that this is evidence of 
Eusebius’ possession of the work, then the De garrulitate, number 92 
in the Lamprias catalogue, may be placed in this same grouping.) 
Such a grouping overlaps the two groupings seen by Irigoin in Sopater 
(87 to 96 and 103 to 130) and implies that, if Plutarch’s works truly 
were arranged in a particular set of groups in the fourth century, 
Irigoin’s analysis of the groupings in Sopater might have to be revised 
to accommodate that in Eusebius (thus, a single grouping of num- 
bers 87 through 118). 

On the other hand, the relationship between the works used by 
Sopater and Eusebius and the works that appear in the Lamprias 
catalogue is tenuous and perhaps ought not to inspire speculation 
about the grouping of Plutarch’s works in the fourth century. Plutarch’s 
works originally circulated individually, as Irigoin himself notes,'** 
and, while various works may have been grouped together over the 
centuries, there is little reason to think that any single grouping 
reflected in the Lamprias catalogue existed and was used by Eusebius. 
Furthermore, Plutarch’s works may have been brought to Caesarea 
long before the fourth century began, perhaps by Origen (as he 
seems to have done with the De anima). If Origen brought rolls of 
Plutarch’s works to Caesarea in the third century, these rolls need 
not have reflected any groupings that may be seen in the Lamprias 
catalogue. Most likely, the theological and philosophical works of 
Plutarch were of primary interest to the head of the library at 


3 See M. Treu, Der sogenannte Lampriascatalog der Plutarchschrifien, Gymn.-Programm 
(Waldenburg-in-Schlesien, 1873). 
 R. Flaceli¢re and J. Irigoin, edd., Plutarque, oeuvres morales, vol. I, p. ccxxvii. 
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Caesarea, and it was for this reason that Plutarch’s works of theol- 
ogy and philosophy were acquired. 

The two final works of Plutarch that Eusebius quotes are the De 
Daedalis Plataeensibus and the De anima. Of the De Daedalis Plataeensibus 
only two fragments are extant, those transmitted by Eusebius at PE 
IlI.1 and 8 (frr. 157-158 Sandbach). Eusebius quotes from the De 
anma at PE X1.36.1 (fr. 176 Sandbach). There are few traces of this 
philosophical work elsewhere, but Origen states that he read it at 
Contra Celsum V.57 (fr. 173 Sandbach), the same place at which 
Origen refers to Numenius’ De incorruptibilitate animae, and it is plau- 
sible that Origen is again the source of the copy at Caesarea. 


Ps-Plutarch Yusebius quotes from two works that he attributes to 
Plutarch, the Stromateis (at PE 1.8) and the Placita philosophorum (in PE 
XIV and XV). Of the S¢éromateis, only the extract found in Eusebius, 
a doxographic account of the opinions of philosophers from ‘Thales 
to Diogenes of Apollonia, is extant.'” The work was probably com- 
posed shortly after Plutarch’s death.'°° There is no reason to doubt 
that Eusebius knew this work firsthand at Caesarea, although one 
wonders whether Eusebius knew it as an independent work or as an 
appendix to other works attributed to Plutarch, including the Placita. 

Eusebius makes extensive use of the Placita, an epitome of philo- 
sophical opinions, in order to expose the contradictions between 
Greek philosophers. The long extracts in PE XV are arranged accord- 
ing to topic, while that at PE XIV.14 more selectively surveys the 
views of individual philosophers. The Placita itself was composed 
probably in the middle of the second century and became associ- 
ated with Plutarch’s name in that same century, though it essentially 
represents a summary of a doxography compiled in the first century 
by a man named Aetius.'*’ Eusebius most likely used the Placita 
firsthand at Caesarea. 


'8S For an introduction to the extract, see H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), 
pp. 156-161; the text is also edited by F. H. Sandbach, Plutarcht Moraha, vol. VII 
(Leipzig, 1967), fr. 179 on pp. 110-115. 

6H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 157. 

'87 "The seminal work of H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, pp. 45-69, has been modified 
in more recent scholarship; see J. Mansfeld, “Doxography and Dialectic: the Siz 
am Leben of the Placita,’ ANRW I1.36.4 (1990), pp. 3061-3065; J. Mansfeld and 
D. T. Runia, Aetiana: the Method and Intellectual Context of a Doxographer, Philosophia 
Antiqua 73, vol. I (Leiden, 1997), especially pp. 121-141 and 319-332; see also 
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Porphyry Porphyry of Tyre, the elder of Eusebius by approximately 
one generation, was Plotinus’ student at Rome and a prolific author 
of works in numerous branches of knowledge. Eusebius makes use 
of at least eight of Porphyry’s works. 

(1) Eusebius quotes from the second book of the Hept &noxfic 
éuydxov (De abstinentia) at PE 1.9; IV.11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, and 
22; and IX.2, as well as from the fourth book at PE 1.4; III.4; and 
TX.3. Presumably, Eusebius possessed the entire work. (2) The trea- 
tise Tlepi woxfig mpd¢g BonBov (Ad Boethum de anima) is quoted at PE 
XI1.28; XIV.10; and XV.11 and 16. (3) Several passages of the epi 
Gyorpatov (De cultu simulacrorum) appear at PE III.7, 9, and 11.'* (4) 
Eusebius quotes from the IIpocg “AveBo (Epistula ad Anebonem) at PE 
III.4; V.7 and 10; and XIV.10. (5) Much use is made of Porphyry’s 
own examination of oracles, Hepi tig €k Aoytwv oirooogias (De philosophia 
ex oracults haurienda). Eusebius exploits this work at PE III.14—15; 
IV.7—9, 20, and 23; V.6-9 and 11-16; VI.1—5; [X.10; and XIV.10. 
(6) Eusebius quotes from the ®1AdAoyosg &xpdaoig (Recitatio philologica) 
at PE X.3. (7) In the first part of his Chronicon, the Chronographia, 
Eusebius quotes from the first books of Porphyry’s ®iAdcogog totopia 
(Historia philosophica) for information on the period between the fall 
of ‘Troy and the first Olympiad (p. 189 Schoene; pp. 88-89 Karst 
= 200F Smith). While this quotation is Eusebius’ only direct refer- 
ence to the Hist. phil., a citation of Porphyry in the Chronological 
Canons (p. 84c Helm) probably comes from this history of philoso- 
phy, and it may be assumed that Eusebius used the entire work (of 
at least four books) when he composed both parts of his Chronicon. 

Eusebius’ use of (8) what is traditionally known as the Kata 
Xptotiavav (Adversus Christianos) brings up fresh problems.'*? The chal- 
lenge of Porphyry’s detailed attack on Christianity in fifteen books 
must, in varying degrees, lie behind Eusebius’ composition of the 


the review of this latter work by M. Frede in Phronesis 44 (1999), pp. 135-149, for 
caution on making Actius the source of the Placita. 

8 Tn his new edition of the fragments of Porphyry’s writings, A. Smith adds the 
text of PE NI.13.5, 8-9, and 22: see 353 F in Porphyrit philosophi fragmenta (Stuttgart 
and Leipzig, 1993). 

'° The standard edition is still that of A. von Harnack, ed., Porphyrius, “Gegen die 
Christen,” 15 Biicher: Zeugnisse, Fragmente, und Referate. Abhandlungen der kimglichen preussi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse 1 (Berlin, 1916). Among contempo- 
rary scholars, ‘T. D. Barnes, “Porphyry Against the Christians: Date and the Attribution 
of Fragments,” 77S 24 (1973), pp. 424-442, has called for a reassessment of this 
edition, as has P. F. Beatrice in the articles cited below. 
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Chronicon, HE, and PE, as well his lost refutation in twenty-five books 
Against Porphyry (Jerome, Ep. 70.3; De viris il. 81). But, P. F. Beatrice 
has recently argued that Poprhyry never did write a treatise called 
Kata Xpiotiavev, that the fragments commonly ascribed to this work 
ought to be attributed instead to the [lepi tic éx Aoyi@v Pirooogtiasg 
(De philosophia ex oraculis) (above, work number 5).'°° In view of Beatrice’s 
work, it will be useful to examine Eusebius’ possible citations of the 


Adv. Chr. 


(a) Eusebius quotes from Porphyry at HE VI.19.4—8 for informa- 
tion on Origen. In the introduction to the passage (VI.19.2), Eusebius 
describes Porphyry as someone “who, having settled in our day in 
Sicily, put out books against us,” 6 KaO’ hudis év LikeAin Kataoths 
Tloppdpios ovyypduuata Ka8’ hLdv évotnocpevoc. At the end of the 
quotation, Eusebius resumes (VI.19.9): “These things were said by 
Porphyry in the third book of what he wrote against Christians,” 
TADTA TH TlopEVPtM KATH TO TPITOV ODYYPALLUOG TOV YPAPEVTVOV KDTH KATH 
Xptotiavev eipntor. This last reference is the most straightforward 
reference to a work Adv. Chr., and yet it is possible that Eusebius’ 
words contain only a general reference to “what he [Porphyry] 
wrote,” or, again, “the works by him [Porphyry],” against Christians. 


(b) In the PE, Harnack has in his edition listed PE 1.2.1—4 as the 
first fragment of the Adv. Chr. The passage, however, is not a direct 
quotation (the text could simply be Eusebius’ summary of the essen- 
tial pagan complaint against Christianity), or it may not even come 
from Porphyry at all.'°! 


160 P. F. Beatrice, “Le Traité de Porphyre contre les Chrétiens: l’état de la ques- 
tion,” Aemos 4 (1991), pp. 119-138; Idem, “Towards a New Edition of Porphyry’s 
Fragments against the Christians,” ZO@IHZ MAIHTOPE® (chercheurs de sagesse): hom- 
mage a Jean Pépin, Collection des Etudes Augustiniennes, sér. ant. 131, M.-O. Goulet- 
Cazé, G. Madec, D. O’Brien, edd. (Paris, 1992), pp. 347-355; Idem, “On the Title 
of Porphyry’s Treatise against the Christians,” “AyoOh éAnic: studi storico-religiost in 
onore di Ugo Bianchi, Storia delle religioni 2, G. S. Gasparro, ed. (Rome, 1994), pp. 
221-235. 

'8! R. L. Wilken, “Pagan Criticism of Christianity: Greek Religion and Christian 
Faith,” Early Christian Literature and the Classical Tradition in Honorem R. M. Grant, 
W. R. Schoedel and R. L. Wilken, edd., Théologie historique 54 (Paris, 1979), pp. 
117-134, for example, argues that the passage comes from Porphyry’s De phil. ex 
orac. 
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(c) P. Nautin has argued that PE 1.10.42-53, with its excerpts from 
Philo of Byblos, was really drawn from Porphyry. But, ‘T. D. Barnes 
and, separately, J. Sirinelli and E. des Places have rightly rejected 


this view.!° 


(d) The text of PE 1.9.21, on Philo of Byblos’ source Sanchuniathon, 
probably comes from Porphyry. Eusebius refers to Porphyry in the 
introduction to the passage (1.9.20) as he “who in our time made 
the compilation'™ against us, in the fourth book of the work directed 
against us,” 6 Ka’ Has thy Ko8’ Hudv TexompEvos OVOKEDIV Ev TeTKPTO 
THig TPOG NAS DnoBEcems. Harnack makes this passage Fr. 41 of Adv. 
Chr., but it is not perfectly clear from this introduction which of 
Porphyry’s works Eusebius means; Eusebius simply relates that the 
author was a contemporary responsible for the “compilation against 
us [Christians],” that the book was directed against “us [Christians],” 
and that it was in at least four books. 


(e) Eusebius uses the same text with minor modification at PE 
V.1.10 and PE X.9.12. In his introduction to the first passage, 
Eusebius refers to the author as “that same man who in our day 
was a defender of demons, in the compilation against us,” avtdg 6 
Ka0’ Huds TOV SatLdVOV mporyopoOs Ev TH KAO’ HUdV ovoKevf (V.1.9). In 
his introduction to the second passage, Eusebius explains that “Porphyry 
therefore writes in the fourth book of his compilation against us,” 
yp&per totvov Ev TH TETAPTA THs KAD’ HUdV ovoxKev#ic Top@bptog (X.9.12).'* 
Porphyry is again responsible for a “compilation,” and his work filled 
at least four books. But, again, though Harnack designates this text 


'©2P, Nautin, “Trois autres fragments du livre de Porphyre contre les Chrétiens,” 
Revue biblique 57 (1950), pp. 409-416; 'T. D. Barnes, “Porphyry Against the Christians,” 
JIS 24 (1973), p. 426; J. Sirinelli and E. des Places, SC #206 (1974), pp. 315-320. 

163 J. Sirinelli, SC #206 (1974), p. 301-302, observes of the word ovoxevi, that 
Eusebius “n’emploie ce terme ni a propos d’un autre auteur, ni a propos d’un autre 
ouvrage du méme auteur. Il n’est pas facile d’en déterminer la valeur exacte, mais 
il semble bien qu'il s’y attache lidée d’un ‘montage’ préparé pour la mise en scéne.” 
G. W. H. Lampe in 4 Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961) defines the word as 
“compilation” (s.v. 1), though the ordinary meaning of the word is “plot” or “intrigue” 
(see Liddell-Scott-Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, 9th ed. [Oxford, 1940] s.v.), and 
ovoxevn retained this meaning (Lampe, PGL s.v. 3). I translate “compilation,” but 
Eusebius may have intended the word also to connote Porphyry’s “plotting” against 
Christians. 

't This passage derives from the Chronicon and ought to be compared to the 
Latin preface at p. 8 Helm: Ex ethnicts vero impius ile Porphyrius in quarto operts sur 
libro, quod adversum nos casso labore contexuit. .. . 
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(at least, that at PE V.1.10) Fr. 80 of Adv. Chr., the title of the work 
is not really clear. On the other hand, Beatrice believes that this 
passage comes from the De phil. but cannot provide independent 
proof. One observation may add support to Beatrice’s view: Eusebius 
relies heavily on two of Porphyry’s works, the De phil. and De abst., 
for quotations in PE IV, while in PE V Eusebius relies heavily on 
the De phil. and Ep. Ad Anebonem. These works, then, were the ones 
by Porphyry that Eusebius had at hand when he composed this sec- 
tion of the PE, and it is possible that the text of PE V.1.10 comes 
from one of these books. 

Beatrice is aware that Eusebius’ words in the above passages are 
similar to some of those he makes in his introductions to quotations 
from the De phil.'® In all three passages, Eusebius refers to Porphyry’s 
work as a 7) Ka’ hLdv ovokevt. Likewise, at PE V.5.5 Eusebius intro- 
duces a quotation from the De phil. in this way: “the man who made 
the compilation against us sets it out in the books he wrote On 
Philosophy from Oracles,” 6 tiv Ko8’ hudv ovoKeviw mexompévos év 
olc eneypazye epi tij¢ €k Aoyiwv Pirocogiac exteSerta. And at PE V.36.5 
Eusebius refers to the De pil. with the words: “passing in turn to 
the Philosophy from Oracles of the man who made the compilation 
against us,” petaBic obO1c én thy "Ex Aoyiwv @iocogtay tod thy ovoxevtyy 
Ka0’ huov xexomnnévov. Although this similarity of wording cannot be 
pushed too far, it makes clear that Eusebius considered the De phil. 
to be an attack on Christianity,' and so, if later evidence shows 
that no Adv. Chr. existed, it would not be implausible to suggest the 
De phil. as Porphyry’s work against the Christians. 


(f) In the preface to the Chronici canones (11.4 Schoene = Syncellus 
122) Eusebius refers to an unnamed author: “whoever that man was 
of the Greek philosophers who put forward the compilation against 
us, in the fourth book of the work against us that he labored at in 


'65 P. F. Beatrice, “On the Title,” Studi storico-religiosi in onore di Ugo Bianchi, pp. 
233-234. 

"66 See also the very end of DE IIL.6: tig 8’ Gv yévouté cot tobtov KEUAmiot0G 
oporoyta [LGAAOV] tig ToD KaO’ HU@V ToAEUIOV ypagri, Tv év otc énéyparyev Mepi tic 
&k Aoytwv Mirccogias év THItT@ ovyypcuMat TéBErta1. (“What could be a more trust- 
worthy testimony for you than our enemy’s writing, which he sets out in the third 
book in what he called On Philosopy from Oracles?”) At “Towards a New Edition,” 
Hommage a Jean Pépin, p. 349, and “On the Title,” Studi storico-rehigiost in onore di Ugo 
Bianchi, p. 234, Beatrice claims this text as confirmation that the Adv. Chr. ought to 
be identified with the De phil. 
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vain,” ‘EAAnvikav S@ giAocdgev, otic mote Hv EKkeivoc vip O thy Ka8’ 
TL@V ovoKevi mpoPeBAnuevos, év tH S’ tig cig UdTHY ADT novnVetons 
Ka0’ hu@v droBécews. ... Eusebius seems to be referring to a fourth 
book of Porphyry’s attack on Christianity, for the author is respon- 
sible for a “compilation against us [Christians]” and a “work against 
us [Christians].” 

This passage, as well as the two from the PE cited above, refer 
to a fourth book of Porphyry’s work. A significant obstacle to iden- 
tifying the De piil. with the Adv. Chr. is the reportedly different num- 
ber of books of each work. (Beatrice is correct to dismiss problems 
of dating, since there is no scholarly agreement on the date of the 
De phil. or Adv. Chr.\'°’ The Adv. Chris. is supposed to have comprised 
fifteen books.'®* (Interestingly, the clearest statement of this infor- 
mation comes in the Suidas lexicon, which, while it names a work 
Kata Xptotiav@v, does not report the existence of the De phil.) The 
De plul. itself, however, seems only to have had three books, or, at 
least, extant fragments have come from only three books. Beatrice 
cites evidence, though, of a tenth book,'® so perhaps the possibility 
that the De phil. contained more than three books ought not to be 
excluded. 


(g) In the Chronographia (1.229 Schoene; p. 109 Karst) Eusebius refers 
again to the books of Porphyry, the philosopher «o8’ hyév, for a list 
of Macedonian kings.'” 


‘7 P. F. Beatrice, “Towards a New Edition,” Hommage a Jean Pépin, p. 350, cit- 
ing A. Smith, “Porphyrian Studies since 1913,” ANRW II.36.2 (1987), p. 733. See 
further below mfra on dating the Adv. Chr. and De phil. 

168 Suidas lexicon, s. v. Hop@bpioc, IV.178 Adler: Kat& XpiotiavGv Adyoug te’ 
Jerome, Tract. In Marci Evangel. I.2 cites a fourteenth book of the work. 

'69 P. F. Beatrice, “Towards a New Edition,” Hommage a Jean Pépin, p. 351, cit- 
ing the same oracle published by Augustine Steuchus, De perenni philosophia (Lyons, 
1540), IIl.14, pp. 155-157, and found in the Codex Ambrosianus 569 (saec. XVI) 
by Angelo Cardinal Mai, Judaei, Porphyrit philosophi, Eusebu Pamphili opera inedita (Milan, 
1816), pp. 59-64. However, E. D. Digeser, “Lactantius, Porphyry, and the Debate 
over Religious Toleration,” 7RS 88 (1998), p. 138, note 72, maintains that the evi- 
dence of a fourteenth century manuscript that attributes the same oracle to the sec- 
ond book, rather than the tenth book (see G. Wolff, Porphyrii de philosophia ex oraculis 
haunenda librorum reliquiae |Berlin, 1856], p. 39), ought to be preferred. Digeser sug- 
gests that the word debdtepog was mistaken for déxatog in the MSS Beatrice cites. 

' See B. Croke, “Porphyry’s Anti-Christian Chronology,” 77S 34 (1983), pp. 
172-181. The exposition of the kings of the Thessalians and the kings of the Asians 
and Syrians (Schoene I.241—263; pp. 114-124 Karst) that follows the list of Macedonian 
kings presumably also comes from Porphyry. 
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(hb) Eusebius may have made two more references to Porphyry’s 
Adv. Chr. in the Chronographia. When producing a list of Ptolemaic 
rulers down to Cleopatra, Eusebius names his source as G10 tic 
Tlopevptov ypagiis (Schoene 1.160; p. 74 Karst), and when later sum- 
marizing his sources for Greek and Oriental history, Eusebius cites 
Porphyry “from the fall of Troy to the reign of Claudius” (Schoene 
1.265; p. 125 Karst). ‘These two passages have in the past been under- 
stood as references to a Chronicle that Porphyry is supposed to have 
written, but B. Croke has called attention to the fact that the only 
direct reference to a Porphyrian Chronicle comes from a late Arabic 
source (Gregorius Abu al-Faraj Bar Hebraeus, at 225'T Smith). Croke 
further maintains that the two passages under discussion need not 
refer to any Chronicle: the first may in fact refer to the Adv. Chr., 
while the second may refer either to the Ad. Chr. alone or gener- 
ally to the works of Porphyry used by Eusebius in the composition 
of the Chronicon.'”'! Because Croke’s points are so strong, it will be 
prudent here to reject the existence (and Eusebius’ use) of a ninth 
work, the Chronicle. 

Evidence of the existence of a separate treatise written by Porphyry 
and titled Adversus Christianos, however, must be judged inconclusive. 
Eusebius seems to refer to such a work in the HE, yet his other pos- 
sible references to such a work in the Chronicon and PE are ambigu- 
ous and sometimes even quite similar to references to the De philosophia 
ex oraculis. Beatrice’s attempt to identify the Adv. Chr. with the De 
plul., while not proved, ought not to be rejected, either. Further evi- 
dence will be needed to settle the question. 

A final problem to be considered is how Eusebius obtained his 
copies of these seven or eight works by Porphyry—and here another 
ought to be included, since Porphyry was responsible for the edition 
of Plotinus’ works, the Enneads, that Eusebius used in the PE. Uncertain 
chronology complicates the matter. Porphyry’s edition of the Enneads 
was produced ca. 301, and Eusebius therefore had more than a 
decade in which to obtain a copy of the work for use in the PE. 
Most of Porphyry’s other works cannot be assigned secure dates. Of 
particular importance is the date of Porphyry’s Adv. Chr. (if indeed 
Porphyry used this title), which has been much contested. The work’s 


'! B. Croke, “Porphyry,” 77S (1983), pp. 168-185. Croke’s arguments are accepted 
and supplemented by T. D. Barnes, “Scholarship or Propaganda? Porphyry Against 
the Chnstians and Its Historical Setting,’ B/CS 39 (1994), pp. 55-57. 
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traditional date is ca. 272, but some scholars have argued for a later 
date, even ca. 300.' And now that doubt has been cast on the tra- 
ditional association between the composition of the Adv. Chr. and 
Porphyry’s residence in Sicily in the early 270’s,'” all that can be 
said with confidence is that Porphyry composed his Adv. Chr. at some 
time between 272 and ca. 300. As was noted above, the De phil., if 
it is to be identified with Porphyry’s famous attack on Christianity, 
also cannot be dated with confidence, either as an early or as a late 
composition.'”* ‘The recent work of R. W. Burgess demonstrates that 
the Chronicon was first composed ca. 308-311 and the HE ca. 313-314, 
both at least partly in response to Porphyry’s attack on Christianity, 
so that, if Porphyry’s work (or works) was written late, it will have 
immediately exacerbated the hostility toward Christianity that loomed 
before the Great Persecution or, if it was written decades earlier, 
the work could have resurfaced when persecution became more 


'? For the traditional date of Porphyry’s Adv. Chr., see A. Cameron, “The Date 
of Porphyry’s KATA XPIZTIANQON,” CQ 17 (1967), pp. 382-384. T. D. Barnes, 
“Porphyry Against the Christians: Date and the Attribution of Fragments,” 77S 24 
(1973), pp. 433-442, thought Porphyry completed his Adv. Chr. as late as the early 
fourth century. Barnes’s arguments for a late dating are criticized by B. Croke, 
“The Era of Porphyry’s Anti-Christian Polemic,” JRH 13 (1984), pp. 1-14, even 
though just a year previously Croke had shown sympathy toward the later dating: 
“Porphyry,” 77S (1983), p. 184. Barnes altered his view of the date of the Adv. Chr. 
to between ca. 275 and ca. 290 in “Pagan Perceptions of Christianity,” Early 
Christianity: Origins and Evolution to AD 600 in Honour of W. H. C. Frend, I. Hazlett, 
ed. (London, 1991), pp. 239-240. In “Scholarship,” B/CS' (1994), Barnes names 
other proponents of a late dating and himself argues for a date ca. 300. Barnes’s 
arguments are often dependent on his likely mistaken early dating of a first edition 
of Eusebius’ Chronicon, but it is worth stating that no evidence prevents a late dating, 
since Porphyry could have produced works after his edition of the Enneads in 301. 

'3 See the discussion of HE VI.19.2 by T. D. Barnes, “Scholarship,” BICGS (1994), 
pp. 60-62. 

'* Again, see A. Smith, “Porphyrian Studies since 1913,” ANRW II.36.2 (1987), 
p. 733. Smith reiterates his view that the De phil. cannot be dated in his “Porphyry 
and Pagan Religious Practice,” The Perennial Tradition of Neoplatonism, J. J. Cleary, 
ed. (Leuven, 1997), pp. 29-31. Oddly, T. D. Barnes, “Scholarship,” B/CS (1994), 
p. 59, citing the work of Smith (1987), holds to the pre-Plotinian date of De phil. 
It should be noted here that the sole exterior evidence for making the De phil. an 
early work of Porphyry is Eunapius’ remark at Vit. soph. IV.11-12 (457) that, “as 
it seems, he [Porphyry] perhaps wrote these things [the work on oracles] while a 
young man” (véog dé ov tows tadta Eypagev, ws gorcev). This statement is too filled 
with qualifiers to provide a secure early dating. On the other side, M. B. Simmons, 
Amobius of Sicca (Oxford, 1995), p. 26, prefers a late date for the De phil., ca. 270-300, 
and E. D. Digeser, “Lactantius,” 7RS (1998), pp. 138-146, dates the De phil. even 
more closely to the Great Persecution. 
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common ca. 300.'” This latter scenario would not be without prece- 
dent if Celsus’ treatise against Christianity, which was probably writ- 
ten in the late second century, gained new prominence in the third 
century, for which reason Ambrose asked Origen to refute it.'”° 
One specific proposal of how Porphyry’s works reached Caesarea 
ought also to be evaluated. According to a scenario envisioned by 
R. M. Grant, Anatolius of Laodicea acquired Porphyry’s “early” 
works—that is, all the works used by Eusebius—while Anatolius, for- 
merly a professor of Aristotelian philosophy in Alexandria, was at 
Caesarea as Bishop Theotecnus’ designated successor.'”’ Grant assigns 
the date of 279 to Anatolius’ removal from Caesarea, but this date 
is based on an erroneous preference of the evidence of the Chronicon 
(p. 223 Helm) to that of the HE (VII.32.21). Eusebius’ fuller account 
in the HE is the correct one: Anatolius departed from Caesarea in 
ca. 268.'”* Thus, if Anatolius is to have obtained any of Porphyry’s 
works for the library at Caesarea, these works would have to have 
been quite early publications. Unfortunately, apart from the Enneads, 
the dates of the other Porphyrian works used by Eusebius are not 
known and thus cannot with any certainty be assigned to the period 
before or during which Anatolius resided at Caesarea (ca. 264—268).'” 


™ R. W. Burgess, “The Dates and Editions of Eusebius’ Chronici Canones and 
EMistoria Ecclestasitica,” FTS 48 (1997), pp. 471-504. Burgess sympathizes with the late 
dating of Porphyry’s Adv. Chr., but he recognizes on p. 497 the possibility that the 
work attained new prominence when persecution began in the fourth century. A 
purge of Christians in the army in the East had already occurred ca. 299-300: 
R. W. Burgess, “The Date of the Persecution of Christians in the Army,” 77S 47 
(1996), pp. 157-158. 

"© For example, H. Crouzel, Origen, A. S. Worrall, trans. (San Francisco, 1989), 
p. 48, suggests that a renewed interest in traditional Roman religion accompanied 
the Secular Games celebrated by Philip the Arab (whom Crouzel accepts as Christian) 
and that Celsus’ work may have re-emerged at this time. 

"7 R. M. Grant, “Porphyry among the Early Christians,” Romanitas et Christianitas: 
Studia Iano Henrico Waszink, WW. den Boer, et al., edd. (Amsterdam, 1973), pp. 181-187. 

8 J. Dillon, “Iamblichus of Chalcis (c. 240-325 AD),” ANRW II.36.2 (1987), 
p. 867, similarly dates Anatolius’ departure from Caesarea to 274 or later, reject- 
ing Zeller’s earlier chronology as based on “too much faith in Eusebius’ garbled 
account” in the HE. (Dillon’s article is a revision of his introduction to his lamblichi 
Chaleidensis In Platonis Dialogos Commentariorum Fragmenta, Philosophia Antiqua 23 
[Leiden, 1973].) It would seem more reasonable, however, to trust the HE, since 
this later work allowed Eusebius to give a more complete account of the event than 
could be given in the narrow confines of an entry in a chronicle. Eusebius himself 
makes this point at HE I.1.6. On the chronology of Anatolius’ career, see the entry 
on Anatolius in Chapter VIL. 

' On the uncertain dates of most of Porphyry’s works, see A. Smith, “Porphyrian 
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Too little is known about the chronology of Porphyry’s and Eusebius’ 
works to draw any conclusions about precisely how and when Eusebius 
obtained copies of Porphyry’s writings. If the first edition of the 
Chronicon is placed after 306, then Eusebius must have by that time 
obtained Porphyry’s attack on Christianity (that 1s, the Adv. Chr., or, 
if no such work existed, the De phil.) and Historia philosophica. By ca. 
315 Eusebius had acquired copies of the rest of Porphyry’s works, 
including the Enneads. ‘The library at Caesarea may, of course, have 
already contained all of Porphyry’s works known to Eusebius (except 
the Enneads) before ca. 300, but this need not have happened and 
is perhaps unlikely. It was probably persecution that prompted Eusebius 
(and perhaps Pamphilus) to acquire Porphyry’s works so that a suit- 
able response could be made. 


Severus was a Platonic philosopher of most likely the second century 
AD." He was among the philosophers whose dropvjpwata were read 
by Plotinus and his circle.'*! Eusebius preserves the single extant frag- 
ment of his writing at PE XIII.17, from Severus’ De anima.'® Eusebius 
quotes the passage in a short section initiated at XIII.16 and devoted 
to the failings of Plato’s philosophy regarding the soul; in the chap- 
ter Eusebius criticizes Plato’s explanation of the soul’s composition 
and Plato’s doctrine of the transmigration of souls. In the succeed- 
ing chapter Eusebius adduces Severus as corroborating evidence that 
Plato’s conception of the soul is flawed. Although this extract con- 
stitutes Eusebius’ only use of Severus, there is no reason to doubt 
that Eusebius used Severus’ treatise De anima firsthand and that the 


Studies since 1913,” ANRW IL.36.2 (1987), pp. 719-722 and passim. Thus, for exam- 
ple, Grant (p. 181) classifies the De phil. and De cultu simulacrorum as pre-Plotinian 
works, while Smith maintains that no evidence exists for a secure date for either, 
whether early or late (p. 733 and p. 743 with note 145, respectively). 

'80 There is no reliable evidence for Severus’ date, but, because Proclus, In Timaewn 
304B, HI.212.8, mentions him with Atticus and Plutarch, he is generally placed in 
the second century. See J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists (Ithaca, 1977), pp. 262-264. 

'8! VP 14.11; others whose works were read by Plotinus and whom Eusebius 
knows are Numenius, Atticus, and Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

'82 Eusebius names the work at PE XIJII.17.7: tadté& por and tHv Levtpov tod 
TAatovicod [epi woxiisg mpoxeio8m. According to Proclus, Jn Timaeum 1.204.17, 
Severus composed a commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, and it is possible, as H. Dérrie 
and M. Baltes, Der Platonismus in der Antike (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1993), III.299, 
note, that the extract instead comes from this commentary. 
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library of Caesarea contained the work. Not only was Eusebius knowl- 
edgeable of Platonic philosophy and the writings of the Middle 
Platonists, but he also makes use of several treatises specifically on 
the topic of the soul, including Longinus’ De anima, Ps-Plutarch’s De 
amma, and Plato’s Phaedo (also called De anima by Eusebius). 


Sextus Empiricus Eusebius quotes a single brief passage of Pyrrhoneae 
hypotyposes, 1.220, without attribution at PE XIV.4.16 in an abbreviated 
account of the succession at Plato’s Academy. Numenius’ work on 
this same subject, De Academiae erga Platonem dissensu, is quoted in the 
next chapter and I have argued elsewhere that it is the likely source 
of this passage of Sextus.'™ 


Speusippus M. Isnardi Parente is likely correct to attribute the ¢est- 
monia of PE XIV.4.13-14 to Numenius.'** 


Storcorum Veterum Fragmenta, 11.1032 appears at PE UI.9.9. Eusebius 
gives this report of Stoic thought on the nature of Zeus while attack- 
ing the allegorical interpretation of Greek theology. The passage 
could have been drawn from any number of Stoic sources that sur- 
vived in the library from Origen’s day (see below). 


Timon of Phiius Eusebius provides two apparently direct quotations 
from Timon’s Siloti in the PE, the first at XV.62.14 and the second 
at XV.62.15. Both of these quotations, however, are also found in 
Clement of Alexandria’s Stromateis, V.11.5—6. As Mras and Des Places 
agree, Eusebius likely drew these two passages from Clement.'® 


'83 See A. J. Carriker, “Some Uses,” 77S (1996). Cf. E. des Places, Commentateur, 
p. 55. Sextus Empiricus is ordinarily dated to the late second century (see most 
recently L. Floridi, Sextus Empiricus: the Transmission and Recovery of Pyrrhonism [New 
York, 2002], p. 5, assigning Sextus’ acme to ca. 180-190), but, if my argument is 
correct, then Sextus preceded Numenius (who is also dated to the late second cen- 
tury), or, at least, Sextus wrote his Pyrrhoneae hypotyposes somewhat before Numenius 
wrote his work on the Academy. G. Favrelle, SC #292 (Paris, 1982), pp. 260-261, 
attributes the quotation of Sextus to an unknown author whom Eusebius used. 

'8!M. Isnardi Parente, Speusippo frammenti (Naples, 1980), fr. 31 at p. 79 with 
commentary at pp. 236-237. 

"85K. Mras, 11.425; E. des Places, SC #338 (Paris, 1987), pp. 432-434. 
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Xenophon and Ps-Xenophon A pupil of Socrates, Xenophon produced 
a variety of philosophical and historical works in the fourth century 
BC. Of these works Eusebius quotes only from the Memorabilia, and 
of this work he uses only two passages. At PE’ 1.8.15 and 16 Eusebius 
quotes Mem. I.1.11 and 13, while at PE XV.62.1—6 Eusebius quotes 
the full text of Mem. I. 1.11-16, and at PE XIV.11.1-7 Eusebius 
quotes Mem. IV.7.2-8. After the latter quotation Eusebius adds an 
extract from an Epistula ad Aeschinem that he attributes to Xenophon 
(PE XIV.12.1). 

There is no reason to doubt that Eusebius used the Memorabilia 
firsthand.'*° It is possible, furthermore, that the letter to Aeschines 
was appended to whatever collection Eusebius had of Xenophon’s 
works. 

It would be unsurprising if the library of Caesarea possessed more 
of Xenophon’s philosophical works than just the Memorabilia, but no 
evidence of this survives. One passage in the VC' ought to be noted 
in this context: at VC 1.7 Eusebius reports how Cyrus perished at 
the hands of a woman. Eusebius cannot have derived this story from 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, 8.7 (to which Winkelmann hesitatingly refers 
in his edition of the text), since it is absent from Xenophon’s ver- 
sion of the death of Cyrus. A more likely source is Diodorus Siculus, 
1.44.2 (but cf. Herodotus, 1.205—214). 


C. Some AppITIONAL PutLosopHicAL Works UsEep By ORIGEN 


Several of the philosophical works used by Eusebius have in the pre- 
ceding pages been traced back to Origen. There are nevertheless 
stil more works that can be attributed to the library at Caesarea 
from the evidence of Origen’s own numerous writings, especially his 
Contra Celsum, the apology that Origen composed near the end of 
his life. The following is an attempt to name some of the particu- 
lar works Origen seems to have used at Caesarea. The evidence is 
often admittedly slight, smmce Origen must have often quoted from 
memory, yet at the same time there can be little doubt that Origen 
possessed many more books, including handbooks, than he does in 


'86 Cf. E. des Places, Commentateur, p. 42. 
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fact name in his extant writings.’*’ Many, perhaps even all, of the 
books identified here will have survived until Eusebius’ day. 

The first piece of evidence to consider is Porphyry’s statement 
quoted by Eusebius at HE VI.19.4—8. In this extract traditionally 
attributed to the Adversus Christianos, Porphyry criticizes Origen’s apph- 
cation of allegorical exegesis to the Hebrew Scriptures and then 
observes how learned Origen was in Greek culture: 


For he was always consorting with Plato, and was conversant with the 
writings of Numenius and Cronius, Apollophanes and Longinus and 
Moderatus, Nicomachus and the distinguished men among the Pytha- 
goreans; and he used also the books of Chaeremon the Stoic and 
Cornutus, from whom he learnt the figurative interpretation, as employed 
in the Greek mysteries, and applied it to the Jewish writings.!” 


Porphyry, who was born ca. 234, probably at Tyre (Vita Plotini 
7.50—-51; 20.91—92), claims to have been young when he met Origen 
(HE VI1.19.5), and Origen probably died ca. 253. The likely place 
of this meeting was Caesarea, where Origen was still presumably 
teaching and preaching. A rare contemporary witness of Origen’s 
great secular learning, Porphyry relied, it seems, not only on his 
knowledge of Origen’s works but also on his personal knowledge of 
Origen. '®° 

It is clear from the sections above on Plato and Numenius that 


'87 In the introduction to his edition of the Contra Celsum (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 
xxiv-xxxi, P. Koetschau, though impressed with Origen’s secular education, empha- 
sizes how difficult it is to determine Origen’s actual sources. H. Koch, Pronoia und 
Paideusis (Berlin-Leipzig, 1932), pp. 169-170, agrees that Origen must have read 
more than he cites. The most recent aid is G. Dorival, “L’apport d’Origéne pour 
la connaissance de la philosophie grecque,” Orgeniana Quinta (Leuven, 1992), pp. 
189-216. E. Bammel, “Die Zitate in Origenes’ Schrift wider Celsus,” Origeniana 
Quarta (Innsbruck-Vienna, 1987), pp. 2-6, is quite sceptical about what Origen knew 
of the authors he cites. Helpful in general are H. Crouzel, Origéne et la philosophie, 
Théologie 52 (Paris, 1962), pp. 19-67, and the notes to H. Chadwick’s translation 
of the Contra Celsum (Cambridge, 1953; corrected 1965), together with his “Origen, 
Celsus, and the Stoa,” 77S 48 (1947), pp. 34-49. 

188 HE VI.19.8, trans. Oulton. 

"89 Pace, P. Koetschau, Origenes Werke, p. xxxix, who thinks that Porphyry’s descrip- 
tion of the authors Origen knew derives primarily from what Porphyry read in the 
Contra Celsum. It is difficult to know whether the church historian Socrates’ refer- 
ence (probably dependent on Eusebius’ Against Porphyry) to Porphyry’s bad experi- 
ence at the hands of Christians at Caesarea is reliable: “for that man [sc. Porphyry], 
having suffered blows from certain Christians in Caesarea in Palestine . . .” (€xeivog 
[sc. Tlop@bptoc] pév yap mANyas ev Karoapetia tig NoAatotivys 0x6 twov Xpiotiav@v 
eiAnows) (HE II.23 [PG 67: 444C]). 
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Porphyry’s testimony is accurate in the cases of these two philoso- 
phers.'”’ And while some scholars believe it unlikely that Origen was 
familiar with Longinus’ works, there is no reason why Origen could 
not have possessed some of the works of this man, his younger con- 
temporary.'”' Origen also once makes reference to a book on comets 
that he has read by Chaeremon the Stoic, and it is possible that 
there were others by this author in the library at Caesarea.'”? Other- 
wise, except for a reference to Cornutus by Jerome,'*’ nothing directly 
connects the remaining authors named by Porphyry to Origen. 
Nevertheless, it does not seem rash to conjecture that Origen pos- 
sessed works by these other philosophers: that is, in addition to 
Cornutus the Stoic, then, Cronius, the otherwise unknown Apollo- 
phanes, and the Pythagoreans Moderatus of Gades and Nicomachus 
of Gerasa.'*' The “distinguished men among the Pythagoreans,” if 
not Cronius, Apollophanes, Moderatus, or Nicomachus, may be the 
source of Origen’s references to books of Pythagoras (CC V.57) and 
a Pythagorean interpretation of Homer (CC VIL6).' Origen was 
evidently interested in the allegorical method of interpretation used 
by Chaeremon and Cornutus, but Porphyry’s list may also reflect 
the usefulness of some of the authors in Origen’s school at Caesarea, 
since Chaeremon’s treatise On Comets, even if a philosophical trea- 
tise, could still have furnished information for teaching astronomy, 


' Note also that Jerome, Ep. 70.4.3, names Plato and Numenius as philosophers 
used by Origen in his Stromateis. 

'! KK. O. Weber, Origenes der Neuplatoniker: Versuch einer Interpretation (Munich, 1962), 
p- 36, even proposed emending the name of Longinus to Albinus. See further the 
section above on Longinus. 

' CC 1.59: &véyvauev 8’ év TH TEpt KOUNT@V Xaiphpovos tod Lt@rkod ovyypep- 
bati.... It is, of course, possible that Origen simply remembers having read this 
work at Alexandria. Chaeremon also wrote a history of Egypt, a work on hiero- 
glyphs, and a work on grammar. See H.-R. Schwyzer, Chairemon, Klassisch-Philologische 
Studien 4 (Leipzig, 1932); M. Frede, “Chaeremon der Stoiker,” ANRW II.36.3 
(1989), pp. 2067-2103. 

'3 The reference is again Jerome’s Ep. 70.4.3, regarding Origen’s Stromateis. 

' On Cornutus, see recently G. W. Most, “Cornutus and Stoic Allegoresis: a 
Preliminary Report,” ANRW II.36.3 (1989), pp. 2014-2065. Porphyry, VP 14.12, 
names Cronius as one of the authors examined by Plotinus in his school at Rome. 
On Moderatus and Nicomachus, see J. Dillon, Adddle Platonists, pp. 344-361. 

' G. Dorival, “Origéne,” Origeniana Quinta, p. 193, has little confidence in 
Porphyry’s evidence and so hesitates to connect either of these references in the 
Contra Gelsum to any of the authors Porphyry names. In his translation (p. 400, note 
2), H. Chadwick notes that the second passage is sometimes referred to Numenius, 
but Chadwick thinks it unlikely that Origen would neglect to name Numenius if 
he were quoting Numenius. 
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and Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Introduction to Arithmetic may likewise 
have helped Origen to introduce students to mathematics.'*° Such a 
work as Cornutus’ school-text entitled Epidrome, though no evidence 
attests Origen’s knowledge of it, could similarly have been used with 
students. !°” 

It is possible that some of what Origen knew of the philosophers 
named by Porphyry came from intermediate sources.'* But, Porphyry 
lists relatively recent philosophers; much more likely is that Origen’s 
knowledge of early philosophers, especially the Presocratics, came 
from intermediaries.’ Another example of an intermediate source 
likely appears in Origen’s reference to Hermippus’ Tepit vopoetév 
(On Lawgivers), since Josephus also knew this author.?”’ It is possible 
that Origen’s reference to Aristander at CC’ VI.8 also comes from 
some intermediate source. In addition to doxographies, handbooks, 
and the texts of other philosophers that Origen must have had avail- 
able, Origen apparently used lexica, including at least one Aristotelian 
work and a Stoic lexicon by Herophilus.”"' Origen’s reference to 
physiognomists at CC 1.33 implies that either Origen knew the indi- 
vidual works of Zopyrus, Loxus, and Polemon or he knew the views 
of these physiognomists through some intermediary. 

Origen knew the doctrines of Epicureanism and, at an even deeper 
level, Stoicism.?"* Some information about these schools came, no 


' See P. F. Beatrice, “Porphyry’s Judgment on Origen,” Origeniana Quinta (Leuven, 
1992), p. 355, for the suggestion that Origen used the mathematical works of 
Nicomachus and Numenius in his teaching at Caesarea. 

'7 On the pedagogical character of the Epidrome, see G. W. Most, “Cornutus 
and Stoic Allegoresis,” ANRW 1.36.3 (1989), pp. 2029-2034. 

8 Cf. P. Nautin, Origéene, p. 202. 

'99 So, for example, Pherecydes (CC IV.89; IV.97; VI.43); Empedocles (CC V.49); 
Anaxagoras (CC V.11); Democritus (CC 1.43; 0.41; VU.66; VII.45). An exception 
might be Antiphon’s T& mepi GAnBeiag (CC IV.25). See G. Dorival, “Origéne,” 
Ongeniana Quinta, pp. 192-193. 

0 CC 115. The source may be Josephus, Contra Apionem 1.22, 163-165. G. Dorival, 
“Origéne,” Origeniana Quinta, p. 195, however, disputes this attribution. 

20! On lexica in general, see R. Cadiou, “Dictionnaires antiques dans oeuvre 
dOrigéne,” REG 45 (1932), pp. 271-285; E. Klostermann, “Uber kommene 
Definitionen im Werke des Origenes,” <N7TW 37 (1938), pp. 54-61. See also G. 
Dorival, “Origéne,” Ongeniana Quinta, pp. 195 and 198. Origen refers to Herophilus’ 
lexicon in the preface to his commentary on the Psalms as Iepi otwuctig 6vonétov 
xpnoems (On the Stoic Use of Words). 

22H. Chadwick, “Stoa,” 77S (1947), pp. 34-49; G. Dorival, “Origéne,” Origeniana 
Quinta, pp. 195-196 and 198-199. Also on Origen’s knowledge of Epicureanism, 
see J. Ferguson, “Epicureanism under the Roman Empire,” ANRW II.36.4 (1990), 
pp. 2304-2305; C. Markschies, “Epikureismus bei Origenes und in der origenisti- 
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doubt, from handbooks and doxographies,? but it is possible that 
Origen also used works directly. For example, Origen may have pos- 
sessed the Stoic Zeno’s Republic?* and some work by Musonius 
Rufus,”” since he quotes once from each author. Origen very likely 
possessed some works by Chrysippus, with whom Origen shows a 
general familiarity (CC 1.40; II.12; V.57). Chrysippus’ SeparevtiKds 
nepi na8@v and Hepi &yo@Gv Kai KaKOv eioaywyn are both used by 
Origen in the Contra Celsum,*° and Origen’s quotation of a passage 
of Euripides (Phoenissae 18-20) may suggest that Origen also pos- 
sessed a copy of Chrysippus’ De fato.2”” 


schen Tradition,” Epikureismus in der spdten Republik und der Karserzeit, M. Erler, ed., 
Philosophie der Antike 11 (Stuttgart, 2000), pp. 190-204. 

8 So C. Markschies, “Epikureismus bei Origenes,” pp. 201-203, is inclined to 
think that Origen’s knowledge of Epicureanism came entirely from handbooks and 
lexica. 

2 Origen quotes from Zeno’s Republic at CC 1.5, though the passage also appears 
in Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis V.76, and Plutarch, Moralia 1034b, and 
H. Chadwick, “Stoa,” 77S (1947), p. 34, accordingly deems the passage a “stock 
quotation.” Zeno’s quip at CC VIII.35 certainly need not have come directly from 
one of Zeno’s works (cf. Plutarch, Morala 462c). G. Dorival, “Origéne,” Origeniana 
Quinta, pp. 196, reviews Origen’s references to Zeno but does not pronounce judg- 
ment on whether Origen knew any of Zeno’s works directly. 

2° R. Cadiou, Commentaires inédits des Psaumes: étude sur les textes d’Origéne contenus 
dans le manuscrit Vindobonensis 8 (Paris, 1936), p. 118 (on Ps. 118: 161). H. Chadwick, 
“Stoa,” JTS (1947), p. 40, note 3, and G. Dorival, “Origéne,” Origentana Quinta, 
p. 198, are both inclined to think that Origen did know some of Musonius’ writings. 

°° Origen quotes from the first work at CC 1.64 and VHI.51. According to 
G. Dorival, “Origéne,” Origeniana Quinta, p. 197, the Therapeutic, or ethical book, 
was a fourth book of the On Passions, while the first three were devoted to logic. 
Origen refers to the Introduction to the Subject of Good and Evil at CC IV.63 (and cf. 
IV.64). On Origen’s knowledge of this text, see J. M. Rist, “Beyond Stoic and 
Platonist: a Sample of Origen’s Treatment of Philosophy (Contra Celsum: 4.62—70),” 
JAG 10 (1983), pp. 228-238. An additional passage in the Contra Celsum is some- 
times thought to show Origen’s direct use of one of Chrysippus’ works, CC IV.48, 
a citation of Chrysippus’ interpretation of an obscene picture at Samos. While 
H. Chadwick, “Stoa,” 77S (1947), p. 34, thinks it merely “part of the usual Christian 
polemic against the philosophers,” G. Dorival, “Origéne,” Origentana Quinta, p. 197, 
suggests that Origen is referring to Chrysippus’ On the Ancient Physiologue. 

207 J. Whittaker, in a note in Alcinoos, Enseignement des doctrines de Platon, P. Louis, 
trans. (Paris, 1990), p. 134, reasonably suggests that Origen borrowed the passage 
from Chrysippus. The three lines 18-20 do not (apparently) appear elsewhere 
together before Origen (later, see Calcidius, Zn Tim. 153), and Chrysippus is gen- 
erally credited with using Euripides’ passage. For the testimonia, see D. J. Mastronarde 
and J. M. Bremer, The Textual Tradition of Euripides’ Phoinissai, U. of CA Publications: 
Classical Studies 27 (Berkeley, 1982), pp. 404-405. Lines 18-19 occur at Lucian 
20.13; Maximus of Tyre, 1.19, 368; Zenob. 2.68 (Paroem. gr. 1.50). Lines 19—20 
occur at Alexander of Aphrodisias, De fato 31; Diodorus Siculus 4.64.1; Oenomaus 
(in parts, apud PE VI.7.22, 25, and 30). Alcinous, Didaskalia 26 (179), cites only 
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Of course, one may suppose that Origen left a copy of Celsus’ 
True Doctrine, “AAn®)g AOyos, in the library at Caesarea. But a few 
other works Origen knew and probably possessed can also be identified. 
Origen makes reference in the Contra Celsum to a work entitled On 
the Voice.”* In the same work Origen quotes one of the Sentences 
(yv@por) of Sextus.2"? Some work on astronomy must lie behind 
Origen’s discussion of the precession of the equinoxes in his Commentary 
on Genesis?’ For his interpretation of the word tonéCiv in Psalm 
118:127, Origen seems to have used a lapidary, probably the Lzthognomon 
of Xenocrates of Ephesus.*!! And it is possible that Origen possessed 
and used some of Galen’s medical treatises.?”” 


line 19. E. Bammel, “Die Zitate in Origenes’ Schrift wider Celsus,” Origeniana Quarta, 
p. 3, however, thinks that Origen may simply have drawn the passage from Celsus. 

208 CC IL.72:... 6 t1 moté Aéyetar év toig TEpt MVS N &vaypapouéevy MMVI) TOD 
Qeod. ... Cf CC VI.62. 

209 CC VIIL.30; also Comm. in Matth. 15.3; Hom. in Ezech. 1.11. In the edition by 
H. Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus, Texts and Studies, n.s. 5 (Cambridge, 1959), 
these references are maxims 109, 13 and 273, and 352, respectively; Chadwick dis- 
cusses the evidence of Origen on pp. 107-116. 

219 Comm. in Gen, U1.13 = Philocalia 23.18 (E. Junod, ed., SC #226 [Paris, 1976], 
pp. 191-195). 

21! The main evidence comes from a catena on the Psalms (Ps. 118:127); see 
M. Harl, ed. (with G. Dorival), La Chaine palestinienne sur le Psaume 118, SC #190 
(Paris, 1972), pp. 391-393, with note on pp. 712-713. Origen also refers to books 
about stones in Comm. in Matt., and Harl cites a paraphrase of Origen’s commen- 
tary in Vaticanus gr. 754 that names Origen’s source as the Lithognomon of Xenocrates: 
Tept tod tona.Ciov AiBov to1wdto edpopev iotopodpeEva év TH Exryeypapmev@ Zevoxpetovg 
MOoyvanov. Although it is not possible to date precisely Origen’s work on this 
Psalm, in “Origen’s Use of Xenocrates of Ephesus,” Vigiliae Christianae 45 (1991), 
pp. 278-285, A. Scott discusses additional evidence from works composed at Caesarea 
(the Contra Celsum and commentaries on Amos and Matthew) that suggests that 
Origen possessed Xenocrates’ Lithognomon at Caesarea. 

212, R. M. Grant, “Paul, Galen, and Origen,” 77S 34 (1983), pp. 533-536, sug- 
gests on the basis of CC I.8-10 and a fragment of the thirty-ninth homily on 
Jeremiah (Philocaha II.2) that Origen used Galen’s De libris proprits, De usu partium, 
and De ordine librorum suorum. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


WORKS OF POETRY AND ORATORY 


A. PoreTrRy 


Anonymous Eusebius quotes an anonymous verse at PH XI.6.37. This 
passage is otherwise unknown, and Eusebius himself admits that he 
does not know the author of the lines.' While it is apparent that 
Eusebius produced the verse from memory, the source he recalled 
cannot be identified. 


Homer and Hesiod Eusebius certainly read Homer and Hesiod in his 
youth, but whether he returned to these poets after his early school- 
ing is doubtful. There are few references to the works of these famous 
poets. Eusebius borrows quotations of Homer and Hesiod from other 
authors, and he also uses several phrases from Homer, as well as 
one from Hesiod, that appear to be reminiscences. 

Consider first the borrowed quotations of Homer. At Contra Hteroclem 
6, Eusebius alludes to Odyssey VIII.274—275 when he tells how the 
structures of the universe are “arranged by indissoluble laws and 
unbreakable bonds,” d1atéBewtoar vopois GAbTOIc Kal SeoLLoic KPPTKTOLC, 
with reference to the unbreakable chains with which Hephaestus 
ensnared Ares and Aphrodite.? The scene is, of course, well-known, 
but M. Kertsch has pointed out some parallel usages in Philo that 
may have inspired Eusebius’ choice of words: De confustone linguarum 
166 and De migratione Abrahami 181 both refer to deopoi &ppyKtor in 
a cosmological sense (that is, with reference to the natural laws of 
the universe).’ Four other allusions and one quotation of Homer in 


' When Eusebius introduces the poem, he says: Kai tov tap’ “EAAnot dé cog@v 
ovd« 018’ OndBev t1g tTodt0 LAB HviEato, @5é my Su’ Endv enous. ... (“And someone 
of the sages among the Greeks, having learned this I know not where, spoke in 
riddles, saying thus in verse. . . .) 

2 Homer, Odyssey, VIIL.274-275: ... decpods apprKktovg GAdtovG, “bonds unbreak- 
able and indissoluble.” But see Chapter II on the disputed authorship of the Contra 
Fhreroclem. 

*M. Kertsch, “Traditionelle Rhetorik und Philosophie in Eusebius’ Antirrhetikos 
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the Contra Hieroclem are clearly made with reference to Philostratus’ 
Vita Apollonit Tyanensis.* And at M. Pal. 1.1 Eusebius reports the line 
from the Iliad (2.204—205) spoken by the martyr Procopius of 
Scythopolis at his interrogation. 

Next, consider the reminiscences of Homer. Several times Eusebius 
utilizes Homeric phrases in his works, and these phrases, while not 
unique to Eusebius, are so brief that they suggest that Eusebius pro- 
duced them from memory.’ A list of these uses, by no means exhaus- 
tive, is provided below: 


1) Contra Mieroclem, 23: iotov énovyonevo (cf. Lad, 1.31 and Odyssey, 
V.62); 

2) De eccl. theol., 1.12 (p. 72, 28-29) and II.20 (p. 129, 21): natépa 
Gvdp@v te Bedv te (cf. Llad, 1.544); 

3) PE IV.3.3: AoBiis te Kvions te (cf. Lad, IV.49 and XXIV.70); 

4) Laus Const., prologue 2: nétov &vOponov cAeeivev (cf. Lad, VI.202); 
5) Laus Const., 6.4: ob oetpi ypvof] Kate 10 romtiKov éEvdnocpEvoc 
(reference to Ihad, VIII.19); 

6) Contra Marcellum, 1.2 (p. 9, 10): 1 A&Bet’ 7 od« évonoev (cf. Lhad, 
IX.537); 

7) PE VI1.6.71: né&v pétpov nAuciag (cf. LMiad, X1.225 and Odyssey, 
IV.668);° 

8) VC IL.43.5: én’ adt@ ynpaos odd@ (cf. Lad, XXII.60); 

9) Laus Const., 8.4 (and VC III.54.6): oiov 5& Kai 108’ épe€e (cf. Odyssey, 
IV.242); 

(10) PE VL3.3: tOv dyoBv Sotiipas (cf. Odyssey, VIHI.325); 








gegen Hierokles,” Vigiliae Christianae 34 (1980), p. 150. Kertsch also cites similar 
usages in Philo, De praemus poenis 81 and Plutarch, Pelopidas 13. 

* Contra Hier., 19 (cf. Iad, XVMII.373-377); 38 (quotation of Thad, XXTI.13); 18 
(cf. Iliad XXTV.527-528); 8 (cf. Odyssey, 1V.365, 455-456); 28 (cf. Odyssey, X1.24—25). 

° All of the first five phrases are found in the first half of the Jad, which was 
the common material of study in early education: see R. Cribiore, “A Homeric 
Writing Exercise and Reading Homer in School,” Tyche 9 (1994), pp. 4-5. 

° The Homeric passages that K. Mras, PE, 1.312, refers to here mention, how- 
ever, the 7By¢ wétpov. Thus, Iliad, X1.225: adt&p éxet p’ HBn¢ épixvdéoc tketo pétpov; 
Odyssey, IV.668: Zed oAégcete Binv mpiv HBn¢ wEtpov tkéo8o1. Perhaps Eusebius means 
rather for the whole passage to allude to Gal. 3:28, I Cor. 12:13, and Col. 3:11. 
PE V1.6.71 runs: Kai tic dv 6p8d¢ todto ovyywproete Adyos, véovg KATH TADTO KOI 
mpeoBvtas Kai Ta&V LEtTpOV NAikias &ppévov te Kai OnAetov yévyn Pdoets te PapBapov 
GVvopOV, OiKetLK@v Sod Kai érevBeptov, Aoyiwv te Kai nordetas cpetoyov.... (“But 
what sound reason would allow us to say this, that young and old together, of every 
age, and of either sex, men of barbarous nature, slaves and free, learned and un- 
educated...” [trans. Gifford].) 
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(11) Laus Const., 9.8 (and VC II.16.2): vexp@v evdmro. Kapdvtov (cf. 
Odyssey, X1.476). 


Eusebius does, however, also quote full lines of Homer. ‘Twice, in 
his Comm. in Psalmos and at VC' IV.7.1, Eusebius quotes the well- 
known line describing the Ethiopians as the most distant of men 
(Odyssey 1.23).”7 And in his Tricennial Oration, the Laus Constantini 
(2.5), Eusebius cites the slightly modified line of Ziad IV.102. ‘These 
quotations, however, may likewise come from memory. 

There are also borrowed quotations of Hesiod. At PE IV.17.9, 
Eusebius makes allusion to Hesiod, OD, 252-253: tp1opbpi01 pbAaKec 
weporov GvOpanwv. Eusebius’ source, however, was probably not the 
original lines of Hesiod® but rather the somewhat altered form of 
these lines in Clement of Alexandria’s Protrepticus, 1.41.1: tpig yop 
Uvptot eiow éni yBovi rovAvPotetpn/Satuovec dBdvator, PbAAKES LEPOT@V 
évOpanov.? That both Clement and Eusebius discuss demons when 
they adduce or allude to this passage of Hesiod confirms this judgment. 

An extended quotation of Hesiod, OD, 277-280, appears in the 
Syriac text of the Theophania, 1.52 (Gressmann, p. 66, 18): “For fish, 
so it is said, and birds and beasts eat each other, because there is 
no law among them. But, to men he gave justice, which is better 
for them.”'° It is another popular passage, but, if Eusebius did not 
use Hesiod directly, then Eusebius surely drew the quotation from 


7 Eusebius alters the line (AiBtonac, toi 61x06 Sedaiator, Esyo.t01 &vdpav) slightly 
to fit his syntax. The passage in the Comm. in Psalmos appears at PG 23.805, 27. 
Various other authors also quote this line: for example, Strabo, Geogr. 1.1.6.2; 
1.2.24.4; 1,2.24.12; 1.2.26.20; Tryphon Gramm., Ilepi tpéxzm@v 203.5; Hermogenes 
of Tarsus, Hepi pe8650v Sewdtntos 9.6. 

8 Hesiod, OD, 252-253: tpic yup popuot eiow éni xBovi rovAvBotetpn/G8dvator 
Znvbg obvAaKes OvntoOv avOpanwv. (“For there are thrice ten thousand of Zeus’ 
immortal guardians of mortals on the much-nourishing earth.”) 

° The source was not Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math., [X.86, because he faithfully 
reproduces both lines of Hesiod; nor was it Oenomaus at PE V.36.2, since he gives 
the lines, with editorial additions, down to é@dvato1, nor was it Clement at Protrepticus, 
X.103.2, since he roughly reproduces the quotation down to &Oévatot. 

'° T translate Gressman’s German translation of the Syriac: Denn die Fische, wie es 
heisst, Vogel und Tiere fressen einander, deswegen weil es kein Gesetz unter thnen gibt. Den 
Menschen aber hat er die Gerechtigkeit gegeben, die besser ist fiir ste. The original Greek 
source, if not the text itself, must have been these lines in Hesiod: iyObo1 wév Koi 
Onpoi Kai oiwvoicg metenvoic/éoBew GAANAODG, ei od Sikn éoti Let’ HdTOIG-/vOparor1d1 
5’ Zaxe Sikny, 1 TOAAOV Aptotn/yivetar. (“[It is Zeus’ law] that fish, and beasts, and 
winged birds eat each other, since there is no justice among them; but, to men he 
gave justice, which is by far the best.”) 
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Clement, Stromateis, 1.29.181.6, which includes the evaluation of jus- 
tice at the end: “that fish, and beasts, and winged birds eat each 
other, since there is no justice among them; but, to men he gave 
justice, which is by far the best,” iyObo1 pév Kai Onpoi Kai oiwvoic 
netenvoic/eoVéuev GAANAODG, éxel Od Sikn éoti Let’ HdDT@V-/KvOParo101 
8 gSaxe Sixny, 1 TOAAdV cpiotn.!! 

At PE 1.10.30 Eusebius also makes one approximate quotation of 
Hesiod, OD, 109: mp&tov ypbcedv te yévoc pepdnov &vOpanov.!? This 
line appears in a short connecting passage between two quotations 
of Philo of Byblos’ Phoenician history, and for this reason it is plau- 
sible that the quotation was drawn from that part of Philo’s text 
which Eusebius omitted. The connecting passage itself was written 
by Eusebius, as the modern editors of the PE, Gifford, Mras, and 
Des Places, agree.'* But, it does not necessarily follow that Eusebius 
independently inserted the quotation of Hesiod. In the course of 
excerpting Philo’s text, Eusebius may have taken up an allusion that 
Philo made to Hesiod.'* Yet, one cannot exclude the possibility that 
Eusebius himself supplied the line from memory as an added gibe 
aimed at the Greek gods.’ The problem does not yield a clear 
solution. 

Another quotation of Hesiod has a somewhat more secure attri- 
bution. At PE XIV.4.15 Eusebius reproduces a slightly altered line 
of Hesiod (OD, 42), a favorite saying of Arcesilaus, one of Plato’s 
successors at the Academy: “for the gods have hidden their thought 
from men,” Kpbwavtes yap éxovot Veoi voov &vOpanotow.!° This verse 
is most likely drawn from Numenius’ De Academiae erga Platonem dis- 


"Plutarch, De sollertia animalium, 964b7, quotes from verse 277 to dtknv in verse 
279; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math., 1.32.3, quotes only verses 277-278; Porphyry, 
De abstinentia, 1.5.14, quotes only to dtknv, to which he adds mpdg &AANAODG. 

" Hesiod, OD, 109: xpboeov pév rpdtiota yévac wepdrov &vOpanov, “first of all, 
a golden race of mortal men.” 

‘SF. Jacoby, FGrH 3C.790, fr. 2, however, prints the connecting passage as if 
it were from the text of Philo of Byblos. 

'! Philo does make use of Hesiod in, for example, his De diversis verborum significationibus 
(see the index of V. Palmieri’s edition [Naples, 1988], p. 255), so it is evident that 
Philo knew and quoted Hesiod’s works. 

' A. L Baumgarten, The Phoenician History of Philo of Byblos: a Commentary (Leiden, 
1981), p. 212, in recognizing that the connecting passage’s sharp words should be 
assigned to Eusebius’ authorship, apparently also attributes the allusion to Hesiod 
to Eusebius. 

'© The word véov replaces Hesiod’s Btov. 
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sensu, which seems to be the source of all of the information given 
in PE XIV.4.13-16." 

Lastly, there is a reminiscence of Hesiod, OD 228, in Eusebius’ 
Tricennial Oration (Laus Constantini, 8.9). Eusebius expands Hesiod’s, 
“peace, the nurse of children throughout the earth,” eipivn d’ava 
yfiv Kovpotpdgog into “peace, both good and the nurse of children, 
which embraced the rest of the world,” eiphvn te Aoindv dya8h Kai 
KOVPOTPdOC TO T&VTOV KVOPdnOV SieAcuBaveEV CiKNTIpLoV. 

It is, in sum, evident that Eusebius could recall well-known pas- 
sages from Homer, and it seems that he could do likewise with 
Hesiod, though the evidence of Eusebius’ direct recollection of Hesiod 
is sight. The longer Homeric and Hesiodic passages that Eusebius 
reproduces generally come from intermediaries. No doubt Eusebius 
read Homer and Hesiod in his school-days, but he does not make 
much direct use of them in his writing. 


Other Poets At PE MI.13.19, in a discussion of the philosophical 
understanding of pagan theology, Eusebius mentions Asclepius and 
quotes three lines of Pindar (Pythian TII.55 and 57-58). The same 
three lines, however, appear in Clement of Alexandria’s Protrepticus 
11.30.1, with which Eusebius’ text shares two important variants from 
Pindar’s text.'® It is most likely that Eusebius drew his quotation 
from Clement. 

Similarly, the quotation of Euripides at PE V1.6.2 is not direct. Its 
source, however, is obscure. Eusebius composed this chapter (VI.6) 
himself as a refutation of the pagan defense of Fate.'? His only quo- 
tations in the chapter are passages of Scripture and five lines of 
Euripides, the text of Phoenissae 521, together with the four lines of 
fr. 687 Nauck. E. des Places points out that these lines may be found 
with several variations in other works of Philo: De losepho 78; Quod 


'7 For which see A. J. Carriker, “Some Uses,” 77S (1996), p. 548. 

'8 Tn verse 57 Clement and Eusebius write Gunvodc, while Pindar writes Gun- 
vocv. In verse 58 Clement and Eusebius write géoxnye, while Pindar writes évéox- 
wev (though one MS has évéoxnwev). Cf. N. Zeegers-Vander Vorst, Les citations des 
poétes grecs chez les apologistes chrétiens du I’ siécle (Louvain, 1972), pp. 71-72 and 102. 
Zeegers-Vander Vorst also demonstrates that Athenagoras’ text of this same pas- 
sage (Legatio 29.2) is unrelated to Clement’s. 

'9 P. Wendland, Philos Schrift tiber die Vorsehung (Berlin, 1892), p. 40, suggests that 
Eusebius relies on Philo’s De providentia throughout this chapter. D. Amand, Fatalisme 
et liberté dans Vantiquité grecque (Louvain, 1945), p. 368, believes that Eusebius’ source 
is unknown. 
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omnis probus liber sit 25 and 99; Legum allegoriae 11.202." These vari- 
ations must be considered before a determination can be made of 
Eusebius’ source for this quotation. 

Eusebius’ first line (Phoenissae 521) appears in Philo only in the De 
Losepho, but the other four lines appear in all four of the passages of 
Philo listed above. In this first line, Eusebius follows the majority of 
manuscripts in the tradition of Euripides and writes o&oyava, while 
Philo writes g&oyavov. In Eusebius’ second line, Eusebius begins with 
téuve, while Philo uses either nitmpa (De Ios. 78; Quod omnis 99) or 
onta (Quod omnis 25). In the fourth line, Eusebius writes é¢ obpavov, 
as Philo does in Quod omnis 25, though elsewhere Philo writes eig 
aiBépa (De Los. 78; Quod omnis 99; Leg. all. T11.202). Eusebius seems 
not to have drawn his quotation from a single one of Philo’s ver- 
sions, unless he began with the text in De Jos. 78 and simply altered 
it himself in verses one, two, and four (and thus it is coincidental 
that Eusebius’ choice of ég odpavév also appears in Quod omnis 25).”! 
One may, perhaps, suspect that Eusebius relied here on his mem- 
ory of Philo’s De Losepho. 

On the other hand, there is no sure proof that Eusebius’ source 
for the quotation of Euripides was Philo’s De Josepho, and so it may 
be useful to consider another explanation. ‘The discrepancies between 
Philo’s text and Eusebius’ text may suggest instead a common source, 
particularly an anthology of passages dealing with Fate, Providence, 
and freedom. A similar kind of anthology, one devoted to Providence, 
Tyche, and the existence of demons has been suggested by scholars 
as an explanation of the apologist Athenagoras’ use of several quo- 
tations of Euripides.” This anthology, or an anthology like it, may 
have contained both prose and poetry, but it would certainly have 
included verses of Euripides, and it may thus have been the origin 
of the association of Phoenissae 521, with fr. 687 Nauck.”° 


2° SC #266 (1980), p. 130. 

2! Cf. D. J. Mastronarde and J. M. Bremer, The Textual Tradition of Euripides’ 
Phoinissai, University of California Publications: Classical Studies 27 (Berkeley, 1982), 
p. 415, who make Philo, De Jos. 78, the source of Eusebius’ use of Phoen. 521. 

2 Athenagoras, Legatio 25. See N. Zeegers-Vander Vorst, Les poétes grecs, pp. 
175-176, following J. Geffcken, Zwei griechische Apologeten (Leipzig and Berlin, 1907), 
p. 217. 

*3'That J. von Arnim, SVF HI.676, includes fr. 687 Nauck (from the version in 
Philo, Leg. all. W1.202) in the collection of Chrysippus’ moralia may support an argu- 
ment that any anthology that included this passage of Euripides had its own ori- 
gins in Chrysippus’ work. 
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Eusebius will in any case have learned some classical poetry in 
his youth—Euripides in particular, for example, was a staple of the 
schools—and he may have retained some of these books (antholo- 
gies or full texts) in the Caesarean library. Other books of poetry 
could have survived from Origen’s time, for Origen encouraged his 
students to read poets as well as philosophers (Greg. ‘Thaum., Pan. 13). 
Origen himself shows an ambiguous knowledge of pagan poetry in 
his Contra Celsum. His uses of Euripides, for example, are often com- 
mon, almost proverbial, passages that will not have had to come 
from the direct consultation of a text of Euripides,”* and some of 
the quotations are even drawn from Celsus’ work.” Yet, Origen also 
quotes a passage of Archilochus and several lines of Callimachus.”° 
The latter passage turns up in earlier apologists, but it is not repeated 
in as full length as in the Contra Celsum, so that, if Origen did not 
draw the passage from a text of Callimachus, it is reasonable to con- 
jecture that the passage could be found at Caesarea in some sort of 
anthology, especially one compiled for Christian apologetic use.”’ 


B. ORATORY 


Like poetry, rhetoric will have been one of the subjects of Eusebius’ 
early education, if Eusebius did receive the sort of education that 


* CC V.23 (fr. 292 Nauck) appears also at Ps-Justin, De mon. 5 and Plutarch, 
Mor. 21a and 1049f. CC VUI.44 (Hippol. 612) appears also at Plato, Theaet. 154 and 
Symp. 199a; Cicero, De offic. 3.29.108; Justin, Apol. 1.39.4; Maximus of Tyre 40.6-7. 
In the notes to his translation, Chadwick calls both of these passages of Euripides 
“hackneyed.” E. Bammel, “Die Zitate,” Origeniana Quarta, p. 3, calls the second pas- 
sage “eine sprichwortliche Redewendung.” CC VII.50 (fr. 638 Nauck) can also be 
found at Plato, Gorgias 492e and Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis I.3.15. CC 1.42 
and IV.21 seem to evince a general, educated knowledge. 

* CC IL.34 is a quotation of Celsus. Origen draws CC IV.30 from Celsus, who 
cites the same passage at IV.77. CC II.20 is noted above in the section on Origen’s 
knowledge of philosophers. 

* CC W143 for Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus 6-10. CC 11.21 for Archilochus, fr. 
96 Bergk. The quotation of Archilochus does not appear elsewhere, although Dio 
Chrysostom alludes to it at Or. 74.16. The proverbs found in Paroemiogr. gr. (1.24; 
11.104; 1.141; I1.266) use different words. 

*7 Athenagoras, Legatio 30.3 and Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 11.37.4 only 
quote lines 8-9. Tatian, 27.4—5 and Theophilus, I.10.4 only note the general topic 
of the tomb of Zeus. M. Borret in SC #136 (Paris, 1968), pp. 102-103, note 1, 
observes that C. Andresen, Logos und Nomos: die Polemik des Relsos wider das Christentum 
(Berlin, 1955), thinks that Origen drew these lines of Callimachus from Celsus, but 
he cautions that Andresen’s opinion is merely a possibility, since the passage was 
obviously useful to apologists. 
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was common to the elite of his day. Eusebius himself was a com- 
petent orator who delivered several public speeches: in praise of a 
church at Tyre newly consecrated after the persecution (HE X.4); 
on the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (VC IV.45.3); on 
the same topic, but this time at Constantinople (VC IV.33); and in 
praise of Constantine on the occasion of the emperor’s éricennalia (VC 
IV.46).”8 

But, again like poets, orators do not figure prominently in Eusebius’ 
works. Eusebius seems not to have returned to them after he com- 
pleted his initial education; perhaps he found them uninteresting. Of 
the classical orators, there are two possible uses. At PE 1.3.9 Eusebius 
seems to echo a phrase in the second chapter of Demosthenes’ First 
Olynthiac.*? A more distant relationship may exist between Isocrates’ 
Nicocles 5-9 and Eusebius. R. M. Grant has argued that Eusebius’ 
idea that Christ the Logos has brought man from barbarism to civ- 
ilization draws upon Isocrates’ argument about eloquence.” If Grant 
is correct, however, it is possible, as he himself points out, that 
Eusebius derived his knowledge of Isocrates from intermediaries, 
including even rhetorical handbooks. 


8 On the speech at Tyre, see C. Smith, “Christian Rhetoric in Eusebius’ Panegyric 
at Tyre,” Vigeliae Christianae 43 (1989), pp. 226-247; on the other speeches, see H. A. 
Drake, In Praise of Constantine: a Historical Study and New Translation of Eusebius’ Tricennial 
Orations, U. of CA Publications: Classical Studies, vol. 15 (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 
1976). 

2° Compare PE 1.3.9 t@v rpaypatov évapyG¢ odtMsg Lovovovyxl PavV Gglévt@V 
with Demosthenes, Or. I.2 udvov ovdyi Aéyet Paviv Koleic STL TOV TPAYLATOV. 

*° R. M. Grant, “Civilization as a Preparation for Christianity in the Thought 
of Eusebius,” Continuity and Discontinuity in Church History: Essays Presented to George 
Hluntson Williams, ¥. ¥. Church and T. George, edd. (Leiden, 1979), pp. 62-70. 
Following Grant is his student, A. J. Droge, “The Apologetic Dimensions of the 
Ecclesiastical History,” Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism (Leiden, 1992), pp. 496-498. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 


Abydenus Abydenus compiled a history of the Assyrians and Medes, 
probably under the Antonines, based on the Assyrian-Babylonian his- 
tory of Alexander Polyhistor and other sources.! Within PE IX 
Eusebius thrice quotes from this work, which he calls the Ilept tv 
‘Aocovptov (De Assyriis)? In the Chronographia, the first part of the 
Chronicon, Eusebius quotes from Abydenus’ Tlepi tijg tv XaAdatov 
totoptas (Historia Chaldaeorum) for information on the Chaldaeans 
(Schoene I.31—43; pp. 15-20 Karst), but it is presumably from this 
same history that Eusebius once cites Abydenus for information about 
Assyrian kings (Schoene 153; pp. 25-26 Karst). Later, when sum- 
marizing his sources for Greek and Oriental history in the Chronographia, 
Eusebius lists Abydenus as the author of a history of Assyrians and 
Medes (Schoene I.263; p. 125 Karst). Even though Eusebius gives 
different titles when he cites Abydenus in the PE and Chronographia, 
he probably used a single Assyrian history by Abydenus.? 


Alexander Polyhistor A captive in the Mithridatic War, Alexander 
Polyhistor was brought to Rome, where he was freed and given cit- 
izenship by Sulla (82 BC) and where he found work as a gram- 
marian. In the succeeding decades Alexander composed numerous 
geographical and historical works. Eusebius makes direct use of two, 


' E. Schwartz, “Abydenos,” RE I.1 (1893), col. 129. See also P. Schnabel, Berossos 
und die babylonisch-hellenstsche Literatur (Leipzig-Berlin, 1923; reprinted Hildesheim, 
1968), pp. 164-166, who concludes that Abydenus relied on Polyhistor for his uses 
of the most important historian of the Babylonians, Berossus. 

* Eusebius gives the title of Abydenus’ work at PE IX.14.1 and [X.41.1. Eusebius 
does not specify this same title at [X.12.1 (éy@ 6€ cot t& Mndik& Koi “Aoodpra SierABov 
€k tig “ABvdnvod ypagiic...; “And I [Eusebius], having gone through for you the 
Medica and Assyriaca from the writing of Abydenus...”), and P. Schnabel, Berossos, 
pp. 154 and 164 seems to understand Eusebius’ words as a reference to a title 
“AoovpiaKe Kat Mndicc. 

* For a table of the passages from Abydenus in both the PE and the Armenian 
version of the Chron., see FGrH III.C.1, #685. 

* For biographical information on Alexander and a catalogue of his works, see 
E. Schwartz, “Alexandros (88) von Milet,” RE 1.2 (1894), cols. 1449-1452; 
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the Tlepi Iovdaiwv (De Iudaeis) and the XoAdaicc (Chaldaica) (or 
‘AoovpiaKx [Assyriaca]). 

Polyhistor is the first authority Eusebius quotes in the Chronographia 
for information about the ancient Babylonians.® The Chaldaica, devoted 
as it was to Assyrian and Babylonian history, furnished Eusebius with 
much information from the Babylonian history of Berossus, and, 
though there has been speculation in the past that Eusebius drew 
his excerpts of Berossus from Africanus and not Polyhistor, com- 
parison of the fragments of Africanus and Polyhistor indicates that 
Eusebius’ knowledge of Berossus derives from Polyhistor. Eusebius 
thus used Alexander Polyhistor’s Chaldaica directly.’ 

The majority of the second half of PE [IX is composed of lengthy 
extracts from Polyhistor’s De Judaeis. These quotations of Polyhistor 
themselves contain quotations from a number of Jewish authors: 
Eupolemus, Artapanus, Molon, Demetrius, Aristaeus the historian, 
Cleodemus, ‘Theophilus, Timochares, Syriae Mensor, and the poets 
Philo and Theodotus.* 

Because, prior to Eusebius, only Josephus and Clement of Alexandria 
make use of Alexander Polyhistor’s work on the Jews, at least one 
scholar has conjectured that it was Origen who brought Alexander’s 


J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor und die von thm erhaltenen Reste judéischer und saman- 
tanischer Geschichtswerke, Hellenistische Studien, Heft 1—2 (Breslau, 1875), pp. 16-35. 
On his works cf. also L. Troiani, Due studi di storiografia religione antiche, Biblioteca di 
Athenaeum 10 (Como, 1988), pp. 9-39. The fragments of Polyhistor’s writings are 
collected by F. Jacoby, FGrH Il A 273. 

° Eusebius gives the title of the De Judaeis at PE IX.17.1. The exact title of 
Polyhistor’s Babylonian-Assyrian history is not known. Eusebius gives no title when 
he refers to it in his summary of sources for Greek and Oriental history (Schoene 
1.263; p. 125 Karst), and, when he introduces quotations from Polyhistor, he only 
generally refers to Polyhistor’s work as about the Chaldaeans. P. Schnabel, Berossos, 
pp. 150-154, prefers to call Polyhistor’s work the “AcovpiaKé. 

® Schoene I.7—29; pp. 4-15 Karst; FGrH I A 273, F 79; HI C.1 680, F 1 and 
3-5. Cf. L. Troiani, Due studi di storiografia religione antiche, pp. 32-33. 

’ H. Montzka, “Die Quellen zu den assyrisch-babylonischen Nachrichten in 
Eusebios’ Chronik,” Aho 2 (1902), pp. 360-361, and P. Schnabel, Berossos, pp. 
154-155, correcting the view supported by, among others, C. Miiller, FHG II.496, 
that Eusebius knew Polyhistor through Africanus. Despite their acknowledgement 
of dependence on Schnabel (p. 27, note 24), G. P. Verbrugghe and J. M. Wickersham, 
Berossos and Manetho, Introduced and Translated: Native Traditions in Anctent Mesopotamia 
and Egypt (Ann Arbor, MI, 1996), seem rather to state Miiller’s view on pp. 29-30. 
Schnabel further explains (pp. 155-160) that Eusebius’ text of Polyhistor (that is, 
Polyhistor’s excerpts of Berossus) had been interpolated by Jews or early Christians. 

® Cf. J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 3-16. See the collection of C. Holladay, 
Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, 4 vols. (Chico, CA and Atlanta, 1983-1996). 
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works from Alexandria to Caesarea.’ In view of Origen’s interest in 
the Jews, this is a plausible suggestion.'® 


Cassius Longinus, Phlegon of Tralles, and Thallus In his summary of 
sources for Greek and Oriental history in the Chronographia, Eusebius 
includes 18 books by Cassius Longinus covering 228 Olympiads (AD 
133-136); 14 books by Phlegon, Caesar’s freedman, covering 229 
Olympiads (AD 137-140); and three books by Thallus from the 
Trojan War down to Olympiad 167 (112-109 BC).'' But none of 
these authors is quoted in the extant text of the Chronographia, and 
only Phlegon is cited by name in the Chronici canones (p. 174d Helm). 

Because Cassius Longinus, Phlegon, and Thallus are not directly 
quoted in the Chronographia, it is common to assume that Eusebius 
knew the works of these authors only at second hand. According to 
A. A. Mosshammer, this Cassius Longinus was Eusebius’ otherwise 
unidentified source for a list of Olympic victors down to Olympiad 
249 (AD 217) (Schoene 1193-219; pp. 89-103 Karst) and probably 
was, in addition, one of Eusebius’ main authorites for Greek history. 
Mosshammer identifies this Cassius Longinus with the Cassius Longinus 
who was Porphyry’s teacher and suggests that Eusebius obtained the 
list not from Cassius Longinus directly but from Porphyry’s Chronicle. 
Mosshamer further conjectures that Phlegon and ‘Thallus were sources 
used by Cassius Longinus and that Eusebius includes them in his 
summary of sources only in this capacity, and not because he used 
their work directly.’ Prior to Mosshammer’s research, scholars gen- 
erally believed that Eusebius had borrowed the list of Olympic victors 
from Julius Africanus, Eusebius’ predecessor in Christian chronography, 


° D. T. Runia, “Caesarea Maritima,” Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective, p. 494. 
For other authors’ use of Polyhistor, Runia refers to M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors 
on Jews and Judaism (Jerusalem, 1974), 1.157-164. 

'° There are nevertheless problems: Origen does not seem interested in history, 
and Polyhistor’s compilation is primarily historical. On Origen’s lack of interest in 
history, see J. W. Trigg, Origen: the Bible and Philosophy in the Third-Century Church 
(Atlanta, 1983), pp. 179-181; cf. A. J. Droge, Homer or Moses? Early Christian Interpretations 
of the Ehstory of Culture (Tiibingen, 1989), pp. 157-158. 

'' There are textual problems with the transmission of the number of Olympiads 
covered by Cassius Longinus: see A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 144-145. Phlegon 
must have been a freedman of Hadrian: see E. Frank, “Phlegon (2),” RE XX.1 
(1941), cols. 261-264, and F. Jacoby, FGrH II B 257. The fragments of ‘Thallus 
appear at FGrH I B 256. 

A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 138-146. 
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and that it was through Africanus that Eusebius knew Cassius Longinus, 
Phlegon, and Thallus."* 

Mosshammer has convincingly demonstrated that Africanus’ Chrono- 
graphiae, which principally concerned sacred history, is unlikely to 
have provided the list of Olympic victors,'* and his suggestion that 
the unidentified source was instead Cassius Longinus is plausible. But 
the identification of the Cassius Longinus in the Chronographia with 
Porphyry’s teacher is less credible, since there is no evidence that 
he composed an Olympiad chronicle. R. W. Burgess, moreover, has 
recently shown that the list of Olympic victors was originally drawn 
up in ca. 213 and was only later extended to 217, so that Longinus, 
who was born between 200 and 213, could not have been respon- 
sible for its composition.'? Now untenable, too, though it was not 
when Mosshammer wrote his book, is the suggestion that Eusebius 
derived (Cassius Longinus’) list of Olympic victors from Porphyry, 
since the existence of Porphyry’s Chronicle has now been disproved.'® 
If the list of Olympic victors comes from an otherwise unknown 
Cassius Longinus, then it is possible that Eusebius used Cassius 
Longinus’ 18 books directly, rather than through some intermediary. 
Despite his view that Eusebius found the list of Olympic victors in 
Porphyry’s Chronicle, Mosshammer even admits that Eusebius may 
have used some of Cassius Longinus’ first few books directly.'” 

Now, it is possible that Eusebius names Phlegon and Thallus in 
his summary of sources simply because they were prominent sources 
of Cassius Longinus or other sources. So, for example, the single 
named use of Phlegon in the Chronici canones, a reference to an eclipse 


'S Tn particular, H. Gelzer, Sextus Fulius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronograph, 
2 vols. (Leipzig, 1880 and 1898; reprinted New York, 1967); E. Schwartz, “Eusebios 
(24),” RE VI.1 (1907), col. 1378. 

4A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 146-157. 

® R. W. Burgess, Studies in Eusebian and Post-Eusebian Chronography (Stuttgart, 1999), 
pp. 32-33, n. 12. Earlier, in his review of Mosshammer’s book, T. D. Barnes had 
questioned why Porphyry’s Longinus, if he had composed the list of Olympic vic- 
tors, would have ended the list in 217 (Phoenix 35 [1981], pp. 100-101). I. Mannlein- 
Robert, Longin, Philologe und Philosoph: eine Interpretation der erhaltenen eugnisse (Munich- 
Leipzig, 2001), pp. 104-105, still includes (as Fr. 2) Eusebius’ reference to Longinus 
in her collection of evidence for Longinus, the teacher of Porphyry. 

'© B. Croke, 77S 34 (1982), pp. 172-181; T. D. Barnes, BICS 39 (1994), pp. 
55-57. See the section on Porphyry in Chapter III. 

"7 A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 157-158. Cf. T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 119. 
R. W. Burgess, Studies, p. 32, n. 12, maintains that Eusebius used the list of Olympic 
victors firsthand. 
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and earthquake at the time of the Crucifixion, could have easily 
been borrowed from an intermediary.'® Yet, Eusebius’ inclusion of 
Phlegon and Thallus (as well as Cassius Longinus) in this list of 
sources leads one to expect that Eusebius knew the work of the 
authors, at least in some form. It is true that Eusebius probably did 
not possess a complete version of Manetho’s three books (see below), 
but he did know at least an epitome; Manetho did not come to him 
purely through other authors. Likewise, some material from Diodorus 
(i.e., lists) may have come to Eusebius through intermediaries, but 
Eusebius elsewhere demonstrates a direct knowledge of Diodorus’ 
history. The remaining authors on the list (Polyhistor, Abydenus, 
Cephalion, Porphyry) seem to have been known firsthand to Eusebius. 
Indeed, if a criticism is to be made of Eusebius’ summary of his 
sources, it is rather to be that some works are omitted that Eusebius 
used directly. Eusebius neglects to include Scripture, Africanus, 
Josephus, and Clement of Alexandria, although one may account for 
their omission by recalling that Eusebius indicates his main author- 
ities for Hebrew history within the section on Hebrew history (Schoene 
1.71; p. 34 Karst)—although even here Clement is not named. 

There is, then, a likelihood that the library of Caesarea contained 
the works of not only Cassius Longinus but also Phlegon and Thallus. 
While Eusebius may have known all 18 books of the chronicle (or 
history) by Casstus Longinus, all 14 books of the Olympiad chron- 
icle by Phlegon of Tralles, and all three books of the chronicle (or 
history) by Thallus, alternatively, he may have possessed only epit- 
omes of these works. In the case of Thallus, extant fragments (FGrH 
II B 256, F 2-6) indicate that Thallus provided information on events 
before the Trojan War, so it is possible that Eusebius’ three volumes 
were an abbreviation of a larger work. But Eusebius probably knew 
these works directly in some form. 


Castor of Rhodes In his summary of sources for Greek and Oriental 
history in the Chronographia, Eusebius lists six books by Castor that 
chronicle 181 [179] Olympiads from Ninus, that is, from the begin- 
ning of the Assyrian empire to 61 BC.'° Eusebius quotes once from 


'8 Similar information is cited by Africanus (Syncellus, 610) and Origen (CC IL. 14 
and 33). Eusebius’ entry is however, fuller than the notices of these other authors. 
'S Schoene [.265; p. 125 Karst. A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, p. 144, points out 
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the first book of Castor’s Chronicorum breve volumen, the Xpovik@v 
éxitoun, for information on early Assyrian kings.*° (Castor’s text prob- 
ably also underlies the list of Assyrian kings at the end of Eusebius’ 
treatment of the Assyrians.)?! Eusebius later draws passages on the 
kings of Sicyon, the kings of Argos, and the kings of Athens from 
Castor, though he does so without specifying the book of Castor’s 
Chronicle.” Castor also provided Eusebius with information on Roman 
history: one quotation concerns the kings of Rome, and, though at 
this point the Armenian manuscript of the Chronographia breaks off, 
one expects that Eusebius quoted from Castor in some of the text 
that no longer survives.” 

A. A. Mosshammer has suggested that the material on Assyrian 
and Greek chronology, and perhaps that on early Rome for which 
Eusebius cites Castor, all occurred in Castor’s first book.** But even 
if this suggestion 1s correct and Eusebius only quoted from Castor’s 
first book in the extant portion of the Chronographia, in the lost text 
Eusebius may still have used Castor for information about Rome,” 


that the number of Olympiads Castor covered ought to be 179 in order to reach 
61/60 BC, as Castor did according to Schoene 1.295; pp. 142-143 Karst. F. Jacoby, 
FGrH II B 250, collects the fragments of Castor’s work. ‘The Suidas lexicon reports 
that Castor was from Rhodes. See also Kubitschek, “Kastor (8),” RE XX.2 (1919), 
cols. 2347-2357. 

2° Schoene 1.53-55; pp. 26-27 Karst. The Latin title is given by Eusebius, in 
Petermann’s Latin translation of the Armenian text, in the introduction to the 
quotation. 

2! At Schoene I.55 (p. 26 Karst) Eusebius seems to indicate that the list of Assyrian 
kings (Schoene 1.63-67; pp. 30-32 Karst) comes from Castor. Eusebius probably 
also used Castor’s Chronicle, though perhaps other sources, too, for the other lists of 
kings (Medes, Lydians, Persians). At any rate, none of these lists could have come 
from Porphyry’s Chronicle, as A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 145-146, supposed, 
since the existence of this work by Porphyry has now been disproved. 

2 On Sicyon, including the list of kings of Sicyon: Schoene I.173-177; pp. 81-83 
Karst. Cf. also p. 64a Helm in the Chronici canones. On Argos, including the list of 
Argive kings: Schoene I.177-179; pp. 83-85 Karst. Cf. also pp. 27g and 45a Helm. 
On Athens, including the list of Athenian kings: Schoene I.181—189; pp. 85-88 
Karst. 

8 Schoene 1.295; pp. 142-143 Karst. 

** A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 131 and 135. Mosshammer emphasizes that 
the Greek regnal lists all overlap the chronology of the list of Assyrian kings (2121-843 
BC). In order to account for Eusebius’ quotation of Castor on the first Roman 
kings, it seems, Mosshammer then conjectures that Castor’s first book continued to 
754 BC, the year before the founding of Rome. 

* In the excerpt from Castor on Rome’s first kings (Schoene 1.295; pp. 142-143 
Karst), Castor declares his intention to record the kings of Rome after Romulus 
and the consuls down to Messalla and Piso, the consuls of 61 BC. 
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and so one need not conclude that Eusebius possessed only the first 
book of Castor’s Chronicle. Eusebius may have possessed all six books 
of Castor’s Chronicle. 


Cephalon In his summary of sources for Greek and Oriental his- 
tory in the Chronographia, Eusebius names the nine books of Cephalion’s 
Motoor (Muses).2° Eusebius once quotes from Cephalion’s work for 
information on the kings of Assyria (Schoene I.59-63; pp. 28-30 
Karst). The excerpt begins with Ninus, the son of Belus, and ends 
with the fall of the Assyrian empire, but Eusebius clearly omitted 
much of Cephalion’s text in his quotation, for he interrupts it several 
times. Eusebius presumably used Cephalion’s Muses firsthand. 


Diodorus Siculus Diodorus Siculus composed his Bibliotheca, a world 
history in forty books, between approximately 60 and 30 BC. Eusebius 
quotes from books I, HI, IV, VI, and (once) XX in the first four 
books and the tenth book of the PE. Although Eusebius sometimes 
(particularly in PE II) abbreviates his quotations of Diodorus, he is 
ordinarily faithful to the text of Diodorus, and it may be presumed 
that Eusebius made direct use of Diodorus.’ 

In the Chronographia, Eusebius quotes from Book I of Diodorus 
for information on the Assyrians and from Book I for information 
on the Egyptians.** In the section devoted to Greek history Eusebius 
attributes to Diodorus lists of Thalassocrats and Corinthian, Lacedae- 
monian, and Macedonian kings, although Eusebius may have excerpted 
these lists from an intermediate source.*? Accordingly, Eusebius names 


*6 See Schoene 1.263 (p. 125 Karst). Karst translates “neun Musischen Biichern.” 
Photius, cod. 68, gives the title of Cephalion’s work as Ldvtouov totopikdv and 
reports that each of the nine books was named after a Muse. The Suidas lexicon 
reports that Cephalion flourished under Hadrian and calls the work Hovtodanat 
iotopiat. For the evidence, see F. Jacoby, FGrH II A 93; also his “Kephalion (4),” 
RE XI.1 (1921), cols. 191-192. 

*7 Cf. G. Bounoure, “Eusébe citateur de Diodore,” REG 95 (1982), pp. 433-439, 
esp. p. 437. 

8 Schoene 1.55-59; pp. 27-28 Karst (on the Assyrians) and Schoene 1.131-133; 
pp. 62-63 Karst (on the Egyptians). Eusebius cites the book of Diodorus from which 
he quotes in each case. 

°° Schoene 1.219-227; pp. 103-109 Karst. A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 131, 
states: “The excerpts from Diodorus [on Greek history], however, certainly reached 
Eusebius in an epitomized form. The immediate source may have been the Chronicle 
of Porphyry. ...” (Cf. also Mosshammer, pp. 140 and 167-168). While Eusebius’ 
source for the Diodoran lists could not have been any Chronicle by Porphyry (see 
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Diodorus in his list of sources for Oriental and Greek history (Schoene 
1.263; p. 125 Karst). Eusebius also names Diodorus as one of his 
principal sources for early Roman history, and, though only one 
quotation of Diodorus (from Book VII) occurs before the Armenian 
text breaks off; one may expect that Eusebius used Diodorus in the 
missing part of the Chronographia.*° 

Eusebius seems, then, to have possessed at least the first seven 
books of Diodorus as well as the twentieth book. Whether the library 
at Caesarea contained the other thirty-two books, however, is not 
known. In the summary of Oriental and Greek sources, Eusebius 
lists Diodorus’ “forty books,” but this statement cannot be accepted 
on faith, since, as is noted below, Eusebius claims Manetho’s three 
books as a source, even though Eusebius seems to have known 
Manetho’s work only in epitomized form and not in its complete 
three books. While Eusebius may have possessed the full forty books 
of Diodorus, it is also possible that his copy was incomplete. 

According to the suggestion of G. Zecchini, Origen may have 
known Diodorus’ work at Caesarea and may thus be responsible for 
bringing the work to the library he founded.*! Zecchini, relying on 
the index of P. Koetschau’s edition of the Contra Celsum, refers to six 
passages that possibly depend on the information of Diodorus.*? The 
parallels are, however, tenuous, since they are largely examples com- 
monly found in much other literature,* but if Origen did know and 


the section above on Porphyry), it is possible that Mosshammer is correct to believe 
that the lists were not compiled by Eusebius directly from Diodorus. On the other 
hand, G. Zecchini, “La conoscenza di Diodoro nel tardoantico,” Aeum 61 (1987), 
p. 47, seems to assume that Eusebius relied on Diodorus directly. 

°° Eusebius begins the section on the Romans at Schoene 1.265 (pp. 125-126 
Karst) with an appeal to Dionysius of Halicarnassus and, presumably, Diodorus, 
since he is the next authority quoted, at Schoene 1.283-289 (pp. 136-139 Karst), 
although the lists of early Roman kings at Schoene 1.289-291 (pp. 139-140 Karst) 
probably also derive from Diodorus. 

|G. Zecchini, Aevum (1987), p. 48. 

* Origen, Contra Celsum, 1.17 (which is mistakenly listed as II.67 in Zecchini’s 
article) and Diodorus, X1.9.4; CC H.22 and Diod. IV.71.1-3; CC IV.67 and V.20 
and Diod. IX.18-19, XIIL.90, XX.71, and XXXIL.25; CC V.21 and Diod. 1.98.2; 
CC V.27 and Diod. XIII.86.3 and XX.14.4. 

** CC IL17 more likely depends on Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon., 225d. CC HI.22 
may also be compared to Apollodorus, Bibl, 11.6.3 (131-132) and U1.10.4 (122). 
CC IV.67 and V.20 use common examples (see H. Chadwick, Origen’s Contra Cel- 
sum [Cambridge, 1953/1965], p. 237, n. 5, for other uses of these examples). CC 
V.21 is a very general reference to Egyptian sages; Zecchini admits that there are 
other possible sources than Diodorus. CC V.27 also uses common examples (cf. 
H. Chadwick, Contra Celsum, p. 284, note 3). 
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use Diodorus when he composed the Contra Celsum in Caesarea, it 
is possible that he himself brought the work to Caesarea. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus. ‘The rhetorician and historian Dionysius (fl. 
10 BC) produced, in addition to literary treatises, twenty books of 
Antiquitates Romanae, from the first two books of which Eusebius quotes, 
in general quite reliably, twice in PE IV and once in PE IL. In the 
Chronographia Eusebius explicitly names Dionysius as one of his chief 
sources for the history of early Rome.** In the extant portion of the 
Armenian text Eusebius draws four passages from his Antiquities, all 
from Dionysius’ first book. ‘There is no reason to believe that Eusebius 
did not know and use directly at least the first two books of this 
work. 


Manetho When Eusebius composed his Chronicon, he found the work 
of the Egyptian priest Manetho a useful source of information about 
the chronology of ancient Egypt. Eusebius reproduces in the Chrono- 
graphia a long extract from Manetho’s Atyontiaxé (Egyptian History).* 
The extract is drawn from each of the three books of Manetho’s 
work and lists the Egyptian kings in thirty-one dynasties, omitting 
most narrative. 

Even though in his own Chronographiae Julius Africanus also seems 
to have included Manetho’s list of Egyptian kings, Eusebius’ list differs 
from Africanus’ and scholars have concluded that Eusebius and 
Africanus used Manetho independently. But, Eusebius (and, it seems, 
Africanus) probably did not use Manetho’s complete text. It is likely 
that Manetho’s text, which was written in the third century BC, was 
later epitomized, since the chronological information—especially the 
tabulation of Egyptian kings—was crucial to both Jews and Egyptians 
in their debate over which of their nations was the more ancient. 
Eusebius probably used one of the abbreviated versions that were 


** Schoene 1.265; p. 126 Karst. 

® The extract appears at Schoene I.133-149 (pp. 63-69 Karst). Eusebius names 
Manetho’s work, the title of which Schoene (in H. Petermann’s translation) gives 
as Egyptiaca monumenta, in the heading to the quotation. The same title is used in 
Eusebius’ summary of Greek and Oriental sources (Schoene 1.263; p. 125 Karst). 
The fragments of this work appear in F. Jacoby, FGrH III C 609 (F 3) under the 
title Aiyuntiaxé, which is the title given it by the earliest witness, Josephus (Contra 
Apionem I, 74 and 91). 
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created in this polemic, and thus he excerpted the list of Egyptian 
kings from an epitome of Manetho’s Egyptian History.*° 

Eusebius, however, knew more of Manetho’s works than the Egyptian 
(Mistory. In his introduction to Egyptian theology at the beginning of 
PE II, Eusebius refers to Manetho’s Sacred Book and his “other works” 
for further information (PE II.praef.5).*” No other author records the 
title Sacred Book, and it is even possible that Eusebius is giving a 
different title to Manetho’s Egyptian History, which did, on Eusebius’ 
own testimony in the Chronographia, treat gods, demi-gods, and shades, 
as well as mortal kings.** Yet, Eusebius apparently knew of multiple 
works by Manetho, and he may have possessed, in addition to an 
epitomized version of the Egyptian History, a work called the Sacred 
Book.*° 

One more of the “other works” known to Eusebius may be an 
epitome of physical doctrines. At PF III.2.6 Eusebius summarizes 
what names the Egyptians give to various planets and elements (moon, 
sun, earth, air, etc.), while Diogenes Laertius (1.10) attributes simi- 
lar information to an "Exttop) tov ovoikdv (Epitome of Physical Doctrines) 
by Manetho. This evidence is rather slight, so there remains only a 
possibility that Eusebius possessed Manetho’s Epitome of Physical Doctrines. 
Indeed, Eusebius could just as well have drawn his information in 
this passage from the Sacred Book or the epitomized Egyptian History. 


Philo of Byblos Philo of Byblos flourished in the late first century 
AD, surviving long enough to write a work on the reign of Hadrian, 
in addition to a number of other works.*” Eusebius preserves sub- 


© Africanus’ use of Manetho has been transmitted by Syncellus; see FGrH III 


C 609, F 2. On the epitome of Manetho, see R. Laqueur, “Manethon,” RE XIV 
(1930), cols. 1080-1089. Eusebius could also have compared his epitome of Manetho 
to what he found in Africanus’ Chronographiae. 

37 PE Ipraef.5: n&oav ev obv thy Aiyurtiaxiy iotoptay . .. iStwg te tH mepi Tig 
Kat’ adtods Deoroyiag Mavebdc 6 Aiybmtt0g év te f Eypawev iep& BIBA@ Kai ev EtEpoIS 
adtod ovypé&puaor. (“The Egyptian Mancetho therefore loosely translated the whole 
of Egyptian history into Greek, especially what concerns their theology, in the Sacred 
Book he wrote and in his other works.”) 

* F. Jacoby, FGrH III C 609, recognizes this possibility by assigning this festi- 
monum to the Sacred Book but cross-listing it under the Aegyptiaca. 

°F. Jacoby, FGrH UI C 609, seems to recognize that some of the fragments 
that are not assigned to any specific work (and perhaps some of the fragments that 
are assigned to specific works) actually come from the Sacred Book. ‘This may be be 
true, for example, especially in the case of the passages in Plutarch’s De Iside et 
Osiride: see J. G. Griffiths, ed., Plutarch’s De Iside et Osiride (Gambridge, 1970), p. 80. 

* For the date of Philo of Byblos, see Swidas T1I.560 Adler and the discussion of 
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stantial fragments of two of these works, the ) ®owwtkiky iotopia 
(Historia Phoenicia) and the epi ‘lovdatwv (De Ludaeis), both of which 
Eusebius quotes in the first book of the PE. 

The Hist. Phoen. is, according to the testimony of Porphyry (as 
reported by Eusebius), a translation of the Phoenician history of 
Sanchuniathon, whom Porphyry dates to the time of, or before, the 
Trojan War and the life of Semiramis.*! Philo composed this history 
in nine books.” Eusebius, however, quotes only from the preface to 
the first book (PE 1.9.26ff.) and from the first book (PE 1.10.1ff.) of 
the work. Although it cannot be proved, it seems likely that Eusebius 
possessed the entire work. Some scholars, however, have maintained 
that Eusebius drew his quotations of the Hist. Phoen. from the fourth 
book of Porphyry’s attack on Christians, traditionally known as Adversus 
Christianos, which Eusebius quotes at PE 1.9.21 as an introduction to 
the extracts of the Hist. Phoen., and not directly from Philo.’ While 
no comparison can be made of Eusebius’ quotations of Philo and 
Porphyry’s in the now lost Adv. Chr., it should be emphasized that 
Eusebius wished to exploit Philo’s history precisely because it was a 
source esteemed by Porphyry. Eusebius could best exploit the work 
by using it independently, and perhaps the discrepancy between the 
number of books Eusebius attributes to Philo’s history (nine books) 
and the number Porphyry knew (eight books) is a subtle indication 
of Eusebius’ firsthand acquaintance with the Hist. Phoen. A further 
note may be added: the passage devoted to “the Phoenician Elements” 


A. I. Baumgarten, The Phoenician History of Philo of Byblos: a Commentary, EPRO 
89 (Leiden, 1981), pp. 32-35. F. Jacoby, FGrH IL.C.2.790, has collected most of 
the testimonia and fragmenta of Philo’s works, but see V. Palmieri, ed., Herennius Philo, 
de dwersis verborum significationibus (Naples, 1988), pp. 25-48, for a more complete cat- 
alogue of Philo’s works (with festimonia on pp. 111-120). 

“PE 1.9.21 = Porphyry, Adv. Chr., Fr. 41 Harnack. This “translation” may in 
reality have been more of an “adaptation” by Philo; see J. Sirinelli and E. des 
Places, SC #206 (1974), pp. 319-320; A. I. Baumgarten, Commentary, pp. 42-52 
and 262-267. Cf. R. A. Oden, “Philo of Byblos and Hellenistic Historiography,” 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly 110 (1978), pp. 115-126. 

*® Eusebius states the number of books as nine at PE 1.9.24. Porphyry, De absti- 
nentia, 11.56 = PE IV.16.6, however, gives the number as eight books. Cf. A. L 
Baumgarten, Commentary, pp. 66-67; V. Palmieri, ed., Herennius Philo, p. 26, n. 4. 

‘SE. H. Gifford, pp. 42 and 55 of text, p. 36 of trans., attributes all of the frag- 
ments of Philo in PE I to Porphyry. Cf. A. I. Baumgarten, Commentary, pp. 90-91, 
who notes that C. J. Bunsen in his Egypt’s Place in Universal History, C. H. Cottrell, 
trans. (London, 1848-1867), V.799, note 3, holds views similar to Gifford’s. Baumgarten 
himself (p. 261) concludes that Eusebius “probably knew [Philo’s] work indepen- 
dently” and did not draw his quotations from Porphyry. 
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reproduced by Eusebius at PE I.10.46—53 is generally agreed to have 
been a section of the Hist. Phoen. and not a separate treatise by 
Philo.* The library of Caesarea thus included a copy of Philo’s 
EMstoria Phoenicia, probably in the full nine books. 

At PE 1.10.43 and 44 Eusebius quotes from Philo’s De Judaeis. 
The re-appearance of the text of PE 1.10.44 at IV.16.11 under the 
attribution of the Hist. Phoen., however, has prompted speculation 
that the De Iudaeis, like the “Phoenician Elements,” was a section of 
the larger Hist. Phoen. But, Eusebius refers to the De Judaeis as an 
independent work, as does Origen in a brief reference.*” So, either 
Eusebius copied the incorrect title at [V.16.11, perhaps misled into 
attributing the passage to the Hist. Phoen. because he drew it from 
the first book of his PE, or Eusebius copied the correct title at both 
1.10.44 and IV.16.11, and Philo himself borrowed the passage from 
the one or the other of his works.*® Finally, as in the case of the 
extracts from the Hist. Phoen., the attempt to assign the extracts from 
the De Iudaeis to Porphyry must be deemed a failure.*” Eusebius pos- 
sessed a copy of the De Judaeis and drew his quotations of it directly 
from the work and not from any intermediary. ‘The reference to this 
work made by Origen (above and in note), furthermore, may again 
suggest that Origen, who knew Philo’s work at Caesarea when he 
composed the Contra Celsum, brought the De Judaeis—and perhaps 
also the Historia Phoenicia—to Caesarea. 


“ Eusebius introduces the quotation at PE 1.10.45: 6 8’ abtog néAw rept tOv 
Powitkov otoyetov é« TOV LayyovvidBovog peta PGAA@V Oéo. Oxoié onor.. . (“Consider 
what the same man says about the Phoenician elements, when he translates from 
the work of Sanchuniathon . . .”). See J. Sirinelli and E. des Places, SC #206 (1974), 
p. 320; A. I. Baumgarten, Commentary, pp. 252-254; V. Palmieri, ed., Herennius Philo, 
pp. 28-32. 

PE 1.10.42: 6 8 adtdg év t@ Tlept Tovdaiov ovyypéupatt... ypager; Origen, 
Contra Celsum, 1.15: Tovdatov BipAtov. 

*© For the first alternative, see J. Sirinelli and E. des Places, SC #206 (1974), 
pp. 318-320. For the second alternative, see A. I. Baumgarten, Commentary, pp. 
249-250 (following C. Clemen, Die Phénikische Religion nach Philon von Byblos, Mitt. 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft 42, 3 [1939], pp. 2-3), who conjectures that Philo 
originally wrote the passage for the Hist. Phoen. and then later copied it into the 
De Ludaeis. 

*” See especially P. Nautin, “Trois autres fragments du livre de Porphyre contre 
les Chrétiens,” Revue biblique 57 (1950), pp. 409-416. Nautin’s arguments are ana- 
lyzed and refuted by T. D. Barnes, “Porphyry Against the Christians: Date and the 
Attribution of Fragments,” 77S 24 (1973), p. 426, and J. Sirinelli and E. des Places, 
SC #206 (1974), pp. 315-320. 
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Herodotus, Thucydides, and Cassius Dio None of these authors is directly 
cited by Eusebius. Yet, some evidence exists to link texts of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Cassius Dio to the library of Caesarea, and this 
evidence ought to be evaluated. 

In the case of Thucydides, R. M. Grant has suggested that Eusebius 
composed the preface to HE V in conscious opposition to Thucydides’ 
conception of history as primarily military and political.** When 
pressed by his audience at Lyon, however, Grant admitted that there 
was no evidence that Eusebius had actually read a text of Thucydides. 
Instead, Grant emphasized the possibility that Eusebius knew selected 
passages of Thucydides, perhaps from earlier training in rhetoric.” 
Pericles’ Funeral Oration, to which Grant compares HE V.praef.3—4, 
was presumably among such passages learned in the rhetorical schools. 
But any parallel between the preface to HE V and Pericles’ Funeral 
Oration cannot be taken too far, since Eusebius’ language is in fact 
quite generic: other historians, Eusebius claims, write of victories in 
wars, trophies over enemies, the prowess of generals, the bravery of 
hoplites stained by blood and slaughter for the sake of children, 
country, and possessions.” Eusebius’ differentiation of himself from 
military and political historians seems to be general, without refer- 
ence to any specific text, even if Eusebius knew Thucydides to be 
the preeminent example of such military-political historians. 

Nevertheless, Grant’s observation that Eusebius could have encoun- 
tered Thucydides in his early education is worth consideration. 


*® R. M. Grant, “Eusebius and the Martyrs of Gaul,” Les martyrs de Lyon (177), 
Colloque Internationaux du CNRS 575 (Paris, 1978), pp. 133-136. In Eusebius as 
Church Historian (Oxford, 1980), p. 117, Grant makes this suggestion more obliquely. 

Grant refers to Hermogenes, De inventione 11.4 (discussion of war and peace) 
and the second of Menander’s treatises (372-374 Spengel, on praise of a king’s mil- 
itary success), both of which mention Thucydides. Add Menander’s treatment of 
the epitaphios, in which Thucydides is named (418 Spengel), as well as the section 
on epitaphios in Pseudo-Dionysius’ treatise on epideictic speeches, in which Thucydides 
is named (pp. 373-375 in the translation of D. A. Russel and N. G. Wilson, Menander 
Rhetor (Oxford, 1981). 

0 HE V praef.3: GAAor pev odv iotopikdig rovodpevor SujyoeI<g, NEWVTOS Gv RApES@KaLV 
TH YPaoh ToAELOV Vikas Kai TpdmaLa Kat’ éx¥QpOv otpatnYOv TE &ploteias Kai OTATOV 
cvdpayobias, otuatt Kai wvpioig Pdvoic TaiSov Kai TaTpid0¢g Kai Tig GAANs éveKev 
neprovotas wiavOévtwy. (“Other writers, indeed, of historical narratives would have 
transmitted in writing, to the exclusion of all else, victories won in war and con- 
quests over enemies, the prowess of generals and brave deeds of warriors defiled 
with blood of myriads whom they slew for the sake of children and fatherland and 
other possessions” [trans. Oulton].) 
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Eusebius did likely profit from some training in rhetoric, and both 
Herodotus and ‘Thucydides were almost canonical authors in rhetorical 
education.”' One expects that Eusebius had read at least portions of 
the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, though he may admit- 
tedly have done so only early in his life and he may never have 
returned to them.” Whether a copy of Thucydides’ history could be 
found in the library at Caesarea, however, still remains an open 
question. Origen’s Contra Celsum does not help in this respect, either, 
since Origen’s single use of Thucydides in this work seems to come 
at second hand. 

Unfortunately, Origen’s references to Herodotus in the Contra Celsum 
also provide no secure evidence of direct use (and thus possession) 
of Herodotus’ history. The most eligible candidate for Origen’s 
firsthand use of Herodotus at Caesarea occurs at CC’ HI1.26. In this 
chapter Origen quotes Herodotus [V.14—15 in order to challenge 
Celsus’ interpretation of the story of Aristeas of Proconnesus. But, 
though scholars have argued that Origen must have taken his quo- 
tation from Herodotus firsthand, it is difficult to escape the impres- 
sion that Origen knows that Celsus “seems to have drawn” (éouce 
6’ eiAngévan) the story of Aristeas from Pindar and Herodotus because 
Celsus actually named these two authors as his sources and then 
quoted from them as evidence (or, at least, he quoted from Herodotus; 


*' See R. Nicolai, La storiografia nell’educazione antica, Biblioteca di materiali e dis- 
cussioni per l’analisi dei testi classici 10 (Pisa, 1992), especially pp. 250-339, on a 
possible canon of historians among rhetoricians and grammarians. Perhaps Dionysius 
of Alexandria’s knowledge of Thucydides stems from an education in rhetoric: 
Dionysius quotes from ‘Thucydides’ description of the plague (Thucydides, II.64.1) 
in one of his Festal Letters (at HE VII.22.6). Earlier Christian apologists seem to 
be familiar at least with Herodotus: see, for example, ‘Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 1.5 
and 26; and Athenagoras, Legatio 17.2; 26.5; 28. 

* T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric, History and Hagiography in Eusebius’ Life of 
Constantine,” The Making of Orthodoxy, R. Williams, ed. (Cambridge, 1989), p. 109, 
may thus go too far when he denies that Eusebius was even familiar with such his- 
torians as Herodotus and Thucydides. 

** Origen, CC VIII.21, briefly quoting Thucydides 1.70.8. P. Koetschau, Origenes 
Werke, I. xxviii, points to Origen’s vague introduction of the passage as evidence 
that Origen did not use Thucydides directly. M. Borret in SC #150 (Paris, 1969) 
follows Koetschau and records some sentiments similar to Thucydides’ (including 
Plutarch, Moralia 477c; Epictetus, Enchiridion 3.5.10; Philo, De sacrif. Abel et Cain 
Illand De spec. leg. 2.46; Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 7.35.6 and 49.3; as well 
as Origen’s own Hom. in Num. 23.3; De oratione 12.2; Hom. in Gen. 10.3). 
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possibly, Origen does not quote any passage of Pindar because Celsus 
only named Pindar).** Origen’s other uses of Herodotus seem more 
clearly to come at second hand: CC II.9 is an oracle (Herodotus 
1.47) that is also adduced by other writers and could well have come 
from an intermediary; CC V.27 makes use of stock examples from 
the philosophical debate about the relativity of moral codes; and CC 
VIII.6 is a reference to Herodotus VII.136 that does not necessar- 
ily demand recourse to a text of Herodotus.” Nevertheless, as was 
noted above, Herodotus was often studied in school, and Origen’s 
uses of Herodotus in the Contra Celsum lead to no definitive conclu- 
sions, so it is possible that a copy of Herodotus’ history could be 
found in the library of Caesarea. 

Eusebius’ knowledge of Cassius Dio may, with caution, be con- 
jectured from a brief passage in the HE. Eusebius cites unnamed 
historians at HF III.20.8 as his sources for the report that, upon 
Nerva’s accession, Domitian’s honors were cancelled and the Senate 
recalled exiles and restored property to them. Xiphilinus’ epitome 
of Cassius Dio records that images of Domitian and arches in his 
honor were destroyed and that Nerva (not, as in Eusebius, the Senate) 
released those on trial for treason, recalled exiles (68.1), and restored 
property to those who had lost it under Domitian (68.2). The par- 
allel is not precise, and it is possible that another author could have 


* P. Koetschau, Origenes Werke, I. xxviii, expresses the opinion that Origen used 
Herodotus directly. J. D. P. Bolton, Avisteas of Proconnesus (Oxford, 1962), pp. 127-130, 
explores the possibility that, from what is known of the legend of Aristeas, Celsus 
referred to neither Herodotus nor Pindar, so that Origen must have known the ref- 
erences to Aristeas in Herodotus and Pindar directly. But little is known for cer- 
tain about the sources of the Aristeas-legend and Celsus’ full text is missing, and 
Bolton eventually admits the possibility that Celsus himself appealed to Herodotus 
and Pindar (perhaps to Pythian 9.63ff.). E. Bammel, “Die Zitate,” Origeniana Quarta 
(Innsbruck, 1987), p. 3, believes that Celsus must have cited Herodotus. 

»° Eusebius, for example, cites a passage of Oenomaus at PE V.34.1 for the same 
oracle as Origen quotes at CC II.9 (though the texts are slightly different; the reap- 
pearance of the oracle in Eusebius’ Theophany 1.69 seems, as far as can be seen, 
to be more like that of Origen). See also Plutarch, Moralia 512e for the oracle, this 
time in the third person. H. Chadwick, “Stoa,” 77S (1947), p. 35, explains how 
CG V.27 uses material common to an old philosophical debate. At CC’ VIII.6 Origen 
observes that Spartan ambassadors refused to worship the Persian king, and even 
more so would Christians refuse to worship a man in place of God. P. Koetschau, 
Origenes Werke, I. xxviii, supposes that Origen used Herodotus directly, but it is pos- 
sible that Origen called this reference to mind from another source, perhaps an 
apologetic one. 
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supplied Eusebius with this information (Phlegon, for example, or 
Cassius Longinus), but the possibility that Eusebius knew Dio deserves 


56 


consideration. 


°° The possibility that Eusebius knew Cassius Dio was earlier raised in my “Seven 
Unidentified Sources,” Nova Doctrina Vetusque (New York, 1999), pp. 83-84. C. M. 
Mazzucchi, “Alcune vicende della tradizione di Cassio Dione in epoca bizantina,” 
Aeum 53 (1979), pp. 94-114, suggests that a manuscript of Dio, Vaticanus graecus 
1288, was produced in the late fifth or early sixth century in the library at Caesarea, 
but the evidence of this is not strong, and the codex can only be said with confidence 
to have come from Syria-Palestine in general. It is unclear on what evidence 
H. Inglebert bases his claim that Eusebius used Cassius Dio as a source for Roman 
history in the Chronicon: Les Romains face a UVhistowe de Rome (Paris, 1996), p. 158, 
note 32. 


CHAPTER SIX 


JEWISH LITERATURE 


Aristeas Vhe Epistula ad Philocratem recounts how Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus authorized a Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Septuagint. Although its author, Aristeas, portrays himself as a pagan 
Greek, his knowledge of the Ptolemaic court and his admiration for 
Judaism indicate that Aristeas was a Jew, most likely from Alexandria! 
Unless Aristobulus (at PH XIII.12.2) and Philo (De vita Moysis 2.26—40) 
are referring directly to Aristeas’ work, Josephus is the first writer 
to show an acquaintance with the Epzstula through his paraphrase of 
the work (Ant., XII.12-118), and consequently Aristeas must be dated 
between Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-246 BC) and Josephus (fl. AD 
80). But modern scholars ordinarily place Aristeas at the beginning 
or in the middle of the second century BC.? 

Eusebius quotes directly from Aristeas at PE VIII.2-5 and 9 and 
TX.38. It is clear that Eusebius used Aristeas firsthand and that the 
Epistula was in the library at Caesarea. In fact, the manuscript tra- 
dition of the Epzstula seems to descend from an exemplar in the 
library at Caesarea.* 


Aristobulus Eusebius identifies Aristobulus as a Jewish Peripatetic 
philosopher who flourished under Ptolemy VI Philometor (180-145 
BC), to whom he addressed exegetical commentaries on the Torah.* 


' A. Pelletier, La Lettre d’Aristée a Philocrate, Thése complémentaire, Université de 
Paris (Paris, 1962), p. 56. For Aristeas’ claim to be a pagan, see Ep. ad Phil., 16. 
In general, see the entry under Pseudo-Aristeas in E. Schiirer, The History of the 
Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 BC-AD 135), new English version revised 
and edited by G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Goodman (Edinburgh, 1986), III.1, 
pp. 677-687. 

2 A. Pelletier, Lettre, pp. 57-58, dates Aristeas to the beginning of the second 
century BC. E. Schiirer, HJP, Ill.1, pp. 679-684, extends the possible date to the 
middle of the century. 

°K. Mras, Die PE, 1.421, refers to P. Wendland, Aristeae ad Philocratem Epistula 
cum ceteris de origine versions LXX interpretum testimonus (Leipzig, 1900), p. vii; also, 
A. Pelletier, Lettre, p. 9. For a comparison of Eusebius’ quotations with the manu- 
script tradition of Aristeas, see Pelletier, Lettre, pp. 22-41. 

* Chronicon, Olymp. 151 (176 BC) (p. 139 Helm): Aristobulus natione Iudaeus peripateticus 
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With the added suggestion that Aristobulus lived in Alexandria, this 
evidence, though disputed in the past, may be accepted as true.° 
Aristobulus’ exegesis of Mosaic law seems to have comprised more 
than one book.® 

Eusebius variously calls this work “exegetical commentaries on 
Moses,” explanationum in Moysen commentarios (Chronicon, 139 Helm = 
T 8 Holladay); “interpretation of the Sacred Law,” tiv tv iep@v 
vouov ... epunvetav (PE VIL.13.7 = T 10 Holladay); “books addressed 
to King Ptolemy,” é« tv “AptotoBobAov Baotret toAcnatm mpoone- 
govnpévov (PE XIII.12 title = T 14 Holladay); “exegetical books on 
Mosaic Law,” BiBAovg éEnyntixas tod Movoéws vonov (HE VII.32.16 = 
T 7 Holladay).’ One fragment of Aristobulus’ work is preserved by 
Eusebius in a quotation of Anatolius’ Hepi néoya (HE VII.32.14—19), 
but Eusebius quotes directly the remaining extant fragments in PE 
VU, VUI, and XII. In his Stromateis and Protrepticus Clement of 
Alexandria provides quotations of the same passages of Aristobulus 
as Eusebius, but Eusebius’ quotations are much longer, and he could 
therefore not have drawn his quotations from Clement.® Moreover, 
Clement’s quotations seem to be more paraphrases of Aristobulus 
than Eusebius’ direct quotations.’ The library at Caesarea likely con- 


philosophus agnoscitur. Qui ad Philometorem Ptolemaeum explanationum in Moysen commentar- 
wos scripsit. Cf. also PE VUI.9.38, in which Eusebius identifies Aristobulus with the 
Aristobulus named at 2 Macc. 1:10. 

° C. R. Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, vol. TM, “Aristobulus,” 
(Atlanta, 1995), pp. 49-75, thoroughly reviews the arguments over the authenticity 
of the fragments of Aristobulus; his conclusions are followed here. 

° The main evidence for this conjecture comes from Clement, Stromateis, 1.22.150.1 
(= T 3 Holladay), who refers to the “first book” of Aristobulus; also Stromateis, 
5.14.97.7 (= T 4 Holladay), with reference to BipAia ixavé. See further Holladay, 
FHA, 1.74 and note 155 (pp. 93-94). 

’ For all of the evidence of the title of Aristobulus’ work, see C. R. Holladay, 
FHTA, W1.74 and note 151 (pp. 92-93). 

8 Nevertheless, Eusebius does once acknowledge that he quotes Aristobulus through 
Clement (PE IX.6.6-8), but Eusebius also quotes this passage directly at PE XIII.12.1. 
With regard to this last passage, J. Coman, “Utilisation des Stromates de Clément 
d’Alexandrie par Eusébe de Césarée dans la Préparation Evangélique,” Uberlieferungs- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen, ¥. Paschke, ed. (Berlin, 1981), pp. 132-133, proposes that 
Eusebius drew the extract of Aristobulus at PE XIII.12, as well as the extract of 
Clement’s Stromateis at PE XIII.13, from a florilegium. This is an unnecessary hypoth- 
esis, since Eusebius seems to have possessed both Aristeas’ letter and Clement’s 
Stromateis. For a collection of all of the parallel passages, see C. R. Holladay, FH7A, 
III. 

° C. R. Holladay, FHA, 11.45. Cf. J. Coman in Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen, pp. 123-124. 
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tained the two or more books of Aristobulus’ Explanationum in Moysen 
commentarios.'° 

One additional problem that has exercised scholars deserves note 
here. Aristobulus quotes an Orphic poem that occurs in two different 
short versions in Clement, Stromateis, 5.14.123, and Ps-Justin, De 
Monarchia, 2, and in a long form in Eusebius, PE XIII.12. Various 
explanations can be given to account for the different recensions of 
this poem in the text of Aristobulus, but it seems most reasonable 
to suggest that Aristobulus originally quoted one version of the poem, 
probably one of the shorter recensions, and that eventually this orig- 
inal version was expanded; Eusebius’ text of Aristobulus incorpo- 
rated this expanded version of the Orphic poem.'! 

Lastly, Origen once refers to “allegories of the law” by such authors 
as Philo and Aristobulus.'? Because Origen criticizes Celsus for not 
knowing the content of these works, one would expect that Origen 
himself was familiar with their content. As other scholars have pointed 
out, the only other authors to cite Aristobulus are Alexandrians, and 
one is inevitably led to think that Origen was responsible for bring- 
ing Aristobulus’ work from Alexandria to Caesarea.” 


Josephus Eusebius quotes from every work"* of Flavius Josephus (fl. 
AD 80), the Jewish priest who served in the Jewish War but who 
eventually settled in Rome as a Roman citizen. Thus, extracts from 
the first six of the seven books of the Bellum Iudaicum can be found 
primarily in the HE,” while quotations from Books I, I, IV, VII, 


'0-C. R. Holladay, FH7A, III.47, does, however, caution that Eusebius could have 
used an epitome of Aristobulus rather than the entire work. 

' C. R. Holladay, FHZA, W1.69-70 and 219-220, surveys the arguments over 
this problem; the solution he suggests is followed here. It is unclear when the poem 
was expanded, whether between the times of Clement and Eusebius or at another 
time. For further discussion, see Holladay, FH7A, IV. 

Origen, Contra Celsum, IV.51: tag tod vonov GAANyoptas. 

'SThe Alexandrians are Clement of Alexandria and Anatolius of Laodicea (in 
his Paschal Canon at HE VII.32.14ff.). See D. T. Runia, “Caesarea Maritima,” 
Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective, p. 494, citing N. Walter, Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos 
(Berlin, 1964), pp. 79. 

'* H. Schreckenberg, Die Flavius Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter, Arbeiten 
zur Literatur und Geschichte des hellenistischen Judentums 5 (Leiden, 1972), pp. 
79-84, provides a catalogue of all of the references to Josephus’ works in Eusebius. 
See also M. E. Hardwick, Josephus as an Historical Source in Patristic Literature through 
Eusebius, Brown Judaic Studies 128 (Atlanta, 1989), pp. 69-102. 

'S According to Schreckenberg’s catalogue, Eusebius refers to Bell. Jud. U1 only 
in the Chronicon (p. 185 Helm). 
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VII, [X, XI, XU, XIV, XV, XVII, XIX, and XX of the Antquitates 
Iudaicae appear in the PE, HE, Chronicon, DE, and Onomasticon."® 
Eusebius once quotes a passage from Josephus’ Vita (HE III.10.9-11), 
a work that was apparently an appendix to the Antiquitates.'’ In the 
PE, Chronicon, and HE Eusebius also quotes from Josephus’ apolo- 
getic work in two books, the Contra Apionem.'® It is evident that 
Eusebius had access to the complete works of Josephus.’ 

Origen emerges again as the possible source for this Caesarean 
copy of Josephus. The single passage in Origen’s extant works that 
bears verbal similarity to one of Josephus’ passages appears at 
Commentarit in Lamentationes, 109 (with Bell. Lud. VI.299). Although 
Origen composed this commentary in Alexandria (HE VI.24), and 
so its evidence of direct borrowing from Josephus does not testify to 
the presence of the Bell. Jud. in Caesarea, it is nevertheless plausible 
that Origen brought the work with him from Alexandria to Caesarea.” 
According to Schreckenberg’s catalogue, in a variety of works Origen 
made use of not only the Bell. Jud. but also the Antiquitates, one may 


'© According to Schreckenberg’s catalogue, Eusebius refers to Ant. Jud. VII only 


in the Chronicon (p. 4 Helm). 

"HE TI1.10.8: rpdg tovtoig edrAoyov Katarétan kai Ac én’ adDTOD Tig “Apyaroroyias 
Tod tédovsg Qavas napatéBertar. (“In addition to these things, it is right to tell of 
the words he places at the end of his Antiquties.”) Cf. H. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, 
IL.84. 

'8 HE II1.9.4: Kai étepa 8’ adtod pépetar onovdiic &Eia dbo, to TMepi tic Tovdatov 
Kpyordtntos, ev oig Kai GvTIpphoets Mpds “Animva tov ypommatiKdv.... (“And there 
are extant of his two other books which are worthy of study, those On the Antiquity 
of the Jews; in which also he has made reply to Apion the grammarian” [trans. 
Oulton].) This same title is given to the work before quotations in the PE (VUI.7.21 
and IX.42.1) and a very similar title is given in the Chronographia (Schoene 1.113; 
p. 52 Karst: év t@ rpot@ tig Tovdatwv apyo.dtnt0¢), an indication that the title 
given as &pxatoAoytasg in the chapter heading to PE IX.40 is simply a mistake. 

'S Nevertheless, Eusebius may occasionally have drawn quotations of Josephus 
from secondary sources, as he seems to have done, for example, in the section on 
Hebrew history in the Chronographia, when he drew some of Josephus’ information 
from Julius Africanus: see H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische 
Chronographie (Leipzig, 1898, reprinted New York, 1967), 1.247-255; and A. A. 
Mosshammer, Chronicle, p. 141, although it is an exaggeration to say that Eusebius 
acknowledges using Josephus through Africanus at Schoene I.71 (p. 34 Karst) and 
Schoene 1.129 (p. 61 Karst). See also H. Schreckenberg, Flavius Josephus- Tradition, 
p. 85. M. E. Hardwick, Josephus, pp. 108-109, is unsure what of Josephus Eusebius 
used firsthand and what at second hand. 

20 That Origen and Eusebius call the Bell. Jud. by different names does not nec- 
essarily demonstrate that they used different texts of the work. Origen, Jn Psalmos, 
73.5-6: 1 tOv ‘IepocoAbp@v GAwoic; In Lam., 105: t& nepi GAM@oEews; In Lam., 109: 
tH GAMoEeMs. Eusebius, HE 1.6.4: év devtép@ tod ‘Tovdarkod modgpov. 
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add the Contra Apionem, to which Origen refers twice in the Contra 
Celsum (1.16 and IV.11), which was written at Caesarea.”! Thus, if 
Origen could have brought a copy of the Bell. Iud. to Caesarea, he 
could likewise have done the same with Josephus’ other works, the 
Antiquitates (presumably with the Vita appended) and the Contra Apionem.” 

If it is accepted that Eusebius used the same text of Josephus as 
Origen, then two passages in the HE ought to be examined, for they 
introduce a final problem, the state of this text of Josephus that 
Eusebius used at Caesarea. Already in 1887 Benedict Niese won- 
dered whether Eusebius’ text of Josephus was interpolated,*’ and it 
is possible that some corruptions existed even in Origen’s time. 

At HE 11.23.20 Eusebius reproduces a quotation of Josephus in 
which Josephus explains that the fall of Jerusalem was the direct 
result of the Jews’ execution of James, the brother of Jesus. ‘This 
quotation, however, does not appear in the extant text of Josephus 
(it is absent from the discussion of James’ death in Ant. XX.200, 
where it would be expected). Nor does Josephus ever state that James’ 
martyrdom caused the fall of Jerusalem. Curiously, Origen, Contra 
Celsum, 1.47 (and cf. 11.13; also In Matt. X.17), attributes the very 
same explanation of the fall of Jerusalem to Josephus, though he 
adds that the true cause of Jerusalem’s destruction was the crucifixion 
of Christ. 

Scholars disagree on how James’ death became connected with 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Some believe that Origen, in an attempt 
to correct Josephus’ explanantion of the fall of Jerusalem, amplified 
Josephus’ treatment of the martyrdom of James.** Others vindicate 


2! 'H. Schreckenberg, Flavius Josephus-Tradition, pp. 73-74. M. E. Hardwick, Josephus, 
p. 107, accepts that Origen had direct knowledge of the Bell. Iud., Antiquitates, and 
Contra Afionem, although he cautions that some of Origen’s material may have come 
from intermediaries. 

* Where Origen obtained his copies of Josephus’ works is also unclear. W. Mizugaki, 
“Origen and Josephus,” Josephus, Judaism, and Christianity, L. H. Feldman and 
G. Hata, edd. (Detroit, 1987), p. 327, makes the unsubstantiated suggestion that 
Origen acquired them in Rome during the pontificate of Zephyrinus (ca. 215). But 
surely Origen did not need to travel to Rome to find the works of Josephus: other 
writers of the East made use of Josephus (for Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Julius Africanus, see H. Schreckenberg, Flavius Josephus- Tradition, 
pp. 70-71), and it is difficult to believe that a copy could not be found in Alexandria. 

* B. Niese, ed., Flavii Losephi Opera, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1887), pp. xxx-xxxi. Niese 
does not consider whether the text of Josephus used by Origen was already inter- 

olated. 
7 ** For example, Z. Baras, “The Testimonium Flavianum and the Martyrdom of 
James,” Josephus, Judasm, and Christianity (Detroit, 1987), pp. 338-348, analyzes the 
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Origen by conjecturing either that Origen used an interpolated text 
of Josephus or that Origen relied on an intermediary.” Still others 
cannot decide.” The problem is complicated by the fact that Eusebius 
inserted Origen’s interpretation almost verbatim into his HE as a 
quotation. It is possible that Eusebius simply converted Origen’s 
words in indirect speech at Contra Celsum 1.47 into an ostensibly direct 
quotation of Josephus.?’ The difficulty in this view, however, is that 
Eusebius used Josephus extensively in this second book of the HE 
and, indeed, seems to have had his Bell. Jud. and Ant. at hand. In 
addition to Scripture, the other written sources Eusebius used in this 
book of the HE were from Clement of Alexandria, Hegesippus, Philo, 
Tertullian, Justin Martyr, Gaius, and Dionysius of Corinth; he does 
not seem to have needed to turn to Origen’s Contra Celsum. A sim- 
ilar objection may be lodged against the idea that Eusebius and 
Origen used a common third source, since Eusebius, at least, seems 
to have had a text of Josephus at hand. It may instead be possible 
that Eusebius’ text of Josephus’ Ant. contained interpolations, specifically 
a gloss of what Origen had written in the Contra Celsum.”® In this 
case, either the gloss had entered the text of Josephus before Origen 
used it, or the gloss entered the text afterward (but before Eusebius), 
as a result of what Origen had written. 

The possibility of an interpolated text of Josephus also emerges in 
the Testimonium Flavianum (HE 1.11.7-8; DE III.5.105-106; Theophania, 
V.44 = 250,10-20 Gressmann). Eusebius’ quotation of Josephus, Ant. 


development of Origen’s interpretation of the martyrdom of James and concludes 
that Origen distorted Josephus’ text. 

* R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford, 1980), p. 104, thinks that 
Origen used a Christianized text of Josephus, as does J. Ulrich, Euseb von Caesarea 
und die Fuden, PVS 49 (Berlin, 1999), p. 101 and note 271. Lawlor and Oulton, 
II.75, suggest that Origen and Eusebius used a common source, possibly a collec- 
tion of extracts. 

°° H. Schreckenberg, Flavius Josephus-Tradition, p. 75, concludes that Origen either 
did not read Ant. XX.200, or obtained his interpretation from an intermediary, or 
added the interpretation himself. M. E. Hardwick, Josephus, p. 60, suggests that 
either Origen added the interpretation or Origen’s text of Josephus contained a 
gloss. 

27 See H. Chadwick, Origen, Contra Celsum (Cambridge, 1953/1965), p. 43, n. 2, 
for this suggestion, although Chadwick also acknowledges the possibility that Origen’s 
text of Josephus had already suffered an interpolation. 

8 Eusebius’ use of the word “cause” at HE 1.23.19 can also be explained in 
this way, since Origen uses it at CC’ 1.47, too. Neither this word nor Eusebius’ ref- 
erence to “intelligent Jews” need necessarily be connected to Origen’s words at Jn 
Matt. ¥.17, as R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian, pp. 104-105, implies. 
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XVIII.63—64, in the three passages listed above includes a statement 
about Jesus, that “this man was the Christ,” 6 Xptotdg obdtog jv. 
Because Origen, Contra Celsum, 1.47, and In Matt., X.17, contradicts 
Eusebius’ later evidence by asserting that Josephus never acknowl- 
edges Jesus as Christ, the majority of scholars have doubted the 
authenticity of Eusebius’ quotation.” Furthermore, the passage occurs 
in all of the surviving manuscripts of Josephus, yet among Christians 
it is quoted first by Eusebius and then not again by any Church 
Father until Jerome, who attests a slightly different reading.*? Most 
scholars agree that the Test¢montum is partly interpolated: elements of 
the text, most notably the statement that Jesus was the Christ, are 
not authentic, but the body of the passage rests on Josephan mate- 
rial.*' When the interpolations were made is open to question. If 
Eusebius made use of Origen’s copy of the works of Josephus but 
Origen did not know such a passage as the Testimonium, one can 
conclude either that the text of Josephus was altered (Christianized) 
after Origen but before Eusebius,” or that Eusebius himself inter- 
polated the text in his quotations,** or that Eusebius copied a sound 
Josephan text accurately, but his own writings suffered interpolations 
from later scribes and readers.*t The problem of the Testimonium 
Flaxianum may be insolvable, but it does give further indication that 
the text of Josephus at Caesarea may have been corrupt. 


*° For a review of the evidence and the scholarly opinions, see L. H. Feldman, 
“Flavius Josephus Revisited: the Man, His Writings, and His Significance,” ANRW 
II.21.2 (1984), pp. 822-835. Cf P. Winter in E. Schiirer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 BC-AD 135), new English version revised and 
edited by G. Vermes and F. Millar (Edinburgh, 1973), 1428-441. 

%° Jerome, De vir. il. XUI1.14: Jesus credebatur esse Christus. Versions different from 
Eusebius’ occur, however, as late as the tenth century (Agapius’ Arabic version, for 
which see S. Pines, An Arabic Version of the Testimonium Flavianum and its Implications 
[ Jerusalem, 1971}). 

| LH. Feldman, ANRW (1984), p. 822. Perhaps Josephus’ version was 6 Aeyopevog 
Xptotés. See Feldman, ANRVW, p. 829; P. Winter, HJP, 1434-435. 

® D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, “Eusebius of Caesarea and the Testimonium Flavianum 
(Josephus, Antiquities, XVIIL63f.),” EH 25 (1974), p. 359; M. E. Hardwick, Josephus, 
pp. 83-84. J. Ulrich, Euseb von Caesarea und die Juden, p. 101 and note 271, believes 
that the text of Josephus had already been altered by the time of Eusebius, but he 
does not discuss the evidence in Origen. 

*% LL. H. Feldman, ANRW, p. 835. Cf. Z. Baras in Josephus, Judaism, and Christianity, 
pp. 338-348, who studies what he calls Eusebius’ “historiosophical” reasons for 
interpolating Josephus. 

* D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, JEH, pp. 355-356 and 361-362, who calls attention to 
the differences between Eusebius’ three versions of the Testimonium. 
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Old Testament Writings ‘The work of Origen, Pamphilus, and Eusebius 
on the Hebrew Scriptures indicates that the library at Caesarea con- 
tained the texts of the Septuagint, texts that were, to varying degrees, 
also available in other translations (by Symmachus, Aquila, ‘Theodotion, 
and others). Eusebius reports the list of canonical Hebrew Scriptures 
drawn up by Origen in his exegesis of the first Psalm (HE VI.25.2): 
Genesis; Exodus; Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; Jesus the Son 
of Nave [Joshua]; Judges, together with Ruth; 1 and 2 Kings, called 
Samuel; 3 and 4 Kings; 1 and 2 Chronicles; 1 and 2 Esdras together 
in one book called Ezra; Psalms; Proverbs; Ecclesiastes; Song of 
Songs; Isaiah; Jeremiah with Lamentations and the Letter; Daniel; 
Ezekiel; Job; Esther. The last work in the list is t& MaxxaBokd, 
probably 1 Maccabees, though it is evident that Eusebius also knew 
the other Maccabeean books, 2 Maccabees, 3 Maccabees, and 4 
Maccabees.*° Other books either composed in Greek or translated 
into Greek must also have been available at Caesarea: the minor 
prophets (Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi), on whom 
Origen wrote commentaries; Judith; Tobit; Wisdom; Sirach; and 
Baruch.*° 

Some pseudepigraphic and apocryphal works known to Origen 
may also have been available at Caesarea even in Eusebius’ day. 
For example, Origen refers to a Book of Enoch, probably the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch (1 Enoch), though it is of course possible that Origen 
knew still other books of Enoch, like 2 Enoch, the Slavonic Enoch.*’ 


* On | Maccabees, see E. Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of 
Jesus Christ (175 BC-AD 135), new English version revised and edited by G. Vermes, 
F. Millar, and M. Goodman (Edinburgh, 1986), HI.1, pp. 180-185. On 2 Maccabees, 
see PE VIIL.9.38 and references in Origen cited by Schiirer, HJP, I.1, p. 534. 
On 3 Maccabees, see Chronicon p. 134b Helm. On 4 Maccabees, see HE III.10.6, 
in which Eusebius notes that the work called On the Supremacy of Reason, Tepi abtoxpé.- 
topos Aoytopod, is commonly attributed to Josephus. 

*° For Origen’s commentaries on the minor prophets, see the section on Origen 
in Chapter VI. On Judith, see Schiirer, HJP, III.1, pp. 216-222, especially p. 220 
for references in Origen. On Tobit, see Schiirer, HJP, HI.1, pp. 222-232, espe- 
cially p. 227 for references in Origen. For Wisdom, see Schiirer, HJP, HI.1, pp. 
568-579, especially pp. 574-575 for references in Origen. On Sirach, see Schiirer, 
HJP, UI.1, pp. 198-212, especially p. 208 for references in Origen. On Baruch, 
see Schiirer, HJP, HWI.2, pp. 733-743, especially p. 741 for references in Origen. 

*” For example, Origen, Hom. in Num. 28.2; Comm. in Johan. 6.42; cf. Contra Celsum 
V.52-55. On | Enoch, see Schiirer, HJP, III.1, pp. 250-268, especially p. 262 for 
references in Origen. On 2 Enoch, see Schiirer, HJP, U1.2, pp. 746-750. 
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Origen also refers to a Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs;* a Prayer of 


Joseph;? and a Book of Fannes and Mambres. He also seems to have 
possessed an apocryphal book on Abraham (the Apocalypse of Abraham 
or the Inquisitio Abrahae?),*' an apocryphal source on Isaiah (the 
Martyrdom of Isaiah?),"? and an apocryphal work on Elijah (the Apocalypse 
of Elyah?).** Harnack assumes that Origen knew 4 Esdras.** 

In a work written at Alexandria (De princip. 3.2.1) Origen refers 
to an Ascension of Moses (Adscensto Mosis), perhaps to be identified with 
the Assumption of Moses and perhaps a work brought to Caesarea. 
Origen’s reference at Hom. in lib. Iesu Nave 2.1 to a certain non- 
canonical book that described Moses after death may be to this same 
Assumption of Moses.” Likewise, at De princip. 2.3.6 Origen refers to a 
book of Baruch, perhaps the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch (3 Baruch), for 
information on the seven heavens.*® This work, too, Origen may 
have brought to Caesarea. One cannot but suspect that the library 
at Caesarea included various other pseudepigraphic and apocryphal 
Jewish works. 


*® Origen, Hom. in lib. Iesu Nave [.Jos.] 15.6. It is possible that Jerome’s reference 
to this work at Tractatus de Psalno XV derives from Origen. On the Testament, see 
Schiirer, HJP, U1.2, pp. 767-781. 

*° Origen’s reference comes in the third book of his Comm. in Gen., quoted by 
Eusebius at PE VI.11.64; cf also a reference Origen made in Alexandria, Comm. in 
Johan. 2.31.25. On the Prayer, see Schtirer, HJP, I.2, pp. 798-799. 

*” Origen, Comm. in Matth. 23.37 and 27.9. On the Book of Fannes and Mambres, 
see Schtirer, HJP, I.2, pp. 781-783. 

“ Origen, Hom in Lucam 35.3. In the discussion of the Apocalypse of Abraham in 
Schiirer, HJP, HI.1, pp. 288-292, it is suggested that Origen knew an Jnquisitio 
Abrahae, which was also later known to Nicetas in the fourth or fifth century. J. T. 
Milik, “4 Q Visions de Amram et une citation d’Origéne,” Revue biblique 79 (1972), 
pp. 77-97, however, argues that Origen is referring to an apocryphal Testament of 
Amram from Qumran. 

® Origen, Ep. ad Africanum 9, speaks of an apocryphal book on Isaiah; cf. Comm. 
in Matth. 13.57; Hom. in Isaiam 1.5. On the Martyrdom of Isaiah, see Schiirer, HJP, 
TIL.1, pp. 335-341. 

*® Origen, Comm. in Matth. 27.9. On the Apocalypse of Elijah, see Schiirer, HJP, 
TI.2, pp. 799-803. 

“A. von Harnack, Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag der exegetischen Arbeiten des Origenes 
zum Hexateuch und Richterbuch, TU 42.3 (Leipzig, 1918), p. 19, note 2. 

*® On the Assumption of Moses, see Schiirer, HJP, UI.1, pp. 278-288, especially 
p. 286 for Origen’s references. A. von Harnack, Evtrag, p. 17, cautions that Origen 
may be referring to a work other than the Asswmption of Moses; he points to another 
possible work in a reference made by Gelasius of Cyzicus, HE 11.17.17, to Adyov 
uvotikOv Macéac. 

*© On 3 Baruch, see Schiirer, HJP, U1.2, pp. 789-793. 
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Philo of Alexandria ‘The birth of the Jewish Biblical exegete Philo of 
Alexandria*’ is customarily put in ca. 20-10 BC, since he implies 
that he was already an old man at the time he joined (or led) the 
famous embassy to Gaius Caligula in AD 39/40.* Eusebius provides 
a useful, but somewhat problematic, catalogue of the works of Philo 
at HE IJ.18. Eusebius’ language in two places demonstrates that the 
catalogue is a listing of the works available to Eusebius at Caesarea. 
At 18.5, in the middle of the catalogue, as Eusebius turns from the 
listing of Philo’s works on Genesis to the works on Exodus, Eusebius 
observes: “these are the books on Genesis that have come down to 
us; but, of his books on Exodus we know...” (kat tadta pev tH Eig 
Tas eABdvta tHv eicg thy Péveow, cic 5& thy "E€odSov éyvopev adt0b). 
Having completed this listing of works on Exodus, Eusebius turns at 
18.6 to the works, each of which is one book, noting: “in addition 
to all these, there are also extant his works in single books” (xpoc¢ 
TOVTOIS UTAOW Kai LovoBIBAG HdTODdD épetat). It should not be sur- 
prising that this catalogue represents how many of Philo’s works were 
at the library of Caesarea, since it is now widely agreed that the 
Greek manuscript tradition of Philo’s works largely derives from 
exemplars at Caesarea.” A review of the entire catalogue will best 
introduce which works of Philo were in Eusebius’ possession. 


‘” Philo is variously identified in ancient and modern works, but Eusebius ordi- 
narily refers to him as ‘EBpotog. D. T. Runia, “Philonic Nomenclature,” Philo and 
the Church Fathers: a Collection of Papers, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 32 (Leiden, 
1995), pp. 25-53, discusses the evidence for Philo’s names, although he gives too 
little attention (see pp. 40-42) to Eusebius’ own understanding of the contrasting 
terms Joudaios and Hebraios. According to Eusebius, the Hebrews, from the Patriarchs 
to Moses, practiced an unconstrained religion, whereas the Jews live under the Law 
(cf. PE VIL6); the religion of the Hebrews is essentially that of Christianity (cf. HE 
1.4), and Philo stands in this same tradition. See further J. Sirinelli, Les vues historiques 
d’Eusébe de Césarée durant la période prénicéenne (Dakar, 1961), pp. 139-163; J. Ulrich, 
Euseb von Caesarea und die Juden, PTS 49 (Berlin, 1999), pp. 57-68; 79-88; and, on 
Philo, 88-100. 

“For a summary of the evidence regarding Philo’s life, see J. Morris, “The 
Jewish Philosopher Philo,” in E. Schtirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age 
of Jesus Christ (175 BC-AD 135), new English version revised by G. Vermes, 
F. Millar, and M. Goodman (Edinburgh, 1987), HI.814—-816. At Legat. 1.1 Philo 
speaks of the ambassadors, including himself, as ot yépovtes. Whether Philo really 
was an “old man,” however, is open to question, since ancient authors used this 
term rhetorically. Josephus, Ant. 18.259, reports that Philo was the leader of this 
embassy. 

* D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: a Survey (Assen/Minneapolis, 1993), 
pp. 16-31. The majority of Philo’s works extant in Greek are named in Eusebius’ 
catalogue of Philo’s writings, and one manuscript containing Philo’s De opificio mundi 
(Cod. Vind. theol. gr. 29) even contains a subscription by one of Eusebius’ suc- 
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The first work Eusebius names (/7E II.18.1) is an examination of 
Genesis, the vonov tep@v GAANyoptas (Legum allegoriae). Eusebius does 
not report how many volumes were available to him, but three books 
are extant under this title.°’ A number of other extant works that 
have individual titles and that sequentially treat passages of Genesis 
must also belong to the general plan of the Legum allegoriae.°' Later 
in the catalogue Eusebius records the titles of all of these works but 
four: De Cherubim, De sacrificus, Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat, and 
De posteritate Cain. ‘Two of these works, the Quod deterius and De pos- 
terttate, however, can be linked to Eusebius and the library at Caesarea. 
Eusebius mistakenly names the Quod deterius rather than the De con- 
Justone linguarum as the source of three brief quotations from Philo on 
the Second Cause (Logos) at PH XI.15. This misattribution, once 
made, was surely less noticeable because Eusebius actually possessed 
a copy of the Quod deterius.°° The De posteritate appears in a list of 
contents in a manuscript (Cod. Vind. theol. gr. 29) whose subscrip- 
tion by Euzotus, bishop of Caesarea (ca. 376-379), undoubtedly places 
the work in the library at Caesarea.*’ It must be assumed that 
Eusebius omitted the names of the Quod deterius and De posteritate even 
though he possessed copies of the works, perhaps because he con- 
sidered them to have been subsumed under the more comprehen- 
sive title Legum allegoriae. It is likely that the De Cherubim and De 
sacrificus were similarly not named because Eusebius judged them to 
be part of the Legum allegoriae.** 


cessors in the episcopacy of Caesarea. See also D. T. Runia, “Caesarea Maritima 
and the Survival of Hellenistic-Jewish Literature,” Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective 
after Two Millena, A. Raban and K. G. Holum, edd., DMOA 21 (Leiden, 1996), 
pp. 482-484, for an assessment of Jerome’s list of Philo’s writings, a list very largely 
derivative of Eusebius’ catalogue. 

° J. Morris, HJP, p. 832, notes that the division into three books has no manu- 
script authority and may in fact be false. She suggests that there were originally 
two books. Morris also explains that the extant Legum allegoriae lacks treatments of 
Gen. 3:lb-8a and 3:20—23, which may have occupied additional books. 

°! Bibliography on the classification of Philo’s works appears in J. Morris, HJP, 
p. 826, note 42; discussion of the structure of the Legum allegoriae is on pp. 830-840. 

% G. Schroeder, SC #215 (Paris, 1975), pp. 62-64, also argues that Eusebius’ 
interpretation of the name Enos is dependent upon Quod deterius, 138-140, (with De 
Abrahamo, 7-16). 

°% The manuscript itself contains only part of the De opificio mundi, but the table 
of contents lists, in addition to the De opificio, the Quaestiones ad Genesim I-VI, Quaestiones 
ad Exodum IL and V (I is scratched out), De posteritate, De decalogo, and De specialibus 
legibus TII-IV. The cruciform subscription runs: EdCotog émtoxonog év o@patior 
Gvevemouto. This subscription is discussed below infra. 

& E. Lucchesi, L’Usage de Philon dans Voewvre exégétique de Saint Ambroise, Arbeiten 
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Eusebius next (HE II.18.1) names two works, tav év Tevéoet Kat 
tov ev “E€ayoyf Cntnudctav coi Adoewv (Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesim 
= QG and Quaestiones et solutiones in Exodum = QE). Although Eusebius 
does not tell the number of books of OG in his possession, Cod. 
Vind. theol. gr. 29 lists six books, all of which were presumably 
available to Eusebius. At PE VII.13.1—-2 Eusebius quotes &« tod 
TPOtTOV... DiAwvos Cntnuctov Kai Adoewv, a passage known only 
through Eusebius and attributed to QG I.62.” When Eusebius 
repeats the title of QE at HE II.18.5, he adds that he possesses five 
books of the work. Because the list of contents of Cod. Vind. theol. 
er. 29 records the transmission only of QE II and V, QE I having 
been scratched off the list, some scholars believe that only QE I 
and V were by this time in good enough condition to be copied. 
Eusebius adds further at HE 1.18.5 a work 10 zept tig oxnviis (On 
the Tabernacle) that seems to represent the extant QE II, which can 
be identified with Philo’s QE V but which Eusebius apparently knew 
as a separate work.*’ 

At HE II.18.2 Eusebius begins to record the works on individual 
problems in Genesis. He first lists t& Ilept yewpytag 500, two books 
On Agriculture. ‘These two books must be the extant De agricultura and 
De plantatione, both of which Eusebius quotes. Eusebius cites a short 
passage of the De agricultura at PE VII.13.3 under the title Hepi 


zur Literatur und Geschichte des hellenistischen Judentums 9 (Leiden, 1977), pp. 
122-126, even argues, in part because Eusebius does not include in his list in the 
HE the De opzficio mundi, De Cherubim, De sacrificiis, Quod deterius, and De posteritate, that 
the Legum allegoriae originally comprised only the extant three books of the Legum 
allegoriae and the five works named above, and not any of the other individual works 
like De gigantibus, Quod deus sit immutabilis, et al. (But on the misattribution of the De 
opificio to the Legum allegoriae, see below and J. Morris, HJP, pp. 832 and 844-845; 
D. T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria, On the Creation of the Cosmos according to Moses, Philo 
of Alexandria Commentary Series 1 (Leiden, 2001), pp. 1-8. 

°° G, Schroeder, SC #215 (Paris, 1975), pp. 230-232, refers to R. Marcus’s Loeb 
version and the attribution of OG II.59, but F. Petit, ed., Quaestiones in Genesim et 
in Exodum fragmenta graeca (Paris, 1978), p. 116, assigns the text to OG II.62. It is 
unclear why Eusebius records this fragment as having come “from the first book,” 
when it seems to come from QG I. For further discussion of this problem, see 
J. R. Royse, “The Original Structure of Philo’s Quaestiones,” Studia Philonica 4 
(1976-1977), p. 41 and note 8 (on pp. 66-67). 

© So J. Morris, HJP, p. 828; D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Lit., pp. 21-22. 
These two books of QE (II and V) may be identical with the extant two books 
(QE I and I). 

°7 J. R. Royse, Studia Philonica (1976-77), pp. 54-60. According to Royse, Eusebius 
knew five books of QE (Philo’s original QE I-IV and VI) as well as the separate 
work On the Tabernacle (Philo’s QE V). 
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yempylac tpotép@, and a passage of the De plantatione immediately fol- 
lows (PE VII.13.4—6) with the introduction év 1@ devtépa, referring 
back to the Ilepi yewpyiag. (A second passage of the De plantatione is 
quoted at PE VII.18.1—2, but without a ttle.) 

Further at HE II.18.2 Eusebius lists t& Mepi wé8n¢ tooadta, two 
books De ebrietate, only one of which is extant. There follow 6 Tlepi 
dv vias 0 vods edyetar Kai Katapatoar (De sobnetate) and Mepi ovyyboews 
tav diareKtov (De confusione linguarum), this last of which Eusebius 
quotes at PE XI.15 under the mistaken title of Quod deterius.® 

The catalogue next records 6 THepi ovyfig kai evpéoemc, the De fuga 
et inventione, and 6 [epi tig mpdg te TadedLata cvvddov, the De con- 
gressu eruditionis gratia.” Eusebius continues with Tepi tod tic 6 tév Betwv 
EOTL KANPOVOLOS 7] MEPL Tig Eig TH Loa KL Evavtia topic, the Quis rerum 
divinarum heres sit.° The final work listed at HE II.18.2 is 16 Mepi tov 
TPLO@V EpETav Gc obdv GAAaIC &véypayev Mavofi, the extant De virtutibus.°! 

At HE I1.18.3 Eusebius adds (xpog tovtors): 0 Tlepi tOv petovope- 
Couévev Kai ov Evexo. petovoudCovtar, ev @ ONOL CvvTETaxévan Kai Tepi 
d1a8nkOv a, B. Eusebius thus records the De mutatione nominum and 
another work On Covenants, which Eusebius seems not to have known 
directly but rather only because Philo states in the De mutat. that he 
composed the other work.” 


* J. Morris, HJP, p. 837, reports that Cohn believed that the De sobrietate and 
De confusione linguarum originally formed one work. Morris adds that this judgment 
finds support in the fact that the Sacra Parallela once quotes the Conf. under a title 
very close to Sobr. Eusebius’ listing of the two works seems to affirm Cohn’s judg- 
ment, since Eusebius omits an article between the two titles, whereas he generally 
provides articles to indicate the beginnings of other titles in this section: té Tepi 
yeapytos dbo Kai té epi péOy¢ tooadta . . otc 6 epi ov viyog 0 vod evxyeTO KO 
Katapatat Kai [epi ovyydoems TOV StoAéKxto Kai 6 Tlepi... koi 6 Tlepi. . . Hepi te. 
Koi €t1 TO Tepi... . 

° G. Schroeder, SC #215 (Paris, 1975), p. 190, note 1, connects Euesbius’ 
description of Isaac’s continence at PE VII.8.25 to De congressu, 175. 

® The Syriac translation of the HE gives Eusebius’ i) as «ot. J. Morris, HJP, 
p. 838, note 95, similarly maintains that the true title of the work contains the 
reading Ka. 

®! Rufinus translates de tribus virtutibus. J. Morris, HJP, pp. 850-853, categorizes 
the De virtutibus as an appendix to De specialibus legibus and thus as part of the expo- 
sition of rather than commentary on the Law. For a recent discussion of the title 
of this work, see D. T. Runia, “Underneath Cohn and Colson: the Text of Philo’s 
De virtutibus,” Philo and the Church Fathers (Leiden, 1995), pp. 96-100. 

® D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Lit., p. 19, note 75, observes that Eusebius’ 
notice of On Covenants testifies to Eusebius’ own knowledge of the text of De mutat. 
Note also that G. Favrelle, SC #292 (1982), p. 85, connects Eusebius’ etymology 
of the name “Isaac” as “laughter” at PE XI.6.29 with Philo, De mutat. 157. (Eusebius 
does not offer this etymology in his treatment of Isaac at PE VIL.8.25.) 
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At HE I1.18.4 Eusebius continues: gotw 6’adtod Kai Mepi &roicias 
Kai Biov cogod tod Kata SiKaocbvyv TeAetMbévtos F VoLOV c&ypdQov. 
Two titles are recorded here, the De migratione Abrahami (Nept &rouxtac) 
and the De Abrahamo.™ Eusebius next reports: «kai éti epi yryavtov jj 
Tlepi tod ut tpémeoBa1 16 Oeiov. Again, two titles are given here, the 
De gigantibus and the Quod Deus sit immutabilis.°* The catalogue con- 
tinues: Tept te tod Kate Movoéa Seonéuntovs eivar tos dveipous a, B, 
y, 6, €, the De somnius in five books, of which only two are extant. 

Eusebius completes the list of works devoted to Genesis at HE 
II.18.5 and repeats the listing of QE, at this time adding that he 
possesses five books and listing as well the On Covenants (both of which 
titles have been treated above). The catalogue continues: 16 te epi 
tov déxa, Aoyiwmv Kai tx Ilepi TOV Gvagepouéevav év cider VOUwV Eig TH 
ovvtetvovta KencAate Tov déKa Adyov a, B, y, 5. That is, Eusebius pos- 
sessed the De Decalogo and the four books of De specialibus legibus. 
Eusebius quotes from the first book of the De spec. at PE XII.18.12-16. 
Curiously, Eusebius next records 16 epi tv eig tac iepovpytas Co@v 
Kai tive T& TOV BvoLav etdn, De victimis, as a separate work, although 
it is a part of the extant De spec. (I.162-256). The section ends with 
tO Tepi tov mpoxewmévov év TO vouw toig Hev &yABoic KBAwV, Toc 5é 
Tovnpots exitiwtov Kat &p@v, the De praemiis et poenis, de execrationibus. 

Eusebius begins to record treatises of a single book at HF II.18.6: 
MP0s TOvTOIS UNAGW Koi LOVEBIBAG adtODdD Pépetoar. ... The first of these 
is 10 Hept mpovotac, the De providentia. On two occasions Eusebius 
quotes passages of the De providentia, PE VII.21.1-4 and PE 
VIII.14.1-72, and in the introductions to both of these extracts 


°° Eusebius’ dtxatoobvnv is apparently a mistake for the d1daoKaAtav of the 
maunscript tradition. Lawlor and Oulton, II.71, conjecture that Eusebius also omit- 
ted the word Hept before the word Biov. Eusebius probably referred to the De 
Abrahamo when he composed PE VII.8 (see especially PE VII.8.5-12 on the deriva- 
tion of the the name “Enos”). G. Schroeder, SC #215 (Paris, 1975), pp. 186-189, 
also suggests a connection between PE VII.8.20—21 and Philo’s account of the name 
“Hebrews” in De migr. 20 (and cf. PE XI.6.40). 

° The Syriac translation of the HE supplies kai for 7. Supposing that Eusebius 
did mistakenly write “or” for “and,” Lawlor and Oulton, H.71, suggest that Eusebius 
intended to record two separate titles. V. Nikiprowetzky, “L’Exégése de Philon 
d’Alexandrie dans le De Gigantibus et le Quod Deus sit Immutabilis,’ Two Treatises 
of Philo of Alexandria: a Commentary on De Gigantibus and Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis, 
D. Winston and J. Dillon, edd. (Chico, GA, 1983), p. 5, comes to the opposite con- 
clusion; likewise, J. Morris, HJP, p. 835, maintains that Eusebius’ title is reliable 
and that the two works were originally one. 

6 HE 11.18.5: Kai tadto pév te cic Huds &ABdvta tHv cic thy Péveow, cig 58 thy 
"EEodov éyv@pev adtod Cytnnatov Kai Adoewv a, B, y, 5, € Kal TO Tlepi th¢ oKNVis. 
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Eusebius again makes clear that he knew the De providentia as one 
book.® The extant Armenian text of the De providentia, however, 
embraces two books, of which Eusebius quotes from the second, and 
so it seems that Eusebius did not possess the first book of De provi- 
dentia.°’ 

The next povoBiBAov in the catalogue is 6 epi lovdatwv abt ovv- 
taxVeic Adyog. This book De Judaeis is, because of its similar title, 
sometimes identified with another work by Philo, the Apologia pro 
Judaeis, which Eusebius quotes at PE VIII.11.° The Apologia pro Fudaeis, 
in turn, is traditionally identified with Philo’s Hypothetica, which 
Eusebius quotes at PE VII.6-7.° In his introduction to the first 
quotation of the Hypothetica, however, Eusebius explains that the 
extract comes from the first book of the work, thus implying that 
he knew more than one book: Gd tod ovyypcmatos dv éenéyporyev 
‘Yro8etikdv, évOa tov drép ‘lovdatwv a> TPbc KATNYOpOVS AdTOV, 
rovovpevog Adyov. .. .”” The Hypothetica cannot, it seems, be the same 
work as the povéBiBAov De Fudaeis. 

If the Hypothetica is not the De Fudaers, is the Hypothetica the Apologia, 
and if not, is the Apologia the De Judaeis? The answer to the first 
question depends on the interpretation of the extracts and, especially, 
on the interpretation of the title “Yxo8etix@v. Eusebius’ introduction 


66 PE VII.20.9: 0 ‘EBpatog dé ®trAwv év tH Tepi tijg tpovotac; PE VIII.13.7: 6 
S'odtdg... €v TH Tlepi mpovoiac. 

67 J. Morris, HJP, pp. 864-865. 

® At PE VIII.10.9 Eusebius introduces his quotation as &n0 tig “Yrép Tovdatov 
arodoytas. 

® E. Schitrer, A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, S. Taylor 
and P. Christie, trans., second, revised edition (Peabody, MA, 1994), HI.355—356, 
originally identified the De Judaeis with the Apologia, but he does not connect either 
of these two titles with the Hypothetica. In his Loeb edition, F. H. Colson, trans., 
Philo, vol. EX (Cambridge, MA, 1941), p. 407, assumes that all three titles are one 
work, a view that J. Morris, HJP, pp. 866-868, in revising Schiirer, follows. 
S. Sandmel, “Philo Judaeus: an Introduction to the Man, His Writings, and His 
Significance,” ANRW II.21.1 (1984), p. 6, only identifies the Hypothetica with the 
Apologia. 

” PE VIIIL5.11: “from the first book of the Hypothetica he wrote, in which he 
makes argument on behalf of the Jews against their accusers. ...” Eusebius pos- 
sessed the two or more books of the Hypothetica, that is, unless Eusebius knew that 
the Hypothetica comprised more than one book, even though he himself possessed 
only one, and then, when he composed his catalogue of Philo’s works, Eusebius 
inadvertantly categorized the Hypothetica as a povdBipAov. Alternatively, as G. E. 
Sterling observes, Eusebius could have obtained the other book(s) of the Hypothetica 
after he completed the HE but before he composed the PE (“Philo and the Logic 
of Apologetics, an Analysis of the Hypothetica,’ SBLSP 29 [1990], p. 414). 
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to the extracts from the Hypothetica describes the work as “on behalf 
of the Jews against their accusers,” a description that can be assim- 
ilated to the title given later, “apology on behalf of the Jews.” Yet, 
the extracts from the Hypothetica concern the Exodus and the con- 
quest of the Promised Land, as well as some of the individual laws 
in the Mosaic Law [Jewish state], while the extract from the Apologia 
describes the practices of the Essenes. Various interpretations of the 
title “Yno8et1K@v have been proposed in order to explain the differing 
content of the extracts (and to demonstrate that the Hypothetica could 
be described as an apology), but the small quantity of text militates 
against any secure conclusion.”' If the Apologia is identified with the 
Hypothetica, then this work cannot be the De Judaeis of the catalogue.” 
If the Apologia is not considered the same as the Hypothetica, then it 
is possible (though far from certain) that the Apologia and the De 
Judaeis are the same work.” All three titles, however, ought not to 
be attributed to one work. Consequently, it must be emphasized that, 
with whichever work the Apologia is identified, Eusebius’ catalogue 
has omitted a work that was available to Eusebius at Caesarea. 

The catalogue continues with 6 TloAttucds, the De Losepho, and 6 
"AdéEavdpoc 7] mEpt Tod Adyov éxew tH GAoya Coa, the De animalibus (De 
Alexandro). Eusebius next records 6 epi tod SodAov eivan névta Padrov, 
& &&f¢ got 6 Tepi tod né&vta onovdaiov eAebOepov eivar. The second 
work named is the extant Quod omnis probus liber sit, while the first 
work is apparently a lost companion to it. Eusebius seems to have 
known the two works as separate but related documents,’* and he 
quotes from the Prod. (giving the same title as in the catalogue) at 
PE VMII.12.1-19. 


7! Apart from the differing content, L. Troiani, “Osservazioni sopra l’apologia di 
Filone: gli Hypothetica,” Athenaeum 56 (1978), p. 308, note 11, calls attention to the 
difference in tone between the extracts from the two works. J. Morris, HJP, pp. 
866-868, reviews earlier interpretations of the title “YxoQetiK@v: “suppositions” 
(Viger) and “recommendations, exhortations” (Bernays). She herself, following 
L. Massebieau, argues that the title means “‘imputations,’ false opinions of the Jews, 
which are here refuted” (p. 867). G. E. Sterling, SBLSP (1990), pp. 413-420, argues 
that the title is a technical term of Stoic logic meaning “hypothetical syllogisms.” 

”® This is the position of G. E. Sterling, SBLSP (1990). 

73 As was reported above, this was E. Schiirer’s original position. Interestingly, 
Rufinus translates Tepi Tovdatov as de Iudaeis apologeticus liber. 

* D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Lit., p. 20, notes the possibility that Eusebius 
did not possess the companion work of Prob. but merely reported its existence, which 
he knew from the Prob. It seems more likely, however, that, if Eusebius did not 
possess the work, he would have explained that Philo himself mentions it, Just as 
Eusebius does at HE 1.18.3 with the work On Covenants. 
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At HE II.18.7 Eusebius names 6 Ilepi Btov Vempetikod 7} iket@v, the 
De vita contemplatwa, which Eusebius also explains he has used earlier 
in the HE (quoted at II.17.7-8, 9, 10-11, 13, 16-17, 19, 20). Eusebius 
further adds: “The Interpretations of the Hebrew Names in the Law 
and the Prophets is also said to be his work,” Kai tov év vou dé Kat 
Tpogytais ‘EBparkOv Ovopdtov ai Epynveiar tod adtod cnovdi eivar 
héyovtat.” By his use of the passive Aéyovtat, however, it is evident 
that Eusebius is sceptical about Philo’s authorship of this book of 
interpretations of Hebrew names in the Law and Prophets. Neverthe- 
less, while the book may be consigned to Philonic spuria, it appears 
that Eusebius did possess a copy of it. Jerome, in fact, reports in 
the preface to his Liber interpretationis hebraicorum nominum that Origen 
knew the work and attributed it to Philo,’ and it is most likely 
Origen’s copy of the work at Caesarea and his attribution of it to 
Philo to which Eusebius refers in the catalogue. Perhaps this pseudo- 
Philonic onomasticon was a source for some of Eusebius’ etymologies 
of Hebrew names in the PE.” 

The last work named in the catalogue appears at HF I.18.8, the 
Tepi &petov.”” Philo devoted a work ironically entitled De virtutibus 
to the emperor Gaius’ hatred of God, and its reported content calls 
to mind Eusebius’ earlier statement (HE II.5.1) that Philo composed 
five books on what happened to the Jews under Gaius: Kai 6 to 
Kate. Péiov obtoc Tlovdatorg ovuBdvto névte BiBAtorc napadstSaor. Two 
works that have been otherwise omitted from the catalogue, and the 
only extant works of Philo that concern the affairs of the Jews under 
Gaius, the In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium, are likely to have been 
two of the five books of the De virtutibus.”? ‘These two works, in fact, 


® HE 11.18.7, trans. Oulton. 

7° Cf. also that Origen, Comm. in Iohann., 11.33, seems obliquely to refer to the 
work: evpopev totvev ev tH Epunveta TOV OvonetoV. 

" PE VIL8 is particularly rich in etymologies of Hebrew names, many of which 
G. Schroeder, SC #215 (Paris, 1975), has linked to works of Philo. D. T. Runia, 
Philo in Early Christian Lit., p. 344, has recently called for further research into Philo’s 
etymologies in patristic authors. 

8 HE 1.18.8: odtog pév odv Kate Péiov éni tig ‘Poung ceprxdpevoc, to mepi ts 
Toitov Beootvytas abt ypawévte, & pete HOovg kai cipwveiag Hepi upetév éxéypayev, 
émi mé&ong A€yeto ths ‘Popatwov ovyKAntov Kate KAaddiov SeA8eiv. (“Now Philo is 
stated to have come to Rome in the time of Gaius, and in the time of Claudius 
to have read before a full meeting of the Roman Senate what he had written con- 
cerning Gaius’ hatred of God—a work which with characteristic irony he entitled 
On Virtues” [trans. Oulton].) 

The In Flaccum concerns the persecution of Jews by A. Avillius Flaccus, gov- 
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contain evidence that they were portions of a larger composition, 
since the Jn Flaccum begins with an acknowledgement that it was pre- 
ceded by a book devoted to Sejanus’ plot against the Jews, and the 
Legatio ad Gaum ends with an invocation of a palinode (presumably, 
the end of persecution and the return of good fortune to the Jews). 

The structure of the De virtutibus is made more intelligible by a 
reference Eusebius makes in his Chronicon: “Sejanus, the prefect of 
Tiberius who had great power under the emperor, most urgently 
incites him to destroy the race of Jews. Philo mentions this in the 
second book of his Legatio.”*' The second book of the De virtutibus, 
then, recorded the persecution of Jews at Rome instigated by Sejanus. 
Another detail about this second book emerges from Eusebius’ descrip- 
tion of Philo’s IIpeoBeia at HE 11.5.7, for this work reportedly also 
treats Pilate’s persecution of the Jews in Judaea. Because the Jn 
Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium are not concerned with persecution in 
Judaea, Eusebius must be describing the second book of the De vzr- 
tutibus.** The complete De virtutibus therefore included, in addition to 
the second book described above: the Jn Mlaccum (Book III); the Legato 


ad Gaium (Book IV); and the Palinode (Book V). ‘The content of the 
first book is unknown but was perhaps simply introductory.” 


ernor of Egypt under Caligula. The Legatio ad Gaium records the embassy of Philo 
and four other Jews to the emperor Gaius to complain about Gaius’ infringement 
of the Jewish faith. The descripton Eusebius gives of this work here at HE IL.5.1 
of five books most closely resembles the contents of the Legatio ad Gaium. 

8 The Jn Flaccum begins: debtepog pete: Lyvavov OAdicKog “AovtAArog Siadéxetar 
TH Kate TOV Tovdaiav émPovaAnv. The Legatio ends: eipyton pev obv KepaAciwdéotepov 
1 aitta: ths mpds Anav TO lovdatov g0voc dteyOetag Poitov. Aextéov SE Kai Thy naAwodiav. 

8! Chronicon, p. 176 Helm: Seianus praefectus Tiberi, qui aput eum plurimum poterat, 
instantissime cohortatur, ut gentem Iudaeorum deleat. Filo menunit in libro legations secundo. 

8 E. M. Smallwood, Philonis Alexandrini Legatio ad Gaium (Leiden, 1961), p. 38, 
however, points out that Philo does describe the incident in which Pilate placed 
golden shields in Herod’s palace and further suggests (cf. also pp. 300ff) that this 
incident may be what Eusebius alludes to at HE 11.5.7, in which Pilate reportedly 
lepov eniyetpfouvta, “made an attempt on the temple.” 

Another reference to a second book of the De virtutibus comes at HE II.6.3: eév 
devtép@ ovyypeupatt @v fin some MSS @] éxéypowev Mepi &petov. What is per- 
plexing about this reference is that Eusebius states that this book records the per- 
secution of Jews at Alexandria under Gaius, events that one would expect rather 
to be in the In Flaccum or Legatio than the second book of the De virtutibus, which 
seems to have been devoted to persecutions at Rome and Judaea. J. Morris, HJP, 
p. 863, observing that the Syriac translation of the HE omits this phrase entirely, 
suggests that the word devtép@ is a later gloss. 

83 Cf. J. Morris, HJP, pp. 859-864. E. M. Smallwood presents a different recon- 
struction: she identifies the Legatio ad Gaium and De virtutibus as the same work, but 
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A remaining difficulty concerns the title of the work, since Eusebius 
lists it as De virtutibus in his catalogue (HE I1.18.8), but elsewhere 
(Chron., p. 176 Helm, and HE II.5.6 referred to above) he calls it 
Legatio (peoBeta). In both cases in which Eusebius uses the title 
Legatio/MpeoBeia, the reference is to a larger, more complete work: 
at Chron., p. 176 Helm, Eusebius refers to the second book of the 
Legatio; at HE 1.5.6 Eusebius describes the contents of the IpeoBeta 
as the persecutions of the Jews by Sejanus in Rome and by Pilate 
in Judaea, as well as the subsequent persecution by Gaius (and 
Eusebius then furnishes a brief quotation from the Legatio ad Gaum 
at HE 11.6.2). Eusebius thus refers to the complete work on the 
affairs of the Jews under the emperors Tiberius and Gaius by two 
general titles, the De vertutibus and the UpeoBeta. He likely does so, 
though, out of an imprecision of usage, for he seems to know the 
titles of the individual works that constitute the De virtutibus, or at 
least he once refers to the Jn Flaccum as a separate work." The cor- 
rect title of the whole work, and the one Eusebius placed in his cat- 
alogue of Philo’s works, is Ilept &pet@v. Eusebius merely omitted from 
the catalogue the number of books in the work. 

A work that is omitted from the catalogue requires attention here. 
The De opificio mundi, though absent from the catalogue, is quoted at 
PE VUU.13.1-6 and PE XI.24.1—-12. In his introduction to the first 
quotation of this work, Eusebius gives the title as G6 tod rpotov tov 
gic TOV vonlov, a title that only generally connects the work to Mosaic 
Law, the subject of nearly all of Philo’s work. Some scholars in the 
past have associated the De opificio with the Legum allegoriae, but schol- 
ars have more recently identified it with Philo’s exposition of, rather 
than commentary on, the Law.” Eusebius clearly possessed a copy 
of the De ofificio, and it is unclear why he failed to include it in his 
catalogue of Philo’s works. 

One other conspicuous absence from the catalogue is the De vita 
Moysis (in two books), which does appear in Rufinus’ translation (as 
de Moyst vita). It is plausible that either Eusebius omitted the title 


she considers the Jn Flaccum to be a separate treatise. See Legatio, pp. 36-43, with 
discussion of still other reconstructions. 

* Chronicon, pp. 177e-178 Helm: Refert Filo in eo libro, qui Flaccus inscribitur, haec 
omnia se praesente gesta, ob quae etiam legationem ad Gaium caesarem ipse susceperit. 

® See J. Morris, HJP, pp. 832 and 844-845; D. T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria, On 
the Creation of the Cosmos according to Moses, Philo of Alexandria Commentary Series | 
(Leiden, 2001), pp. 1-8. 
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himself or Eusebius included the work in the catalogue but the name 
later dropped out of the manuscript tradition.” Another extant work 
absent from the catalogue is the De aeternitate mundi, but it is unclear 
whether Eusebius possessed this work.®’ 

The works of Philo available to Eusebius at Caesarea are thus 
summarized: Legum allegoriae (the extant three books, as well as the 
Quod deterius and De posteritate, and, presumably, the De Cherubim and 
De sacrificits); Quaestiones et solutiones ad Genesim in six books; Quaestiones 
et solutiones ad Exodum in five books; De agricultura and De plantatione 
(considered two books of a single work On Agriculture); De ebrietate in 
two books; De sobrietate and De confusione linguarum (possibly consid- 
ered one work); De fuga et inventione; De congressu; Quis heres; De [tribus] 
virtutibus; De mutatione; De migratione; De Abrahamo; De gigantibus; Quod 
Deus; De somniis in five books; On the Tabernacle (known as a separate 
work from the QE, of which it was originally part); De Decalogo; De 
specialibus legibus in four books; De victimis (known as a separate work 
from the De spec., of which it is a part); De praemiis; De providentia in 
only one book; Hypothetica in at least two books (and possibly the 
same as the Apologia pro JFudaeis); De Judaeis in one book (also possibly 
the Apologia pro Fudaeis); De Iosepho; De animalibus; Probus and its com- 
panion; De vita contemplativa; a book of interpretations of Hebrew 


8 D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Lit., p. 19, attributes the omission of the 
De vita Moysis to oversight, apparently meaning Eusebius’ oversight and not a later 
scribe’s. Runia (pp. 221-222) also notes that other scholars have seen possible uses 
of the De vita Moysis in Eusebtus’ VC 1.12 and 38 and HE IX.9.2-8, in which 
Constantine is compared to Moses. These uses would thus provide further evidence 
that Eusebius possessed the De vita Moysis. See G. F. Chesnut, The First Christian 
Histories: Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius, Second edition, revised 
(Macon, GA, 1986), pp. 162-163, relying on F. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine 
Political Philosophy (Washington, DC, 1966), II.644. M. J. Hollerich, “The Comparison 
of Moses and Constantine in Eusebius of Caesarea’s Life of Constantine,’ Studia Patristica 
19 (1989), p. 82, also follows Dvornik’s view that Eusebius used Philo’s De vita Moysis 
here; see also Hollerich’s “Myth and History in Eusebius’s De Vita Constantini: Vit. 
Const. 1.12 in Its Contemporary Setting,” H7TR 82 (4) (1989), pp. 421-445; C. Rapp, 
“Imperial Ideology in the Making: Eusebius of Caesarea on Constantine as “Bishop’,” 
JIS 49 (1998), pp. 685-695. 

87D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Lit., p. 19, categorizes Eusebius’ omission 
of this work with his omission of the De vita Moysis and thus attributes the omis- 
sion to oversight. Because the extant Greek texts of Philo largely derive from exem- 
plars at Caesarea, Runia’s is a plausible suggestion, though, as with the De vita 
Moysis, the omission could have been Eusebius’ own or a later scribal error. ‘The 
works that survive in Armenian, the On God and On Numbers, as well as the On Piety 
(known through Byzantine references), were presumably unknown to Eusebius (see 
Runia, p. 20). 
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names in the Law and Prophets probably not genuinely by Philo; 
De virtutibus in five books (including Jn Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium); 
De opificio mundi; likely the De vita Moysis; and possibly De aeternitate 
mund. 

Some observations can now be made about this catalogue and 
about the contents of the library of Caesarea. First, the catalogue is 
incomplete. ‘The Hypothetica, which cannot be identified with the De 
Judaeis, and the De opificio mundi are missing from the list, although 
both were certainly available to Eusebius at Caesarea. The De vita 
Moysis and De aeternitate mundi are similarly missing, and it seems 
probable that these works were also at Caesarea. The De Cherubim, 
De sacrificis, Quod deterius, and De posteritate, which are absent from 
the catalogue, were perhaps considered part of the Legum allegoriae; 
Eusebius possessed the latter two works and probably also the for- 
mer two. Further, Eusebius does not describe in detail the works he 
lists, and as a result such works as the De virtutibus must be recon- 
structed from evidence that Eusebius elsewhere provides. 

Second, in contrast to works that are absent from the catalogue 
but that Eusebius quotes in other places or other works, there are 
numerous works that are named in the catalogue but that are never 
quoted. Thus, if the catalogue were lost and one had to judge from 
Eusebius’ quotations of (or allusions to) Philo alone, Caesarea would 
seem to have a small collection of Philo’s works. That Eusebius 
quotes only once a short passage from one book of a work, there- 
fore, is not evidence that Eusebius did not have the entire work 
available to him.* 

Third, Eusebius names On the Tabernacle and De victimis as sepa- 
rate works, although each is a part of a larger extant work (QE and 
De spec., respectively). Eusebius evidently knew divisions of Philo’s 
works that were different from Philo’s original divisions and from 
the divisions of the extant texts. 

How, it may next be asked, was Eusebius’ collection of Philo’s 
works organized? H. J. Lawlor argues that the chapter subsections 
of the catalogue reflect a basic division into rolls of papyrus or roll- 
cases and that Eusebius simply lists the contents of each roll or roll- 
case as he takes it up. Lawlor’s hypothetical rolls or roll-cases appear 
in HE 1.18.1; 18.2; 18.3-4; 18.5; 18.6 to the De animalbus; the 


88 For example, the only quotation of QG (II.62) is seven lines long, at PE 
VII.13.1-2. 
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remainder of 18.6-7; and 18.8.8 While Lawlor is most likely cor- 
rect to conjecture that, when Eusebius composed his catalogue, he 
listed the contents of the roll-cases and rolls as he came upon them, 
there is too little evidence to decide exactly how many roll-cases and 
rolls of Philo’s works Eusebius knew.*? 

Lastly, the origin of Eusebius’ collection of Philo may be consid- 
ered. As was noted above, scholars generally agree that the extant 
Greek texts of Philo largely derive from the collection at Caesarea. 
This collection itself, however, was most likely brought to Caesarea 
by Origen from the Christian community in Alexandria.*! Although, 
in his extant corpus, Origen only once quotes directly from Philo 
(In Matt. 15.3 of Quod deterius) and otherwise only twice names him 
(CC IV.51 and VI.21, the latter a reference to the De somnits), there 
are other instances in which Origen relies anonymously on Philo.” 
One work already noted above, the pseudo-Philonic etymological 
book of Hebrew names in the Law and Prophets, which Eusebius 
records in the catalogue at HE I1.18.7, has been linked directly to 
Origen by Jerome. 


8° H. J. Lawlor in Lawlor and Oulton, II.69-72. Presumably, Lawlor’s view was 
the same in his “On the Use by Eusebius of Volumes of Tracts,” Eusebiana: Essays 
on the Ecclesiastical Fistory of Eusebius Bishop of Caesarea (Oxford, 1912), pp. 138-145, 
even though Lawlor only speaks of “volumes.” D. T. Runia, “Caesarea Maritima,” 
Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospectwe, p. 489, note 43, then, would be wrong to take 
Lawlor to mean codices, even though this makes Lawlor’s speculation about Philo’s 
works more sensible. 

° Thus, for example, it is impossible to know whether or not the three extant 
books of the Legum allegoriae were on a separate roll from the De Cherubim, De sacnificis, 
Quod deterius, and De posteritate. 

°! Many scholars of Philo believe that Origen copied his texts of Philo from the 
collection of the Alexandrian catechetical school, but there is disagreement over 
how early Alexandrian Christians acquired copies of Philo’s works. See D. Barthélemy, 
“Est-ce Hoshaya Rabba qui censura le ‘Commentaire Allégorique’? A partir des 
retouches faites aux citations bibliques, étude sur la tradition textuelle de Commentaire 
Allégorique de Philon,” Philon d’Alexandrie: Actes du colloque national, Lyon 11-15 Septembre 
1966 (Paris, 1967), p. 60, cited with approval by Runia, Philo in Early Christian Lit., 
p. 22; A. van den Hoek, “The ‘Catechetical’ School of Early Christian Alexandria 
and Its Philonic Heritage,” HTR 90 (1997), pp. 59-87; G. E. Sterling, “The School 
of Sacred Laws: the Social Setting of Philo’s Treatises,” Vigeliae Christianae 53 (1999), 
pp. 160-163. 

* On Origen’s extensive use of Philo, see D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian 
Lit., chapter nine (pp. 157-183). Runia provides a list of Origen’s references to 
Philo on pp. 349-350, including to the De gigantibus, De opificio mundi, De ebrietate, 
Quis heres, Quod Deus, De sobnetate, QG, De confusione, and Legum allegoriae. See also 
Studia Philonica Annual 6 (1994), pp. 113-114, and Runia, “Caesarea Maritima,” 
Caesarea Maritima: a Retrospective, pp. 492-493. 
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If Origen’s copies of Philo’s works were relatively fresh, they would 
be approximately a century old when Eusebius used them and about 
half as much older when, according to Cod. Vind. theol. gr. 29, 
EvCotoc éxioxonos év cMUatiols &vevemouto, Euzoius had the collec- 
tion copied from papyrus to parchment codices.’ In the list of con- 
tents of this manuscript, QE II and V are recorded as having been 
copied, although QE I is scratched out; perhaps Euzoius was unable 
to copy QE I (and presumably HI and IV) because the papyrus rolls 
were too damaged, either worn by use, or harmed in some other 
way, or simply lost. In any case, Euzoius judged that it was neces- 
sary to transfer Philo’s works from papyrus to parchment codices. 


*% Cf. Jerome, De vir. ill., 113, that Euzoius in membranis instaurare (and cf. the 
same report regarding Euzoius and his predecessor Acacius at Hp. 34.1). See fur- 
ther the Introduction above. D. Barthélemy (1967), p. 58, [cited by Runia, p. 22, 
n. 89] notes that Sophronius translates Jerome’s phrase with the same phrase used 
by Euzoius. Lawlor and Oulton, II.69, translate “vellum” for parchment. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND DOCUMENTS 


Abgar of Edessa and the Acts of Thaddeus At HE 1.12 Eusebius reviews 
the tradition of who was included among the seventy disciples sent 
out by Jesus (Luke 10:1). Within this chapter Eusebius names Thaddeus, 
whose story Eusebius then takes up in HF 1.13, in which the cor- 
respondence between King Abgar of Edessa and Jesus (HF I.13.6—10) 
is followed by the account of Thaddeus’ mission to Edessa (HE 
1.13.11-22). Eusebius does not provide a title for the work, but it 
appears to have been approximate to ) nepi tov Oaddaiov totopia, 
“The Story of Thaddeus.”! Eusebius reports that the document came 
from the public archives of Edessa and was translated from Syriac 
(HE 1.13.5)? It is, of course, unlikely that Eusebius translated the 
text himself, and he does not claim to have done so.* Nor does 


| HE 1.12.3: «ai OadSatov Sé va TOV AdTOV Eivat aol, TEpl OD Kai Ltotoptav 
EModoav cig HUGS adtika udArAo éxOfjooun. HE 1.13.1: tig 68 nepi tov Oaddaiov 
lotoptacs toLodtos yéyovev 0 tpdm0g. J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht, 1950), 1.140, calls 
the document the Acts of Thaddeus. The extant Greek Acta Thaddaei (R. A. Lipsius 
and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha |Leipzig, 1891], 1.273-278) probably date 
to the sixth or seventh century. The Syriac Doctrina Addai is a related version of 
these Acta that was composed probably after 400. For an English translation, see 
G. Howard, trans., The Teaching of Addai, Society of Biblical Literature Texts and 
Translations 16, Early Christian Literature Series 4 (Chico, CA, 1981); see further 
A. Desreumaux, A. Palmer, and R. Beylot, Histoire du roi Abgar et de Jésus (Turnhout, 
1993). For a possible Greek version of the Doctrina Addai that antedates Eusebius, 
see R. Peppermueller, “Griechische Papyrusfragmente der Doctrina Addai,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 25 (1971), pp. 289-301. 

2 HE 1.13.5: éyeig Koi tobtov &ve&ypantov thy waptupiay, ék Tov Kate "Edecouv 
10 THVIKéSE Paotrevonevny TOA YPaAULAtopvAaKEiov AngOeioayv. gv yodV Toic HDTOOL 
SNLoiotsg Y&pTAIc, TOI TH TUACAG Ka TH Ki TOV "AByapov npayBévta nEpléxovOL, 
Kai tadte eic &ti vov && éxeivov nepvuAaypeva evpntor, obdéev dé Olov Kal abtaV 
ENAKODGEL TOV ETLOTOAOV, Gd TOV KPyEt@v Liv avaANn@BeIodv Kai tévde adtTOIC 
phwaow &k ths LOpwov gwviig petaPAnBero@v tov tpdmov. (“You have the proof of 
these facts also in writing, taken from the record office at Edessa, then a city ruled 
by kings. Thus, in the public documents there, which contain ancient matters and 
those connected with Abgar, these things have been found preserved from that day 
until now. But there is nothing like hearing the letters themselves, taken by us from 
the archives and literally translated from the Syriac as follows” [trans. Oulton].) 

* The point must be emphasized, since some scholars neglect it: ch, for exam- 
ple, H. W. Attridge and G. Hata, “Introduction,” Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism, 
H. W. Attridge and G. Hata, edd., Studia Post-Biblica 42 (Leiden, 1992), p. 37. 
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Eusebius claim to have travelled to Edessa and retrieved the docu- 
ment from the Edessene archive himself.* Presumably, one of Eusebius’ 
associates translated the text, perhaps even at Edessa, where the 
translator found the document.° The document itself, however, is an 
obvious fabrication of probably the third century intended to demon- 
strate that Christianity reached Edessa in apostolic times, and so one 
may well doubt that it was actually found in Edessa’s public archive.° 
Either Eusebius was told that the document came from the public 
archives, or Eusebius’ copy of it simply contained an explanation to 
that effect. 


Agrippa Castor Having chronicled the fate of the Jews under Hadrian 
(HE IV.2 and 6), Eusebius devotes HE IV.7 to the leading heretics 
in the second century, Satorninus, Basilides, and Carpocrates. Eusebius 
twice names Irenaeus as a source in this chapter,’ but he also refers 
generally to other Christians who wrote treatises, and specifically to 
Agrippa Castor and his elenchus: “Among those which have come 
down to us, there is a most powerful refutation of Basilides by a 
writer of the greatest renown at that time, Agrippa Castor,” ov eis 
Nas KathAGev év toic T6te y@PLaTETOD ovyypagéws “Aypinna Ké&otopoc 
UKaVOtTATOS KATH Baotreidov Ereyyog... (HE IV.7.6, trans. Oulton). 
Eusebius’ language clearly indicates that he possessed a copy of 
Agrippa Castor’s refutation of Basilides, and the succeeding sum- 
mary (HE IV.7.7-8) of what appears to be Agrippa Castor’s descrip- 
tion of Basilides’ teachings confirms this conclusion.® 


* The phrase Gnd tOv &pxetov hiv &vadnodeodv is perhaps best understood to 
mean that the document was taken from the archives for Eusebius’ use rather than 
by Eusebius himself. Cf. Lawlor and Oulton, II.57. 

° Lawlor and Oulton, II.57, assume that the translation was made at Edessa. 

® Cf. E. Schwartz, “Zu Eusebius Kirchengeschichte,” ZNTW 4 (1903), pp. 65-66. 
W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia, 1971), p. 11, sug- 
gests that the original Syriac document need not even have come from Edessa and 
dates the work to ca. 300. Bauer is generally followed by S. Brock, “Eusebius and 
Syriac Christianity,” Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism (Leiden, 1992), pp. 226-227, 
although Brock notes the possibility that the Syriac work could have been com- 
posed several decades before the year 300. 

’ HE YV.7.4 and 9. Eusebius is apparently referring to Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses, 
1.24 and 25. 

8 Agrippa Castor’s information finishes the discussion of Basilides and re-intro- 
duces Eusebius’ main source for this chapter, Irenaeus. Eusebius terminates his 
notice of Agrippa Castor at HE IV.7.8: Kai étepa dé tobto1g TapanANom GUgt TOD 
Baothetdov xataréEac 0 eipnévos obk GyevvGs tiig SNAMVetons aipecenc ig npodntoVv 
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Alexander of Jerusalem Alexander presided over the see of Jerusalem 
in approximately the reign of Caracalla, first as co-adjutor of Narcissus 
and then alone as bishop.’ Alexander established a library at Jerusalem 
that Eusebius claims to have used (HE VI.20.1). 

Eusebius quotes from four letters written by Alexander.’ At HE 
V111.3 Eusebius excerpts three lines from Alexander’s letter to the 
Antinoites, adding that the letter is “to this day preserved among 
us.”!' At HE VI.11.5-6 Eusebius quotes twice from Alexander’s let- 
ter to the Antiochenes, with its notice that Asclepiades replaced 
Serapion as bishop there.’? At HE VI.14.8-9 Eusebius produces a 
short passage from a letter sent by Alexander to Origen. All three 
of these letters were probably available to Eusebius at the library at 
Jerusalem, with perhaps numerous other examples of Alexander’s 
correspondence, and Eusebius naturally made copies of these letters 
for the library at Caesarea." 

The fourth letter is, however, slightly different from the other 
three, because the addressee is not known. At HE VI.19.17—18 
Eusebius quotes briefly from a document written about Demetrius 
of Alexandria by Alexander of Jerusalem and ‘Theoctistus of Caesarea. 
‘This letter (so it may be called) was apparently a response to Demetrius’ 
condemnation of the Palestinian bishops’ acceptance of Origen, 
although the letter cannot have been addressed to Demetrius him- 
self, since Eusebius introduces it as mepi tod Anuntptov. Nautin’s sug- 
gestion that Pontian of Rome was the addressee is probably correct, 


apace thy nAGVV. (“And the writer of whom we have spoken has collected other 
similar facts about Basilides, and thus openly laid bare the error of the sad heresy 
in no unworthy fashion” [trans. Oulton].) 

° For the chronology, cf. P. Nautin, Lettres et écrvains chrétiens des II’ et HI’ siécles 
(Paris, 1961), pp. 112-114. On Narcissus of Jerusalem, see HE VI.9—-11.3, for which 
Eusebius seems to be relying only on oral tradition. On oral tradition, cf. R. M. 
Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford, 1980), pp. 151-152. 

'° For commentary, see P. Nautin, Lettres, pp. 105-134. 

HE VI.11.3: “AdéEavdpog év (tag émiotoAaic taig mpd “Avtwottac, eig Et VOV 
Tap’ Hhuiv omCopévaie. ... 

'2 Lawlor and Oulton, II.195, think the letter was written when Alexander was 
still in Cappadocia, while P. Nautin, Lettres, pp. 115-116, argues that the letter was 
written from Jerusalem. 

SC. H. Turner, “The Early Episcopal Lists. Il,” 77S 1 (1899-1900), p. 534, 
note 2, recognizes that Alexander’s letter to the Antinoites was in Eusebius’ pos- 
session at Caesarea, since it was “to this day preserved among us”, but he seems 
not to have reached the general conclusion that Eusebius must have transcribed 
the works used in the HE that were obtained from Jerusalem or elsewhere, a con- 
clusion accepted here. 
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since there seems to have been a Roman synod held to discuss the 
matter of Origen’s ordination,'* but it is worth noting that Alexander 
and Theoctistus’ letter may have also circulated to Antioch and even 
less prominent sees. 

Nautin’s further suggestion’’ that Eusebius possessed a letter from 
Pontian in support of Demetrius remains speculative, even though 
Eusebius probably knew letters from various churches on the sub- 
ject of Origen’s ordination at Caesarea (cf. HE VI.23.4). More prob- 
ably, Eusebius simply knew Demetrius’ letter of protest against the 
actions of the Palestinian bishops, that very letter to which HE 
VI.19.17-18 was a reply. Eusebius could have found Alexander and 
Theoctistus’ letter, like Alexander’s other letters, in the library at 
Jerusalem, but there is no reason to believe that Theoctistus did not 
also deposit a copy in the library at Caesarea. For this reason, 
Gustafsson’s scepticism about Eusebius’ firsthand knowledge of 
Alexander’s letter about Demetrius is unwarranted.'® Rather, Eusebius’ 
own later reference to the Defense of Ongen for information about the 
controversy over Origen’s ordination (HE V1.23.4) leads one to con- 
jecture that letters concerning this controversy were also available at 
Caesarea. 


Ammonis At HE VI.19 Eusebius adduces Porphyry as a witness to 
the scholarly prominence of Origen. Porphyry’s statements, however, 
introduce some information that Eusebius believes he must correct: 
Porphyry errs, Eusebius explains, when he claims that Origen was 
Greek by education and only later Christian as well as when he 
claims that Ammonius, Origen’s teacher, was first Christian and then 
later became a Greek (HE VI.19.9). As evidence of Ammonius’ life- 


“Cf. Jerome, Ep. 33.4—-5; P. Nautin, Lettres, pp. 123-124. 

' P. Nautin, Lettres, pp. 124-126. 

'© B. Gustafsson, “Principles,” Studia Patristica 4 (1961), p. 433, in part on the 
basis of Eusebius’ introductory ®5é m@¢, suspects that the passage quoted at HE 
V119.17-18 comes to Eusebius at second hand, probably through Origen. Eusebius’ 
introductory formula, however, should not be thought to cast doubt upon the authen- 
ticity of the quotation, since Eusebius uses it elsewhere for direct quotations: see 
HE V1.25.1 of Origen’s Jn Psalmos; HE V1.25.4—6 of Origen’s In Matthaeum; HE 
VII. 23.1-3 of Dionysius of Alexandria’s Ep. ad Hermammonem. Gustafsson also 
observes that the letter, though sent by two bishops, includes a verb in the first 
person singular. But one bishop may have been the primary author, the other 
bishop simply subscribing to the text of the letter. The smmgular may in fact be a 
mistake, since the first person plural is used in the last sentence of the letter. 
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long Christianity, Eusebius cites the existence of his treatise Tept tijc 
Mavoéws kai Inood ovpgaviag (On the Harmony of Moses and Jesus) (HE 
V1.19.10). There is still debate among modern scholars about the 
identity of this Ammonius, since some believe he is the same Ammonius 
who taught Plotinus, while others think him a different man.'’ This 
question need not be addressed here. It suffices to note the impl- 
cations of the possible identities of Ammonius. (a) If Ammonius was 
the teacher of both Plotinus and Origen, then he did not compose 
the Harmony, since this Ammontus, the teacher of Plotinus, left no 
writings.'® Yet, because this Ammonius is said (by Porphyry) to have 
turned from Christianity to Hellenism, it is possible that the Harmony 
was a work Ammonius composed before he apostatized. On the 
other hand, Eusebius may simply have confused Ammonius, the 
teacher of Plotinus and Origen, with another man by the same name, 
and this man composed the Harmony of Moses and Jesus. Harnack even 
suggests that the treatise be attributed to an Ammonius, the bishop 
of Thmuis, who allowed Origen to preach in his church and who 
was, as a result, deposed by Heraclas, though there is no proof of 
this attribution, and Harnack is well aware of its tenuity.'* (b) If two 
Ammoni taught in Alexandria, one instructing Plotinus and one 
Origen, then Origen’s teacher could conceivably have written the 
Harmony. 

But however the attribution of the Harmony is decided, did Eusebius 
actually possess the work he names? J. E. Bruns suggests that Eusebius 
drew his own comparison of Moses and Jesus at Demonstratio Evangelica 
III.2 from the Harmony, but because the Harmony is not extant, there 


'7 For bibliography on this question, see S. Lilla’s entry on Ammonius Saccas in 
EEC I (1992), p. 32; M. Baltes, “Ammonios Sakkas,” RAC Suppl. 3 (1979/1985), 
cols. 323-332; F. M. Schroeder, “Ammonius Saccas,” ANRW IL.36.1 (1987), pp. 
493-526; P. F. Beatrice, “Porphyry’s Judgment on Origen,” Ongeniana Quinta (Leuven, 
1992), pp. 351-367; M. Edwards, “Ammonius, Teacher of Origen,” JEH 44 (1993), 
pp. 169-181. 

'8 That Ammonius, Plotinus’ teacher, wrote nothing is implied by Porphyry, Vita 
Plotin 3.20-38; 20.25-45 [Longinus]. Cf. Lawlor and Oulton, II.206, following 
Harnack [cited below]; G. Bardy, SC #41 (Paris, 1955), p. 116, note 7, also fol- 
lowing Harnack; M. Edwards, “Ammonius,” 7EH (1993), pp. 174-175; F. M. 
Schroeder, “Ammonius,” ANVRW (1987), p. 508. 

'S A. Harnack, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius (Leipzig, 1904), 
I1.81-82. 

* Cf M. Edwards, “Ammonius,” JEH (1993), p. 180. Edwards suggests that 
Origen’s teacher was Ammonius the Peripatetic, who is named by Longinus in a 
quotation from Porphyry’s Vita Plotint 20.49—-57. 
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can be no secure evidence of Eusebius’ borrowing.”' Bruns himself 
recognizes that Eusebius could have had other, probably Jewish- 
Christian, sources for this passage of the DE.*? Moreover, Eusebius’ 
words in the text of the HE give some reason for caution. Eusebius 
seems to distance himself from Ammonius’ work by stating that 
Ammonius is “esteemed among very many” for his works, including 
the Harmony and “as many others as are found among those who 
love what is beautiful.””? Eusebius does not clearly indicate his own 
possession of the Harmony, and because he does not, it is possible 
that Eusebius knew of it only at second hand. 

To return to the identity of Ammonius: if Eusebius did not pos- 
sess a copy of the Harmony, and, moreover, if Eusebius had little 
information about the author of the Harmony, then this lack of knowl- 
edge about Ammonius may lend support to the idea that Eusebius, 
zealous to defend Origen and to point out one of Porphyry’s errors, 
mistook the author of the Harmony for Ammonius, the teacher of 
Origen and, in this case, also of Plotinus. 


Anatolius of Laodicea Nithin the last chapter of HE VII Eusebius 
records a number of the occupants of important sees in the last 
quarter of the third century. Among these bishops is Anatolius, a 
man of great secular learning, well known at Alexandria for his 
knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy—so well recog- 


nized, in fact, that the citizens of Alexandria established him in a 
school of Aristotelian philosophy (HE VII.32.6).** Anatolius became 


“1 J. E. Bruns, “The ‘Agreement of Moses and Jesus’ in the ‘Demonstratio 
Evangelica’ of Eusebius,” Vigiliae Chnstianae 31 (1977), pp. 117-125. 

22 J. E. Bruns, “Agreement,” Vigiliae Christianae (1977), p. 123, admits the possi- 
bility of a Syriac source, for example. 

23 HE V1.19.10:... ot tavdpoc eig 11 vOv Waptvpodot novor, dv’ Ov KatéAme OvY- 
YPOLUctOV Tape TOic TAEtotOIS EvSOKILODVTOG, HomEp OdV Kai O emeyeypapievog Hepi 
thc Mmvoéws Kai Inood svugaviag Kai Soo GAAOL RAPE Toig MLAOKKAOIs evpyVTO. 
(“To this fact the man’s works witness to the present day, and the widespread fame 
that he owes to the writings he left behind him, as, for example, that entitled On 
the Harmony of Moses and Jesus, and all the other works that are to be found in 
the possession of lovers of literature” [trans. Oulton].) Cf. Eusebius’ references to 
Aristides’ Apologia and to ‘Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

** Some scholars identify this Anatolius with the Anatolius said by Eunapius, Vit. 
Soph. 5.2 (458) to have been the teacher of the Neoplatonist Iamblichus. See, for 
example, D. J. O’Meara, Pythagoras Revwed: Mathematics and Philosophy in Late Antiquity 
(Oxford, 1989), pp. 23-24; G. O’Daly, “Jamblich,” RAC 16 (1994), col. 1244. J. M. 
Dillon, Lamblichi Chalcidensis in Platonis Dialogos Commentariorum Fragmenta, Philosophia 
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bishop of Laodicea in approximately 268, since he is reported to 
have been held by the Laodiceans while on his way to an ecclesi- 
astical council called to deliberate on the case of Paul of Samosata 
(HE VII.32.21). This council can be dated to the year 268 because 
the attending bishops addressed a letter to Dionysius of Rome (HE 
VII.30.2) and Dionysius died in 268, so the letter must have been 
sent before the bishops in Antioch learned of Dionysius’ death.’ 
Here it ought to be stated that Eusebius’ information in the HE 
should be preferred to that in the Chronicon, in which Eusebius writes 
under the year 279 that “Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea, is celebrated 
in much speech for his learning in the doctrines of philosophers.””° 
Some scholars have understood this entry to refer to the time at 
which Anatolius became bishop at Laodicea,?’ but Eusebius intended 
his later work, the HE, to revise and expand the chronological frame 
devised in the Chronicon (see HE 1.1.6), and, in any case, the entry 
in the Chronicon states not that Anatolius became bishop in 279 but 
that he was well known at that time.”? At Laodicea, Anatolius 
succeeded another Alexandrian named Eusebius, who had been a 
deacon in Alexandria. According to the HF (VII.32.5), this Eusebius 
succeeded Socrates as bishop of Laodicea during the controversy 
over Paul of Samosata. Indeed, the Laodiceans made him bishop 
when he, like Anatolius later, passed through town on his way to 


Antiqua 23 (Leiden, 1973), pp. 7-9, and again in “Jamblichus of Chalcis (c. 240-325 
AD),” ANRW II.36.2 (1987), pp. 866-867, made the same identification but then 
rejected it in Zamblichus on the Pythagorean Way of Life: Text, Translation, and Notes (with 
J. Hershbell) (Atlanta, 1991), p. 19. In the RE, there are articles for two separate 
Anatoli: E. Riess, “Anatolios (12),” RE I.2 (1894), col. 2073; F. Hultsch, “Anatolios 
(15),” RE 1.2 (1894), cols. 2073-2074. 

* Lawlor and Oulton, II.255 and 257; F. Millar, “Paul of Samosata, Zenobia, 
and Aurelian: the Church, Local Culture, and Political Allegiance in Third-Century 
Syria,” JRS 61 (1971), p. 11. 

°° Chronicon, p. 2231 Helm: Anatolius Laodicenus episcopus philosophorum disciplinis eru- 
ditus plurimo sermone celebratur. 

27 J. M. Dillon, Lamblichi Chalcidensis, pp. 8-9; again in “Iamblichus of Chalcis,” 
ANRW II.36.2 (1987), p. 867; R. M. Grant, “Porphyry among the Early Christians,” 
Romanitas et Christianitas: Studia Iano Henrico Waszink, W. den Boer, et al., edd. 
(Amsterdam, 1973), pp. 181-187. 

*8 Tt is possible that the date of 279 is associated with Anatolius’ publication of 
On Pascha. T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 111, for example, suggests that Eusebius provides 
a synchronism of various local calendars for the year 276/7 immediately after his 
entry on Anatolius because 276/7 was the same year in which Anatolius began his 
Easter cycle. R. Goulet, Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques (Paris, 1989), 1.183, is sym- 
pathetic to this association. 
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an ecclesiastical council in Antioch. The date at which Eusebius of 
Alexandria became bishop must be ca. 264, when troubles with Paul 
of Samosata first emerged, and so his episcopate must have lasted 
about four years (ca. 264-268), approximately the same length as 
Eusebius of Caesarea lists it in the Chronicon, though at earlier dates.” 
Both Anatolius and Eusebius had been at Alexandria during the 
siege of the Broucheion (HF VII.32.7-11), so this siege must have 
occurrred at some time before 264.°° Anatolius, meanwhile, at some 
time after the siege of the Broucheion (ca. 260-264, then), migrated 
to Caesarea in Palestine, where he reportedly was looked on by 
Theotecnus, the bishop there, as his successor (H# VII.32.21), until, 
that is, 268, when he departed for Antioch and ended as bishop of 
Laodicea. Eusebius’ general knowledge of Anatolius probably depends 
on oral tradition at Caesarea, recollections from when Anatolius 
resided there.*! Eusebius’ description of Anatolius’ works is probably 
based on firsthand knowledge of what Anatolius left behind when 
he departed from Caesarea.” 

At HE VII.32.13 Eusebius explains that Anatolius did not com- 
pose very many works, but Eusebius records those that have come 
into his possession (gig Huds €ANADGev).*? He names two of these works. 
One is the Ilepi tod m&soya. (On Pascha), from which Eusebius excerpts 
a lengthy passage (HH VII.32.14—19). The second of Anatohus’ works 
is an introduction to arithmetic in ten books (HE VII.32.20), but 
Eusebius does not quote from this work.** Yet, Eusebius also indi- 


22 The first ecclesiastical council concerned with Paul of Samosata must have 
occurred in ca. 264 because Dionysius of Alexandria seems still to have been alive: 
HE V1I.27 and 38.3; see also Lawlor and Oulton, [.256-257 and 261; F. Millar, 
“Paul of Samosata,” JRS 61 (1971), p. 11. 

*° Lawlor and Oulton, 1.262, and T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 146, date the siege to 
261/2, during the revolution of Aemilianus. C. Andresen, “‘Siegreiche Kirche’ im 
Aufstieg des Christentums: Untersuchungen zu Eusebius von Caesarea und Dionysius 
von Alexandrien,” ANRW II.23.1 (1979), pp. 442-450, however, dates the siege to 
271 or 272. The Chronicon (p. 221i Helm) lists a destruction of the Broucheion under 
the year 270. 

3. Cf. HE VII.32.6: Adyos éyeu; VII.32.7: uvnuovedovow; VII.32.8: gactv. R. W. 
Burgess, “The Dates and Editions of Eusebius’ Chronict Canones and Historia Ecclesiastica,” 
JIS 48 (1997), p. 500, on the other hand, thinks Eusebius had a written source. 

* On the other hand, Eusebius had a friend at Laodicea, its bishop Theodotus, 
and it is possible that he sent Eusebius copies of whatever works Anatolius left 
behind at Laodicea. 

% HE VII.32.13: obpevodv éonovdéo0n rreiota tH ‘AvatoAtw oveppaupLata, 
tooadta 8’ cic Huds gANAvOev. . . . 

3 HE VII.32.20: cai &pWuntikas 68 cataréromnev 6 adtds év GAoig SéxKa ovy- 
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cates that he has other works by Anatolius in his possession, for at 
HE VII.32.20 Eusebius reports the existence of “other proofs” of 
Anatolius’ knowledge of “divine things.”*? Eusebius makes this ref- 
erence within a listing of the works directly known to him, so it is 
likely that the library of Caesarea contained some of Anatolius’ other 
works, probably religious ones, such as works of Scriptural exegesis. 


Anonymous Anti-Montanist Providing much of Eusebius’ information 
on Montanism is an anonymous work quoted at HE V.16—17. Eusebius 
describes the author as one of the learned men of the time of 
Apollinarius of Hierapolis (the late second century) but gives no pre- 
cise title to the work, referring to it merely as a “work against them 
[the Montanists].’”°° The work contained at least three books, and 
Eusebius quotes from it in what seems to be sequential order: from 
the preface (V.16.3—5: mpoomiéCetar) and Book I (V.16.6-10: tadta 
év Tp@toI1g totoproas); from Book I (V.16.12-15: év t@ devtépw; with 
16.17 and 19); and from Book III (V.16.20—21: &x6 tod tpttov; with 
16.22; presumably also from this book is V.17.1: év tobt b€ tH ovy- 
ypoppoati; with 17.2-3 and 4). Eusebius apparently follows the order 


YPGLLAow etoaywyas.... It is possible that Anatolius of Laodicea also wrote the 
extracts found under the name of Anatolius in the Theologoumena arithmeticae com- 
monly associated with the name of Iamblichus, as well as the treatise entitled On 
the Decade and the Numbers within It (epi bexé.d0g Kai tov évtd¢ adtiig &piWn@v). This 
latter work, which survives in a single manuscript, codex Monacensis graecus 384 
(saec. XV), and was edited by J. L. Heiberg in Annales Internationales d’Histoire, Congres 
de Paris, 1900, 5e section: histoire des sciences (Paris, 1901), pp. 27-41, with a transla- 
tion on pp. 42-55, seems to be related to the extracts in the Theologoumena arith- 
meticae. Anatolius of Laodicea may also have been responsible for the fragments 
from an unnamed mathematical work that appear in Heron of Alexandria’s Definitiones 
138.1-10 (also in PG 10: 231-236). Of course, since the introduction to arithmetic 
is lost, it is impossible to say whether it was the source of these other texts. 

% HE VII.32.20: catadréArounev ... Kai GAAG Setywata tic mepi te Bei. GXoAfic te 
QDTOD Ka TOADTEIPIAs. 

%° HE V.16.1:... GAdovg te obv dt [Apolinarius] tAEtovg TOV tHVvIKKSE Aoytwv 
avdpav ... & Ov Kai utv iotopiag nAetoty tig DAdOeoIg KaTAAEAE TTA. [2] &pyduevos 
yoov tig Kat’ abtov [Montanists] ypagiic, tov eipnuévav 51 tig TPOtov émronpatvetoar 
Ws Kai GypE.oig TOig KAT’ HdTOV EmeEEABO1 EAEyyxorc. (“and along with him [Apolinarius] 
many learned men of that time, who have left us the amplest supply of historical 
material. For instance, at the beginning of his work against them [Montanists], a 
certain one of the said persons indicates first of all that he had also attacked and 
refuted them orally” [trans. Oulton].) In his translation, Rufinus attributes the quo- 
tations to Apolinarius himself, as does the Syriac translation of the HE. Cf. Jerome, 
De vir. ill., 39, who implies that Rhodon is the author. W. Kiihnert, “Der anti- 
montanistische Anonymus des Eusebius,” Theologische Zeitschrift 5 (1949), pp. 436-446, 
argues that Polycrates of Ephesus is the author. 
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of the text, and he indicates the books from which his quotations 
come, both practices that may show that Eusebius possessed a copy 
of the Anonymous Anti-Montanist and used the work firsthand. 


Apollonius In addition to the Anonymous Anti-Montanist, Eusebius 
draws much of his information on Montanism from a certain 
Apollonius, who authored a obdyypoppo against the Montanists around 
200.*’ Eusebius produces six quotations from Apollonius’ anti-Montanist 
work (HE V.18.2-11) and then summarizes a variety of information 
from the treatise (HE V.18.12—14). There is no reason to doubt 
Eusebius’ firsthand use of Apollonius’ work. 


Aristides of Athens Eusebius reports at HE IV.3.3 that the Athenian 
philosopher Aristides composed an apology addressed to the emperor 
Hadrian: “And Aristides too, a faithful follower of our religion, has 
left behind him an Apology which, like Quadratus, he dedicated to 
Hadrian on behalf of the faith. And his book also is to this day pre- 
served in the hands of very many.”** Nothing more was known of 
Aristides’ Apologia (Eusebius does not quote from the work) until an 
Armenian fragment of the work was found in 1878. Later still, in 
1889, the complete text in Syriac was discovered. It was subsequently 
shown that the apology was incorporated into the Greek text of the 
work ascribed to St. John Damascene, The Life of Barlaam and Fosaphat. 
While Eusebius dates Aristides’ work to the reign of Hadrian, the 
inscriptions of the Armenian and Syriac versions are inconsistent, 


37 HE V.18.1: tig 68 Kata Opbyas KaAovpévns aipécems Kai “AnoAAwVviOG, EKKAN- 
OLUOTIKOG Ovyypageds, GKLaCobongs cic Et TOTE KATH THY Opvyiav ~Aeyyov évotnod- 
levos, iStov Kat’ obtOV TEerointar obyypauna.... (“But an ecclesiastical writer called 
Apollonius also undertook to refute the Phrygian heresy, when it was then still at 
its height in Phrygia; and he has written a special treatise against them...” [trans. 
Oulton].) The date of Apollonius’ treatise is disputed. According to Eusebius, 
Apollonius states that he wrote forty years after Montanus began to prophesy (HE 
V.18.12), but the date of the beginning of Montanism is itself a matter of debate, 
being perhaps ca. 156 (Epiphanius, Panarion, 48.1.1—2) or ca 171 (Eusebius, Chronicon, 
p. 206d Helm). 

33 HE 1V.3.3: wai ‘Aprotetdncs 5é, mia td¢ Gviip Tig KAO’ Huds Opudpevos evoeBeiac, 
tO Kodpatm rapanaAnotas vrép tig tiotews AnoAoyiav Ex1gMvnoas ‘Adpiav@ 
KataAérounev. omCetar dé ye ic Sedpo Tapa TAEtoTOIs KAI T TODTOV ypagn. The trans- 
lation is Oulton’s. Cf. Chronicon, p. 199b Helm: “Quadratus, a disciple of the apos- 
tles, and Aristides of Athens, our philosopher, addressed to Hadrian books composed 
in defense of the Christian religion” (Quadratus discipulus apostolorum et Aristides Athenensis 
noster philosophus libros pro Christiana religione Hadriano dedere compositos . . .). 
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and it is therefore uncertain whether the emperor addressed by 
Aristides was Hadrian or Antoninus Pius.*? 

As Eusebius states, Aristides “has left behind” an Apologia that “is 
preserved to this day among very many [sc. of our Christian brothers].” 
Eusebius evidently did not possess this apology, for he can only attest 
that the work survives in the hands of other people, not in his own 
hands. By contrast, when in the same chapter Eusebius records the 
existence of another apology addressed to Hadrian, that written by 
a man named Quadratus, Eusebius emphasizes that, while other 
Christians possess the work, so too does Eusebius himself." It is note- 
worthy, furthermore, that, while Eusebius provides at least the one 
brief quotation from Quadratus’ work, he does not quote from 
Aristides’ apology. 

Eusebius’ language in this passage of the HE demands attention 
because one scholar has suggested that Eusebius relied on Aristides’ 
Apologia when he composed a short chapter in the PE (VII.2) on the 
flaws of pagan theology. G. Schroeder points generally to the simi- 
larity of tone and argument between the PF and Aristides’ work, 
but he adduces only one passage as evidence of Eusebius’ direct use 
of Aristides.*! At PE VII.2.6 Eusebius explains how the pagan wor- 
ship of pleasure culminates in unnatural acts such as men’s marry- 
ing their mothers and committing incest with their daughters.” 
Schroeder argues that the pairing of untpoyouta and Ovyatpourgia. 


*® For bibliography on Aristides, See J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht, 1950), 1191-195, 
and P. Siniscalco in EEC I (1992), pp. 72-73. 

” HE TV.3.2: eic éti bé wépetar napa nAetotorg TOV GHEAOOV, GTAP Ka TAP’ NLiv 
tO obyypapua. (“His book is still extant among many of our brothers, but also 
among ourselves.”) Cf. A. Harnack, “Die Apologien des Quadratus und Aristides,” 
Die Uberlieferung der griechischen Apologeten des zweiten Jahrhunderts in der alten Kirche und 
im Mittelalter, TU 1 (Leipzig, 1882; reprinted, Berlin, 1991), p. 102. The suggestion 
of Lawlor and Oulton, H.34, that the apologies of Quadratus and Aristides were 
contained on the same papyrus roll in Eusebius’ library must be rejected. 

“" G. Schroeder, SC #215 (Paris, 1975), pp. 37-40. Schroeder, p. 37, note 1, 
appeals to the “numerous parallels” between Aristides and the PE drawn by C. 
Vona in his Italian translation of the Syriac text, L’Apologia di Aristide, Lateranum 
16 (Rome, 1950), but these parallels are meant to explain Aristides’ meaning and 
to provide comparisons of the Christian apologetic method; they are not evidence 
of Eusebius’ direct dependence on Aristides. 

® PE VIL.2.6:... &ni kaxoic kaKe ovvnyeipeto, yovorpaviais Kai &ppévav PBopaic 
UNtpoyaptats te KoA BvyatpoprEiaig tov mévtH KaTAPLPOLEVOIs Btov. ... (“Evils were 
added to evils, madness for women, the perdition of the male sex, and both the 
marrying of mothers and incest with daughters being thoroughly mixed together so 
as to defile their whole lives.”) 
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derives from Aristides, Apologia, 8.2, a passage that, however, sur- 
vives only in Syriac, which prevents Schroeder from demonstrating 
any specific verbal parallel with Eusebius’ Greek. The Syriac text, 
however, simply uses a verb of marrying with nouns of mothers, sis- 
ters, and daughters.” 

Schroeder restores the passage in Aristides as pntpoyaptaig <Kat 
deAgonEiac> Kai PvyatpoprEtaig <éutynoav>. But while Schroeder 
thus maintains the idea of marriage to one’s mother, he alters the 
meaning of the Syriac text by using Eusebius’ word for incest with 
one’s daughter and by restoring a word for incest with one’s sister. 
Even if the Syriac cannot be trusted to have given a literal render- 
ing of Aristides’ Greek, the change from marriage to one’s sister or 
daughter to incest with one’s sister or daughter is directly attribut- 
able to Schroeder’s attempt to impose Eusebius’ vocabulary on the 
Syriac text. A simple construction of such a verb as youeiv with the 
objects untépac, ddeAQdc, and Ovyatépac in Aristides’ original text is 
at least as plausible as Schroeder’s restored text, if it is not even 
more plausible. It may further be noted that Schroeder’s supposed 
verbal correspondence is of only two words, the concept of incest 
with or marriage to one’s sister being absent from the passage in 
Eusebius’ PE. 

Aristides did not necessarily employ the words pntpoyapia and 8vya- 
tpougia., and Schroeder’s conjectured parallel between Aristides and 
Eusebius is quite tenuous. One may even ask whether the charge 
that pagans engaged in unnatural acts had, by Eusebius’ time at 
least, become too common to require a specific source.“ The evi- 
dence of HE IV.3.3 should therefore be preferred, since it plainly 
indicates that Eusebius did not possess Aristides’ apology. 


Aniston of Pella In his discussion of the Jewish Revolt of 132-135 
(HE IV.6), Eusebius explains that, after the fall of Jerusalem, Hadrian 


*8 Schroeder cites the Latin translation of Goodspeed: cum matribus et sororibus et 
filiabus suis, dicunt, connubio iuncti sunt. Cf. J. R. Harris’s translation in his The Apology 
of Aristides on Behalf of the Christians from a Syriac MS. Preserved on Mount Sinai, Texts 
and Studies: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature, vol. 1, second edi- 
tion (Cambridge, 1893), p. 40: “and some of them, they say, were in wedlock with 
their mothers and sisters and daughters.” I thank G. B. Deimling for consulting the 
original of the Syriac for me. 

“ Later, Eusebius himself would speak of ancient pagans who practiced incest 
with their mothers, married their sisters, and corrupted their daughters: On Christ’s 
Sepulchre (Laus Constantin] 13.14 (probably dependent on the PE). 
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forbade all Jews entrance to the city. Eusebius then states that “Apiotev 
0 IleAAaitog totopet, “Ariston of Pella records it” (HE IV.6.3). The 
only other independent” evidence of this Ariston of Pella comes from 
the scholia of St. Maximus the Confessor on Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagiticus’ De mystica theologia I: “I read this ‘seven heavens’ in 
the work by Ariston of Pella, the Dialogue of Papiscus and Jason, which 
Clement of Alexandria says, in the sixth book of his Hypotyposes, that 
St. Luke wrote.”*° Most scholars have accepted Maximus the Con- 
fessor’s identification of Ariston of Pella as the author of the Altercatio 
Lasonis et Papisci, a dialogue that opposed a Jewish Christian and an 
Alexandrian Jew, respectively, and they have further assumed that 
Eusebius must have found his reference to Hadrian’s treatment of 
the Jews in this Altercatio.“’ The connection between Ariston of Pella 
and the Altercatio, however, is quite tenuous: Maximus the Confessor’s 
testimony is very late, and earlier witnesses either report obviously 
inaccurate authorship or attest to an anonymous Altercatio Lasonis et 
Papisct. ‘Thus, Clement of Alexandria attributes the Altercatio to St. 
Luke, and Origen (CC IV.52) records Celsus’ reference to a ‘Icoovocg 


® References in the Chronicon Paschale (under AD 134) and by the Armenian his- 
torian Moses of Chorene are dependent upon Eusebius. See E. Schtirer, The History 
of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 BC-AD 135), new English edition 
revised and edited by G. Vermes and F. Millar (Edinburgh, 1973), 1.37-39. 

‘© Maximus the Confessor, PG 4: 421-422: dvéyvov 6é todto éxt& Ovpavods Kai 
év TH ovyyeypaumévyn Aptotovi 1 MeAAate diaréEer Marioxov Kai Td&covos, Tv KAnuns 
0 ‘AdeFavpedg ev Exto BiBAtw tov ‘Yrotundoewv Tov Kytov AovKaY EToWw cvaypcyat. 

“ Fragments of the dialogue appear at PG 5:1277—1286. For the traditional 
identification, see A. von Harnack, Geschichte der altchr. Lit., 11.1, pp. 268-269; 
J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht, 1950), 1.195-196; and, recently, A. Kiilzer, Disputationes 
graecae contra Iudaeos: Untersuchungen zur byzantinischen antytidischen Dialogliteratur und threm 
Judenbild, Byzantinisches Archiv 18 (Stuttgart, 1999), pp. 95-96. E. Schtirer, HJP 
(1973), 1.38, for example, draws the conclusion that Eusebius used Ariston’s Altercatio. 
Nevertheless, on p. 39, citing F. Jacoby, FGrH 201, he notes the possibility that 
Ariston wrote a historical work. J. E. Bruns, “The Altercatio Jasonis et Paprsci, Philo, 
and Anastasius the Sinaite,” Theological Studies 34 (1973), p. 288, does not actually 
reject the association of Ariston of Pella with the Alfercatio, but he does note that 
the information on Hadrian’s law could have come not from the Altercatio but from 
another work by Ariston. 

‘ST. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, MA, 1981), p. 131, note 24, 
intimates that, because (according to Maximus the Confessor) Clement of Alexandria 
quoted the Altercatio in his Hypotyposes, a work that was in the library of Caesarea, 
Eusebius could have drawn his reference to Ariston of Pella from Clement. Apart 
from the problematic connection of Ariston and the Alercatio, this explanation ignores 
Maximus the Confessor’s statement that Clement attributed the Alfercatio to St. Luke, 
not Ariston of Pella, and so, had Eusebius taken the reference from Clement, he 
would have attributed it to St. Luke rather than Ariston. The explanation still fails 
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Kai THantoxov &vtiAoyta and then shows himself familiar with the 
work, while later Jerome twice (Comm. ad Gal., 2.14; Quaest. in Gen., 
1.1) refers to an Altercatio Iasonis et Papisci without mention of its 
authorship. Similarly, in the extant Latin preface, the translator of 
the Altercatio does not name any author of the dialogue.” It seems 
quite likely that Maximus the Confessor’s statement represents a late 
and unreliable attribution of the Altercatio to Ariston of Pella, since 
Celsus, Origen, Jerome, and the Latin translator all do not identify 
Ariston as the author but rather leave the dialogue’s author anonymous. 

If Ariston of Pella did not compose the Altercatio Lasonis et Papisct, 
then Eusebius cannot be referring to this dialogue at HE IV.6.4. 
Furthermore, if Ariston is not associated with the Alfercatio, it 1s no 
longer necessary to assume that Ariston of Pella was Christian.°° He 
may instead have been Jewish, the author of a history that exam- 
ined the Jewish Revolt from the perspective of the losing side.°! 
Ariston may have been one of Eusebius’ primary sources for the 
whole of HE IV.6 (as well as for some information in the Chronicon, 
pp. 200-201 Helm). Perhaps, too, if it is permissible to speculate, 
Ariston’s history embraced not only the Jewish Revolt of 132-136 
but also the Jewish War of 115-117. In this way, Ariston of Pella 


if Maximus’ jjv (referring to the dialogue) is amended to Ov (referring to Jason), as 
Bruns (Theol. St. [1973], p. 287, note 3), following Zahn, suggests, because Maximus 
now simply adds that Clement identified the Jason of the Altercatio with the Jason 
of Acts 17:5—9. 

*’ The extant preface to the lost Latin translation of this dialogue gives some 
description of the work: Ad Vigihum, 8 (Cyprian opera TN.128-129 [CSEL]). 

° T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 131, note 24, cites Ariston of Pella as an example of a 
Christian author whom Eusebius refers to but whose work he probably had not 
read because he provides no description of the author in his own right. Whether 
the general principle is true or not, the specific example can be challenged: Eusebius 
may not record Ariston of Pella as one of the prominent Christian writers of the 
age because Ariston was not Christian (or, if he was a Jew, because his work was 
not useful enough to the Christian message). 

R. M. Grant, Greek Apologists of the Second Century (Philadelphia, 1988), p. 42, 
assumes that Ariston of Pella was a Christian apologist and attributes to him the 
substance of the entries on the Jewish War under Hadrian in Eusebius’ Chronicon 
(pp. 200-201 Helm). But, while Ariston was a source for this war, not all of the 
information in the Chronicon need derive from this single source. The information 
that most readily implies a Christian source, that Bar Cocheba killed Christians 
who did not assist in the war against the Romans, is, for example, very similar to 
Justin Martyr’s observation (Aol. 1.31.6) that Bar Cocheba punished Christians who 
did not apostatize. 

°! BF. Jacoby, FGrH 201, Commentary II.D, pp. 627-628, holds out the possi- 
bility that Ariston of Pella composed a history. 
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may lurk behind Eusebius’ account of this war at HE IV.2, which 
concludes: “Those of the Greeks who hand down in writing the 
events of the same time also recorded these things in their own 
words.” (HE IV.2.5). 

However Ariston of Pella’s lost work may be conceived, it is to 
this work that Eusebius refers at HE IV.6.4. If Eusebius used this 
work as a source for both the Jewish War under Hadrian at HE 
IV.6 (and in the Chronicon) and the Jewish Revolt under Trajan at 
HE IV.2 (and in the Chronicon), then it is even more likely that 
Eusebius possessed a copy of the work and used it directly. There 
is nevertheless the possibility that Eusebius drew his single reference 
to Ariston of Pella from an unidentified intermediary. 

One may, furthermore, assume that the Altercatio Iasonis et Papisci 
was contained in the library at Caesarea. Origen’s reference to the 
work in the Contra Celsum (IV.52) is, like his reference to the work 
of Aristobulus in the preceding chapter, made in order to contra- 
dict Celsus’ twisted interpretation. Origen’s own judgment of the 
quality of the Alfercatio and his summary of its content indicate his 
knowledge of the text and so, probably, his direct reference to it. 


Bardesanes At the end of the fourth book of the HE, Eusebius makes 
brief mention of Bardesanes (154—222).°%% Eusebius explains that in 
his native language of Syriac Bardesanes composed dialogues against 
the heretic Marcion and the leaders of other heresies and that his 
students translated these dialogues into Greek (HE IV.30.1). Eusebius 
names one of these dialogues: “Among them is that most satisfac- 
tory dialogue of his On Fate addressed to Antoninus,” év oig éottv Koi 
0 Tpdg ’AVTWVivOV iKaV@TATOS WDTOdD Tlepi ciwapuévys SidAoyos. This 
dialogue On Fate is almost certainly the same work as that which 
Eusebius quotes at PE VI.10 for criticism of astrology, the extant 
Liber legum regionum.** Eusebius introduces the quotation with the 


2 HE TV.2.5: tadta Kai EAAVvov ot 1 Kate tobs adtOdS Ypdvous YPAOT TAaPAddvtEs 
avtots totdpnoav pnuaow. Cf. for a similar view R. M. Grant, Greek Apologists, 
p. 32. Here, however, the Jewish Ariston has become a Greek, a non-Christian. 

°% The standard treatment of Bardesanes is H. J. W. Drijvers, Bardaisan of Edessa 
(Assen, 1966). 

* AL J. W. Drijvers, Bardaisan, pp. 60-76, assesses the evidence and makes this 
identification. His arguments are accepted here. The Liber legum regionum was origi- 
nally written in Syriac by one of Bardesanes’ pupils named Philip (Drivers, pp. 
66-67). 
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words: “[Bardesanes] is remembered to have said these things in his 
dialogues with his companions,” év toig mpdg tods Etatpovs SiaAdyoIg 
t&OE TH UVNHovevetar oavar (PE VI.9.32). Two points in this 
identification ought to be discussed. First, Eusebius’ introduction to 
the extract in the PE requires explanation, since Eusebius does not 
provide the full title of the dialogue. The phrase pvnpovetetar pdvoan 
is likely used to refer to Bardesanes as one of the participants in the 
dialogue, since there are several interlocutors. ‘The phrase may also 
refer to Eusebius’ knowledge that one of Bardesanes’ students (that 
is, one of the translators of the Syriac works) actually compiled the 
dialogue. Second, Eusebius is the only witness to the words mpog 
’Avtovivov in the title of the work.” The words can be variously 
interpreted: “addressed to Antoninus;” “with Antoninus;” or “against 
Antoninus.”*° Perhaps there is no solution, for the Antoninus named 
could be either a private citizen or an emperor.”’ 

Because Eusebius can only name one of the dialogues for which 
Bardesanes was responsible, one suspects that Eusebius did not actu- 
ally know or possess any of the dialogues against Marcion or any 
other heretics. The dialogue Tepi eiwappévyns, a Greek translation of 
a Syriac original, named in HE IV.30.2 and quoted at PE VI.10 
(and thus to be identified with the Liber legum regionum), however, was 
certainly available to Eusebius in the library at Caesarea. 


Beryllus of Bostra Eusebius discusses Beryllus of Bostra twice, at HE 
V1L20.2 and VI.33. At HE VI.20.1 Eusebius explains that many 
learned churchmen flourished in the reign of Caracalla and that 
these men left letters in the library established at Jerusalem by 
Alexander, a library that Eusebius utilized when he composed his 
HE. One of these learned churchmen was Beryllus of Bostra, who 


° AL J. W. Drijvers, Bardaisan, pp. 64-70, emphasizes that Theodoret, Haeretic. 
fab. Comp., 1.22, though he has read the work On Fate, does not associate it with 
the name Antoninus. 

°° Lawlor and Oulton translate “to Antoninus” but note the possibility of “with 
Antoninus.” In his Loeb edition, Lake translates “with Antoninus.” Bardy translates 
“addressed to Antoninus.” Drivers (p. 169) cannot decide between “against Antoninus” 
and “with Antoninus.” 

°? For the argument that a private citizen may be meant, see H. J. W. Drijvers, 
Bardaisan, p. 69. If it is an emperor (the more likely alternative), it is probably not 
Marcus Aurelius but Caracalla or Elagabalus: see G. Bardy, SC #31 (Paris, 1952), 
p. 215, note 3. 
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wrote letters as well as other beautiful works, all of which Eusebius 
must have obtained from Alexander’s library in Jerusalem.”? 

Eusebius returns to Beryllus at HE VI.33 to recount how Origen, 
at the request of certain bishops, discussed Beryllus’ suspect Christology 
and turned him back to orthodoxy. Eusebius adds that “documents” 
of Beryllus and of the synod described above, including Origen’s 
interrogation of Beryllus and other discussions in Bostra, “are still 
now extant.”°? Eusebius thus possessed not only letters and various 
other works by Beryllus of Bostra but also the record of a synod 
held at Bostra to investigate the orthodoxy of its bishop. One sus- 
pects that the record of this synod of Bostra was transmitted to 
Caesarea either as an official notification of the synod’s resolution, 
since the church in Caesarea had an interest in the synod because 
it sent Origen and possibly others as participants, or simply as part 
of the works of Origen, since he seems to have played the leading 
role in the discussions with Beryllus.°° 


Bruttius In the Chronicon Eusebius records that Bruttius (Brettius in 
the Armenian version) wrote of the martyrdoms under Domitian, 
including the exile of Flavia Domitilla.°! At HE [II.18.4 Eusebius 


_ & HE VI.20.1: HKxpoCov dé Kate todt0 TAeiovg Adytor Kai ExKANoractiKol Gvdpec, 
OV KOI ETLOTOAKG, Og TPOG GAANAOVS SieCpattov, et vdv omCoLEVaG EbDpEtv EmOpOV. ... 
[2] tovtwv BHpvAdAog ovdv éemiotoAaig Kal OvYYPALUGTwV SiAPdpovS PLAOKAALASG 
Katarédounev, enioxonos 5’ odtog Hv TOV Kate Bootpav ’ApdBov. (“At this time many 
learned churchmen flourished, and it is easy to find the letters that they used to 


write to each other still now preserved.... Of these, Beryllus has left behind, 
together with his letters, various beautiful works; this man was bishop of the Arabs 
at Bostra.”) 


° HE V1.33.3: Kai pépetat ye etc éti vdv Eyypaga tod te Bynpbarov Kai tig du’ adtOV 
yevonévys ovvddov, dHo0d tg ‘Apryévovs mpd¢ adtov CytioeIg Kai Ths AeyBeiouc éni 
ths adtOd naporktas SiaArcEeig Exaoth te TOV TOTE TETPAyLEVOV mEepléxovta. (“And 
there are still extant to this very day records in writing both of Beryllus and of the 
synod that was held on his account, which contain at once the questions Origen 
put to him and the discussions that took place in his own community, and all that 
was done on that occasion” [trans. Oulton].) 

See also the section on Hippolytus below for discussion of Beryllus’ letters and 
the meaning of éyypaga at HE VI.33.3. 

°! Chronicon, p. 192e Helm: scribit Bruttius plurimos Christianorum sub Domitiano fecisse 
martyrium, inter quos et Flaviam Domitillam, Flavia Clementis consults ex sorore neptem, in insu- 
lam Pontiam relegatam quia se Christanam esse testata sit. (“Bruttius writes that very many 
Christians were martyred under Domitian, among them Flavia Domitilla, niece of 
the consul Flavius Clemens by his sister, who was exiled to the island of Pontia 
because she testified that she was a Christian.”) See p. 218 Karst for the Armenian. 
J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (London, 1890), I.1, pp. 46-49, records the 
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refers vaguely to non-Christian historians for these martyrdoms under 
Domitian, including the exile of Flavia Domitilla.* Apparently, Euse- 
bius followed in the HE the entry he wrote in the Chronicon, although 
in the HE he omitted the specific reference to his source.® But, 
Bruttius was probably not Eusebius’ immediate source. Instead, 
Eusebius likely drew the reference to Bruttius, and thus also the story 
of Flavia Domitilla’s exile, from Hegesippus’ Hypomnemata.™ Eusebius 
relied extensively on Hegesippus for the content of H# III.11—20, 
especially for Vespasian’s and Domitian’s measures that affected 
Christians in Palestine, and the report of Flavia Domitilla’s banish- 
ment would conform well to Hegesippus’ information as an illustra- 
tion of Domitian’s persecution. 


Clement of Alexandra Eusebius provides a catalogue of the works of 
Clement of Alexandria (ca. AD 150-215) at HE VI.13. The cata- 
logue begins: “But of Clement the Stromateis, all the eight books, are 
preserved with us, upon which he bestowed the following title, “Titus 
Flavius Clement’s Stromateis of Gnostic Memoirs according to the 
True Philosophy.’”® Eusebius reports that all eight books of the 
Stromateis “are preserved with us,” nap’ nutv o@fovta1, and so it 
appears that Eusebius possessed a complete copy of Clement’s Stromatets, 
whose full title Eusebius likely transcribed directly from his text. At 
the completion of the catalogue Eusebius gives a brief description of 
the Stromateis, how it utilized Scripture as well as Greek and Jewish 
authors. Eusebius clearly demonstrates his firsthand knowledge of this 
text by his report of which disputed scriptural texts Clement referred 


traditional identification of this Bruttius with the Bruttius Praesens of Pliny, Ep. 7.3. 
See R. Syme, Roman Papers, E. Badian, ed. (Oxford, 1979), I1.489—492, for infor- 
mation on this Bruttius’ career. Bruttius is also cited three times by the late chron- 
icler Malalas. 

® HE TI1.18.4:... @¢g Kai tod¢ &ro8ev tod Ka’ Huds Adyov ovyypaeics UN AroKVAGAL 
Taig abtHV Lotoptats tov te SiwyLOV KO TH Ev AdTO LapTUpLa napadodvar... (“so 
that even those writers far from our teaching do not hesitate to relate in their his- 
tories both the persecution and the martyrdoms in it”). 

°§ Lawlor and Oulton, II.88, attribute Eusebius’ omission here to his desultory 
style in following his source. But, perhaps Eusebius did not wish to mention this 
pagan source in his ecclesastical history. 

** For the argument for this identification, see A. J. Carriker, “Seven Unidentified 
Sources in Eusebius’ Historia Ecclestastica,” Nova Doctrina Vetusque, D. Kries et al., edd. 
(New York, 1999), pp. 81-83. 

° HE V1.13.1: tod 6& KAnpevtog Ltpmpateic, ot mates OKT, Tap’ Hulv o@Covtat, 
ods Kai toradtys HEtmoev npoypagis Titov OAaviov KAhEevtos tOv Kate thy GANnOA 
OUoc0gtav yyMoTLKOV DIOLVHLGTOV OTpwLatTeic. The translation is Oulton’s. 
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to and which Christian and Jewish writers he used. Eusebius’ own 
heavy reliance on this work in both the PE and HE further confirms 
the testimony of the catalogue. Eusebius quotes from Books I, HI, 
V, VI, and VII of the Stromateis in HE UI and V and in PE IX, X, 
and XIII, including thirty pages at PE XTII.13.°° 

The second work listed in the catalogue is the Hypotyposes, also in 
eight books: io&pWpot te tovdtorg eiotv ot Exryeypapévor “Yrotunm@oewv 
(HE V1.13.2). At the end of the catalogue, Eusebius returns to the 
Fypotyposes and describes how it provides explanations of the canon 
of Scripture (WE VI.14.1—2); Eusebius then quotes several lines from 
the work (VI.14.3-4); next, Eusebius summarizes Clement’s treat- 
ment of the order of the Gospels (VI.14.5-7). In addition to this 
description of the Hypotyposes, Eusebius twice refers to the work as 
a source (at HE 1.12.2 and II.15.2) and thrice quotes briefly from 
the work (HE IL.1.3 from Hyp. VI; and I.1.4-5 and 11.9.3 from 
Hyp. VIL’ 

The catalogue continues: gotiv 6€ abt Kai mpdg “EAAnvas Adyos 0 
Hpotpentixdg (HE VI.13.3). Eusebius quotes from the Protrepticus ad 
Graecos only in the PE: at length at PE II.3 for criticism of pagan 
rites (eight pages) and at PE IL.6 for the argument that Greek tem- 
ples are but the tombs of men (almost two pages), with a final quo- 
tation at PE IV.16.12-13 as another piece of evidence for the existence 
of human sacrifice (one page). 

Eusebius next lists tpeic te 01 tod émiyeypaupévov Moadaymyod, the 
three books of the Paedagogus; «kai Tig 6 c@CépEvog nAObOLOS OVTMS 
EmLypagets ETEPOG HDTOD Adyosg, and the Quis dives salvetur. Eusebius 
makes no references to the Paedagogus, but he quotes once at length 
from the Quis dwes salvetur in the HE for information about St. John 
the Evangelist (HF III.23.6-19, covering six pages). 

Eusebius further records 16 te epi tod naoya obyypoupa (De pascha), 


°° Although he recognizes that Eusebius drew extensively and directly from 
Clement’s Stromateis, J. Goman, “Utilisation des Stromates de Clément d’Alexandrie 
par Eusébe de Césarée dans la Préparation Evangélique,” Usberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen, ¥. Paschke, ed. (Berlin, 1981), pp. 132-133, suggests that Eusebius 
actually drew the extract of PE XIII.13 from an anthology. There is no need to 
posit such an intermediary. 

 D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, p. 7, has also suggested that the 
Fypotyposes was Eusebius’ source for the legendary meeting of Philo and St. Peter 
in Rome recorded by Eusebius at HE H.17.1. (H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana [Oxford, 
1912], p. 22 and note 3, is unable to identify the source of this passage in his dis- 
cussion of the term Adyog (Kat)éxe1). 
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which Eusebius briefly describes at HE VI.13.9, again indicating his 
direct acquaintance with the work by observing Clement’s reported 
motivation to compose the work and Clement’s own use of Melito 
(of Sardis) and Irenaeus in the work. Eusebius also refers to this 
work at HE IV.26.4 in his discussion of the works of Melito of Sardis, 
repeating much of what is said in the catalogue: that Melito also 
wrote a work De pascha and that Clement not only used Melito’s 
work in his own De pascha but was also prompted to write his De 
Pascha by Melito’s work. 

The remaining works listed in the catalogue are not cited else- 
where in Eusebius’ works. Eusebius records: «oi dvaAéEeig Mepi vyotetac 
Koi Hept KataraArrac, discourses On Fasting and On Slander; «ai o 
IIpotpentikds cig DTOLOVIW 7 TPdG TOS Vewoti PeBantiouévovc, an 
Exhortation to Endurance, or To the Newly Baptized; «oi 0 énvyeypappévos 
Kavov éxxAnoiaotiKds f} mpdc tTovS TovdaiCovtac, a work called 
Ecclesiastical Canon, or To [or Against] the Fudaizers, and dedicated to 
Alexander of Jerusalem.” Presumably, these last four works were like 
the previous six listed in the catalogue and were available to Eusebius 
at Caesarea. Eusebius’ statement that the full eight books of the 
Stromateis “are preserved with us,” indeed, may best be understood 
to apply to all of the works Eusebius recorded in the catalogue. 


Clement of Rome Among the prominent successors of the Apostles 
named at the end of HE III is Clement of Rome, whose works 
Eusebius lists at HE UI.38. Clement’s epistle addressed from the 
church of the Romans to the church of the Corinthians is described 
by Eusebius as “acknowledged by all” (év tH d&v@podoyoupevy rape 
noow, HE II.38.1), the same judgment as that given by Eusebius 
at HE II1.16: tobtov Si) obv OpoAoyovuévn pta emiotoAh wépetar. As 
proof of its acceptance, Eusebius relates that this letter was in the 
past and is in Eusebius’ own day still read in churches (HE III.16) 
and that the letter makes use of the Epistle to the Hebrews (HE 
III.38.1). The letter is undoubtedly the extant first epistle of Clement 
of Rome, and, even though he does not quote from the letter, his 


°§ Rufinus translates these titles: disputatio de ieiunio et de obtrectatione et alius exhorta- 
torius ad patientiam et alius ad neofytos, sed et ille, qui superscribitur Canon ecclestasticus. Item 
alius de his, qui Iudaicum sensum in scripturis sequuntur.... Rufinus thus divides into four 
separate works the Exhortation, and To the Newly Baptized; and the Ecclesiastical Canon; 
and To the Fudaizers. 
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obvious knowledge of it indicates that Eusebius possessed a copy of 
this epistle. This letter was known to many early Christian writers, 
so it was probably not difficult for Eusebius to obtain a copy of it. 
While one suspects that Origen had a copy of Clement’s first epis- 
tle at Caesarea, the strongest evidence of Origen’s use of the epis- 
tle, the quotation of a short passage from | Ep. 20, comes from two 
works not written at Caesarea.” 

A second epistle ascribed to Clement also exists: iotéov 8’ a> Kat 
Sevtépa. tig eivon Agyetar tod KAnpevtos exiotoAn (HE III.38.4). Eusebius 
describes this letter as less well-known than the first epistle and, to 
Eusebius’ knowledge, one not used by ancient Christians. Such infor- 
mation suggests that Eusebius was familiar with what was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome, even though he himself 
seems to have doubted its authenticity (hence Eusebius’ use of Aéyetart). 
One may suppose that this spurious letter, like the first, genuine one, 
was available to Eusebius in the library at Caesarea.” 

Eusebius is sceptical of the authenticity of still other works ascribed 
to Clement of Rome, for they were, he thinks, produced recently. 
These works contain “dialogues of Peter and Apion” and are not 
used by ancient Christians because they lack apostolic orthodoxy.’! 
No “dialogues of Peter and Apion” are extant, but they presumably 


© J. B. Lighfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (London, 1890), vol. I, part 1, pp. 148-200, 
collects the quotations and references to Clement of Rome by patristic authors, 
including those by Origen (pp. 161-162). See Origen, De principis 2.3.6, written at 
Alexandria (HE VI.24); Selecta in Ezechielem 8.3, completed at Athens (HE VI.32.2). 
Even if the sixth book of the Comm. in Johan. was composed at Caesarea (cf. P. 
Nautin, Ongéne, pp. 377-378), the reference at 6.36 need not be firsthand. According 
to Lightfoot, there are possible allusions to 1 Clement at Hom. in Jos. 3.5 (Clement, 
12) and Contra Celsum 4.98 (Clement, 25), both of which works were composed at 
Caesarea. 

” This second epistle may be identified with the extant Second Epistle ascribed 
to Clement that was forged probably in the middle of the second century and that 
is attached to Clement’s genuine epistle in some manuscripts. Cf. Lawlor and Oulton, 
II.111, who argue against Harnack that Eusebius’ statements are a demonstration 
of Eusebius’ direct acquaintance with the Second Epistle of Clement. 

| HE 11.38.5: 76n b& wai étepa noAverf] Kai waKp& CvyyPGULATA ws TOD adtod 
x8es Ka pany tes xponyayov, Métpov Sh Kai “Animvog SiaAdyoug meprexovt.. OV 
odd’ GAWS LVL Tig TAP& Toig RAAALOIS MEpETa, ODSE yap KABAPdV THs KOOTOAIKTS 
OpBoS0Etas &noodCer tov yapaktiipa. (“And now certain persons have brought for- 
ward just recently other wordy and lengthy treatises purporting to be his, contain- 
ing dialogues of Peter, forsooth, and Apion. These are not so much as even mentioned 
by the men of old, nor do they preserve the stamp of apostolic orthodoxy intact” 
[trans. Oulton].) 
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formed part of the literature upon which was based the later pseudo- 
Clementine literature, the Homilies and Recognitions that have in fact 
survived.” It again seems that Eusebius has some familiarity with 
the text named, since in order to declare that no churchmen have 
used these dialogues Eusebius must have been able to recognize 
usages of the text when he encountered them. Eusebius describes 
these dialogues as having been produced Qé¢ kai mponv, “very 
recently,” the same words as were used to describe the production 
of the blasphemous Acta Pilati, which Eusebius says were fabricated 
in the reign of Maximin Daia. Whether these lost dialogues ought 
to be dated to the early fourth century is of course unknown, but 
Eusebius’ language may suggest that the library of Caesarea acquired 
at least these pseudo-Clementine works in Eusebius’ lifetime. 
Whether the library at Caesarea contained any of the other basic 
writings behind the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions is 
uncertain. There may be references to such literature in Origen’s 
work at Caesarea, but the evidence is inconclusive.”’ Nevertheless, if 
some of these basic writings existed at Caesarea and Eusebius con- 
sidered them as unorthodox as the “dialogues of Peter and Apion,” 
then it may be for this reason that Eusebius eschews discussion of 
them. Eusebius emphasizes orthodox and canonical writings in his 
history, referring to traditionally unaccepted writings only when dis- 
cussing the Scriptural canon (cf. HE III.3.2-5, uncanonical writings 
attributed to Peter and Paul; HF III.25.6—-7, works used by heretics). 


Dionysius of Alexandna Eusebius draws extensively from the letters of 
Dionysius of Alexandria at the end of HE VI and in much of HE 
VII. In the preface to HE VII Eusebius even proclaims his depen- 
dence on Dionysius’ letters. ‘These letters were evidently available to 
Eusebius in several collections according to subject: one devoted to 


” Apion figures in discussions with Clement in Hom. 4—6, and Peter and Clement 
appear in Hom. 1. The pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions are commonly 
dated to the fourth century, composed perhaps in Syria, while the underlying basic 
writing is dated to the early third century. Recent bibliography is given by F. S. 
Jones, “Clementines, Pseudo-,” The Anchor Bible Dictionary (1992), I.1061-1062, and 
R. Trevyano, “Clementines, Pseudo-,” EEC I (1992), p. 179. Dom J. Chapman, 
“On the Date of the Clementines,” ZNTW 9 (1908), pp. 21-34 and 147-159, argues 
that the Grundschrift of the pseudo-Clementine works includes the “dialogues of Peter 
and Apion” and was completed after the Council of Nicaea. 

% Cf. Origen, Contra Celsum 1.57 and 6.11 with Hom. Clem. 2.23-24. 
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the Novatianist Controversy, one devoted to the Baptismal Controversy, 
one of Festal Letters, and one devoted to Sabellianism.” In addi- 
tion, Eusebius possessed various other works by Dionysius. 

Sources for the Novatianist Controversy appear at HE VI1.41—46. 
In this section Eusebius quotes from Dionysius’ letter to Fabius of 
Antioch (VI.41.1—42.6); introduces the Novatianist Controversy at 
Rome and lists some letters pertaining to Novatian’s schism (VI1.43); 
returns to quote from Dionysius’ letter to Fabius (V1I.44.2—6); then 
quotes from Dionysius’ letter to Novatus (Novatian in the letter’s 
salutation); and lists other letters written by Dionysius, with a brief 
quotation from a letter to Cornelius of Rome (VI.46). 

Eusebius probably employed two separate collections of letters on 
the Novatianist Controversy, one of letters authored by Dionysius 
(VI.41—42 and 44—46) and the other of letters authored by Cornelius 
of Rome and Cyprian of Carthage (VI.43). Included in the Dionysian 
Novatianist dossier are (1) Dionysius’ letter to Fabius of Antioch 
(quoted at VI.41.1-42.6 and 44.2-6), and (2) Dionysius’ letter to 
Novatus (quoted at VI.45), as well as the letters listed at VI.46: (3) 
to the Egyptians on Repentance; (4) to Conon [or Colon]” of 
Hermopolis on Repentance, which Eusebius notes is “extant” (pépeta); 
(5) to the Flock at Alexandria; (6) to Origen on Martyrdom; (7) to 
the Brethren at Laodicea; (8) to the Brethren in Armenia on 
Repentance; (9) to Cornelius of Rome (from which one line is quoted 
at VI.46.4); (10) “Diaconic” to the Romans sent through Hippolytus, 
a letter Eusebius adds is “extant” (pépetat);”° (11) to the Romans on 
Peace and Repentance;” (12) to the Novatianist Confessors at Rome; 
(13) to the Confessors at Rome Returned to the Church; (14) again 
to the Confessors at Rome Returned to the Church. 

The letters that do not obviously concern Novatianism, such as 


™ The work of H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 152-176, is particularly valuable for 
reconstructing the dossiers at Eusebius’ disposal. Also useful is P. Nautin, Les lettres 
et écrwains chrétiens des II’ et II’ siécles (Paris, 1961), pp. 143-165. 

® E. Schwartz, Die Kirchengeschichte, p. 628, reads Colon, although some MSS and 
Jerome, De viris ill. 69, have Conon. 

7 Tt is unclear what the word diaKoviky, means. Rufinus translates it as de min- 
asters. P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains, pp. 160-161, thinks that Dionysius announced 
his election as bishop in this letter. 

7 HE V1A6.5: totic adtoig b& GAANV neEpi eiphvys SiatonodDtAL, KAI OoadTwS MEPL 
wetavotas (“in addition to these he wrote another letter on peace, and likewise on 
repentance”). H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 157, counts this as two letters. Cf. 
A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchr. Lit., p. 410. 
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those “on Repentance” or that to Origen, did conceivably concern 
the treatment of those who lapsed in the Decian persecution, the 
origin of the Novatianist schism.’* It is plausible enough, then, to 
consider the letters listed above as part of a collection of letters writ- 
ten by Dionysius on the subject of Novatianism. But, while Lawlor 
goes further and suggests that this collection occupied a single roll 
of papyrus, it is difficult to determine whether this hypothesis is true. 

The letters listed at VI.43 are likely part of a separate collection, 
devoted also to Novatianism but not authored by Dionysius of 
Alexandria. Nevertheless, this dossier may be associated with Dionysius’ 
works because it was probably brought to Caesarea’? with the col- 
lection of Dionysius’ letters on Novatianism. As Nautin points out, 
Eusebius states that Dionysius sent his letter to Cornelius after receiv- 
ing a letter from Cornelius against Novatus |Novatian] (VI.46.3). 
Nautin reasonably suspects that Cornelius sent Dionysius the dossier 
of letters catalogued at VI.43.°° Cornelius’ Novatianist dossier includes: 
(1) Cornelius to Fabius of Antioch; (2) Cyprian on Novatian (in 
Latin); (3) Cornelius on the decisions of a synod held in judgment 
of Novatian; and (4) Cornelius to Fabius of Antioch (quoted repeat- 
edly at VI.43.5—20).*! 

Eusebius draws from a collection of seven of Dionysius’ letters on 
the Baptismal Controversy between HE VIL5—9. At VIL5.1—2 Eusebius 
quotes from the “first” letter, to Stephen of Rome on Baptism; at 
VIL.5.4—6 Eusebius quotes from the “second” letter, to Sixtus of 
Rome on Baptism; at VIL.7 Eusebius quotes from the “third” letter, 
to Philemon the Roman Presbyter on Baptism; at VII.8 Eusebius 
quotes from the “fourth” letter, to Dionysius the Roman Presbyter 
(later bishop) on Baptism; and at VIL.9.1—-5 Eusebius quotes from 
the “fifth” letter, to Sixtus of Rome on Baptism. Two other letters 


® Cf. H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 157-158. 

79 At HE V1.43.3 Eusebius begins the catalogue: 4A8ov 8’ obv eig HUGS éni6- 
TOAGL. .. . 

80 P. Nautin, Lettres et écrwains, p. 153. T. D. Barnes, Tertullian: a Historical and 
Laterary Study (Oxford, 1971), p. 6, however, claims that Eusebius found the letters 
of Cyprian and Cornelius in the episcopal archives at Antioch. 

8! P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains, pp. 145-147, identifies the first and fourth letters 
with each other. CG. Andresen, “‘Siegreiche Kirche’ im Aufstieg des Christentums: 
Untersuchungen zu Eusebius von Caesarea und Dionysios von Alexandrien,” ANRW 
II.23.1 (1979), p. 400, follows Nautin in this identification. But, Nautin cannot eas- 
ily explain away the fact that the fourth letter is introduced as kai m&Aw etépa, 
words that suggest another, distinct, fourth letter. 
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are listed as “extant” (gépetat) at VII.9.6, one to Sixtus and the 
church at Rome and one to Dionysius of Rome on Lucian. The 
order of these letters, from first to fifth, is not chronological, since 
the second letter includes a reference to the third and fourth letters 
(cf. VIL.5.6). Evidently, Eusebius made use of Dionysius’ letters on 
baptism in the order in which they were arranged in a dossier. 
Lawlor’s suggestion that these seven letters occupied a single roll of 
papyrus is in this case quite plausible.® 

Approximately ten of Dionysius’ Festal Letters constituted another 
collection. Eusebius provides a catalogue of these “extant” letters 
between HE VII.20—22: (1) to Flavius; (2) to Domitius and Didymus 
(quoted earlier, at VII.11.20—25); (3) to the Presbyters at Alexandria 
and to Others;* (4) to the Brethren in Alexandria; (5) to Hierax, an 
Egyptian Bishop (from which Eusebius then quotes at VII.21.2—10); 
(6) to the Brethren at Alexandria (from which Eusebius then quotes 
at VII.22.2—10); (7) to the Brethren in Egypt; (8) on Sabbath; (9) on 
Discipline; (10) to Hermammon and the Brethren in Egypt (from 
which Eusebius then quotes at VII.23.1—4, as he did earlier at VIL.1 
and 10, and which probably included the rescripts of Gallienus at 
VIL13).° Ten Festal Letters are listed, but the list can only be said 
to be approximate because at HE VII.22.11 Eusebius records the 
existence of “other” letters.*° In addition, one letter seems to be miss- 
ing. Eusebius quotes from Dionysius’ letter against Germanus (mpdc 
Teppovov)? at HE VI.40 and VII.11.2-19, and, though the letter 


® H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 160. C. Andresen, ANRW II.23.1 (1979), p. 396, 
considers Eusebius’ numbering of these letters on baptism to reflect an archival list. 

83 HE VII.20.1: Avovboiog mpd¢ taig SnAMBetoa1g EmiotoAaic adtod ett Kat THC 
EPOMEVAS EOPTAOTIKAS TO THVIKADTA OvvTaTTEL... (“Dionysius, in addition to the 
letters of his that were mentioned, composed at that time also the festal letters 
which are still extant” [trans. Oulton]). The word gépetoi also appears at VII.22.11. 

* Tt is possible that more than one letter is described here (VII.20): npdg tadtatg 
Kal GAANV Toic Kat’ “AAeEvSpeiav ovptpecPutépots émiotoAny Siayapatter Etépoig 
te OOD Siapdpw¢ (“In addition to these he penned also another letter to his fellow- 
presbyters at Alexandria, and to others at the same time in different places” [trans. 
Oulton]). H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 162 and note 1, believes one letter is meant, 
since, if two letters were meant, “we should have expected some such word as 
GAAnv before etéporc.” 

® On Gallienus’ rescripts, see the section below on Gallienus, pp. 206-207. 

8 HE VII.22.11: coi éxi todty maw GAAas Svatvr0dta1. 

87 For the rendering “Against Germanus,” see H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 164. 
H. Pietras, “Lettera pros Germanon di Dionigi Alessandrino: osservazioni e prova 
di ricostruzione,” Gregorianum 71 (1990), p. 573, without reference to Lawlor, comes 
to the same conclusion. Pietras, pp. 582-583, also suggests that part of Dionysius’ 
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concerns Dionysius’ behavior during the persecutions of Decius and 
Valerian, as some of Dionysius’ other Festal Letters do, it is not 
named in Eusebius’ list of the Festal Letters. This letter, however, 
may have had another title under which it was included in the cat- 
alogue at HE VII.20—22, such as one of the letters to the brethren 
at Alexandria or in Egypt (numbers 3, 4, or 7).°° 

At HE VII.26.1 Eusebius lists Dionysius’ “extant” (gépovtat) let- 
ters on the heresy of Sabellianism: (1) to Ammon of Bernice against 
Sabellius; (2) to Telesphorus; (3) to Euphranor; (4) again to Ammon 
and Euphranor. Also forming part of this collection of letters are 
the four letters (or books: tésoapa ovyypé&pupata) on Sabellianism 
Dionysius addressed to Dionysius, the bishop of Rome. One is fur- 
thermore tempted to assign to this collection the work from which 
Eusebius quotes at PE VII.19. Eusebius introduces the extract from 
this work at PE VII.18.13:... Avovuciov, 6g év 1© rpotw tov Ipod 
LaPerArov adt@ yeyvvaopévev.... Mras capitalizes the word Hpdéc 
and in his apparatus treats the Ilpdc LaBéAAtov as a separate work 
of Dionysius known only through Eusebius. But Feltoe attributes the 
extract at PE VIL.19 to a Refutation and Defense ("EXeyyog coi “Arodoyia), 
fragments of which are preserved by Athanasius and which Feltoe 
also identifies with the four books Dionysius addressed to Dionysius 
of Rome (listed at HE VI.26.1). The work cited at PE VII.19 does, 
according to Eusebius, come from the first book of Dionysius’ “exerci- 
tations”, to use Gifford’s translation, against Sabellius, a rather vague 
title that could certainly be a shorthand reference to the first of 
Dionysius’ four books sent to Dionysius of Rome.® Dionysius did, 
however, write other letters not described by Eusebius, so it is pos- 
sible that, if the [lpg LaBéAAov was a letter, Eusebius did not explic- 
itly name it in the HE.” 


letter (VII.11.6-11), a scene of interrogation before the provincial authority, was 
inserted later by Eusebius, but his evidence for this hypothesis is not strong. 

88 This is the suggestion of H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 164-165. 

89K. Mras, Die PE, 1.401; C. L. Feltoe, Avovvotov Aetwava: the Letters and Other 
Remains of Dionysius of Alexandria (Cambridge, 1904), pp. 167-168, with the text of 
PE VII.19 printed as part of the Refutation and Defense on pp. 182-185. G. Schroeder, 
SC #215 (Paris, 1975), pp. 109 and 264-265 with notes 2-4, observes that 
J. Marcoux, Les fragments de la Réfutation et Apologie de Denys d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1967), 
pp. 136-146, supports Feltoe’s attribution, but Schroeder himself suggests that the 
extract at PE VII.19 could come from one of Dionysius’ various letters against 
Sabellius referred to at HE VIL6 and 26.1. 

° HE VII.26.2 begins: Koi mretovg b& napa tadtas eioiv adtod nap’ Hiv émto- 
todai... (“and there are in addition to these many letters of his in our possession”). 
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Perhaps one of the letters in Eusebius’ possession but not discussed 
by him in the HE is that sent by Dionysius to Theotecnus of Caesarea 
after Origen’s death. ‘The existence of the letter is known only through 
Photius’ entry on Stephanus Gobarus, but, if the reference is to be 
trusted, such a letter must have been available in the library at 
Caesarea.”! Like Dionysius’ letter to Origen on martyrdom, to which 
Eusebius refers at HE VI.46.2, this letter may well have been col- 
lected in Origen’s correspondence. 

Dionysius also wrote longer works in the form of letters, and at 
HE V1I.26.2 Eusebius names several of these works. Eusebius lists a 
work addressed to ‘Timothy On Nature, which must have occupied 
more than one book. Excerpts are taken from this same work at PE 
XIV.23-27 for its criticisms of Epicureanism. Eusebius then names 
a book On Temptations addressed to Euphranor. At HE VII.26.3 
Eusebius returns to Dionysius’ letters, naming one addressed to 
Basilides, bishop of Pentapolis, in which Dionysius claims to have 
written an exegesis of the beginning of Ecclesiastes, and generically 
recording the existence of various other letters to Basilides.*? A com- 
plete record of Dionysius’ letters would also include Dionysius’ let- 
ter to the synod of Antioch that sat in judgment of Paul of Samosata 
in 268 (cf. HE VII.27.2), but this letter was contained in a separate 
dossier of the synod’s acta and not in any collection of Dionysius’ 
correspondence (cf. HE VII.30.3). 

A last work that is not included in any of the catalogues of 
Dionysius’ letters is the Tepi énayyeArov (On Promises) in two books 
and directed against millenarianism. Eusebius quotes from the sec- 
ond book of this work at HE III.28.4—5 and from the beginning of 


*' Photius, cod. 232 (V.79 Henry). 

° HE VI1.26.2:... Kai dt Kai moAvereic Adyou év EXtGTOATS YAPAKTHPL ypapéevtec, 
Os O1 TEpi EvoEws, TiLoBEw TH nOALd51 TPooMEPOVNHEVOL, KAI O TEP TELPAGLOV, OV 
Kai adtov Evepévopt avatéBercev. [3] éxi tobtoig Kai Baoretdn tOv Kate Thy 
Hevténodw nopouctov éxioxdrw ype&oov, pnotv Eavtov sig tov Gp énynow nerorfjoBar 
tod "ExxAnoiaotod, Siapdpovgs 8’ Hutv [te] Kal TPdg TODTOV KaTAAEAOITEV EMLOTOAKG. 
(“And we have many letters of his besides these, and moreover lengthy books writ- 
ten in epistolary form, such as those on Nature, addressed to Timothy his boy, and 
that on temptations which also he dedicated to Euphranor. In addition to these, 
in writing also to Basilides, bishop of the communities in the Pentapolis, he says 
that he himself had written an exposition of the beginning of Ecclesiastes; and he 
has left behind for our benefit various other letters addressed to this person” [trans. 
Oulton].) 
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the work at HE VII.24.4—5, with other extracts, probably also from 
the first book, at VII.24.6-9 and VII.25.% 

Eusebius thus possessed a very full collection of the works of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, particularly of his letters. It is, of course, 
difficult to know how so many of Dionysius’ works reached Caesarea. 
While Andresen has suggested that Eusebius himself engaged in 
research at the episcopal archive at Alexandria and brought back to 
Caesarea such collections as those of the Novatianist and Baptismal 
letters, Nautin’s more cautious observation that Dionysius’ letters 
could have circulated after his death (ca. 265) seems more sensible.” 
It may be worth recalling that the library at Caesarea had earlier 
connections with Alexandria than Eusebius’, for Pamphilus had stud- 
ied there under Pierius. All of these men, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Pierius, and Pamphilus, belonged, to varying degrees, to the Origenist 
theological school,” and it may be more plausible to think that 
Pamphilus acquired the works of Dionysius of Alexandria. 


Appendix: the Rescnpt of Gallienus Eusebius treats the persecution of 
Valerian at HE VII.10—-12, relying primarily on the testimony of 
Dionysius of Alexandria. At HE VII.13 Eusebius records the death 
of Valerian and the change of policy toward Christians that resulted 
from the accession of Gallienus. According to Eusebius, immediately 
upon his accession Gallienus issued edicts (616 zpoypappct@v) to halt 
the persecution and sent a rescript (6v’ &vtvypagfic) to bishops.°° A 
copy of this rescript is then produced. ‘This letter was sent by Gallienus 
to the bishops Dionysius, Pinnas, and Demetrius and concerns the 
restoration of Christian places of worship. It is widely accepted that 


°% HE TII.28.3: Avovbois... év devtép@ tov “Enayyedi@v.... HE VII.24.1: te 
Tlepi éxayyaAidv S00 ovyypéupata.... HE VII.24.3: cat& thy &pyiv uvnpovedous. ... 

* P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains, p. 165; C. Andresen, ANRW II.23.1 (1979), pp. 
413-414. Andresen conjectures (pp. 407-408) that Eusebius was able to perform 
this research during his flight to Egypt in the Great Persecution (ca. 311-313) and 
before the first edition of the HE (which Andresen puts in 312-313, though Burgess’s 
chronology, followed in this study, makes 313-314 preferable). 

°® Pamphilus was, of course, a great defender of Origen, while Pierius was called 
the “Young Origen” (see below on him). Dionysius’ Origenism has been challenged 
by W. A. Bienert, Dionysius von Alexandnen: zur Frage des Origenismus im dritten Jahrhundert, 
PTS 21 (Berlin, 1978); but see the discussion of T. Vivian, St. Peter of Alexandria, 
Bishop and Martyr (Philadelphia, 1988), pp. 110-126. 

°F Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (81 BC-AD 337) (Ithaca, NY, 1977), 
p. 571, argues that the rescript was a subscriptio, a reply to a simple petition (libellus), 
and not an epistula, which would have been issued in response to a formal delegation. 
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the Dionysius named is the bishop of Alexandria, the other two bish- 
ops likewise coming from Egypt.*’ Andresen, again, proposes that 
Eusebius found this rescript in the eiscopal archive of Alexandria.” 
But it may be more likely that Eusebius found the rescript among 
those of Dionysius’ works in his possession. The rescript was prob- 
ably included in or attached as an appendix to Dionysius’ letter to 
Hermammon, the last letter in Eusebius’ list of Dionysius’ Festal 
Letters (HE VIL.22.12). Eusebius earlier (HE VII.10) quoted from 
this letter to describe how Valerian turned from tolerance to perse- 
cution of Christians, and later, in his list of Dionysius’ Festal Letters 
(HE VII.22.12), Eusebius indicates that this letter made mention of 
the peace under Gallienus.*? After quoting Gallienus’ rescript, Eusebius 
adds that another order “is extant” (pépetat), this one to other bish- 
ops and concerning the restoration of cemeteries.'°° This rescript was 
presumably appended to the other rescript in Dionysius’ letter to 
Hermammon. 


Gaus of Rome Among the prominent churchmen of the early third 
century, Eusebius names a certain Gaius, whose dialogue with the 
Montanist Proclus 7A@ev 5é cic Hac, “has come down to us,” that 
is, has come into Eusebius’ possession (HE VI1.20.3).!°' There are 
three quotations from this dialogue: HF II.25.7; U1.28.2; and HI.31.4. 


” W. H. C. Frend, “Which Dionysius? (Eusebius, HE, VU, 13),” Latomus 36 
(1977), pp. 164-167. 

* C. Andresen, ANRW II.23.1 (1979), p. 414. 

° HE V11.22.12: ‘Epucppawvi 68 réAw coi toig kat’ Aiyuntov &dedooig bu’ émo- 
TOATS OMIADY . . . Tg KATH TOV TAAALVoV eipyvns ExtttvhoKetar (“Addressing a let- 
ter to Hermammon again and the bretheren in Egypt... he mentions the peace 
under Gallienus”). Although most dates of Dionysius’ letters are not secure, this let- 
ter was written between 261 and 262: see W. A. Bienert, Dionysius von Alexandria zur 
Frage des Ongensmus, p. 156. At HE VII.13 Eusebius records that Gallienus’ rescript 
was translated from Latin. Eusebius does not state that he translated the rescript 
himself (as he did Hadrian’s rescript: HE IV.8.8). He may have found the rescript 
already rendered into Greek but with a note that it had originally been written in 
Latin. 

100 HE VIL.13: Kai GAAN Sé tod adtod SidtaErg PEpetat, Tv TP Etépovs Em1oKdn0vG 
nerointar... (“another command of his is extant that he addressed to the other 
bishops”). 

Ol HE VI1.20.3: HAOev Sé cic Huds Kai Taiov, Aoyrwté:tov cvbpdc, SidAoyos éxi 
‘Pons kata Zepvpivov rpdg IIpdKAov tig KatH Opbyac aipécews DEPUAYODVTH KEKI- 
vnpévoc.... (“There has also come down to us a dialogue set in motion at Rome 
in the time of Zephyrinus by Gaius, a most learned man, with Proclus, champion 
of the Phrygian heresy. . . .”) 
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Eusebius’ language in the introductions to these three quotations fur- 
ther demonstrates that he possessed a copy of this same work, since 
Eusebius uses similar language to describe the work, twice naming 
Proclus and twice calling it an “investigation,” and once he also 
describes it as “extant” (év th epopévy adtod CntHoe1).'° Some schol- 
ars have suggested that Eusebius found Gaius’ work in the library 
of Jerusalem, which Eusebius praises at HE VI.20.1 for preserving 
the letters of the prominent churchmen of the early third century 
(contemporaries of Alexander of Jerusalem), but Gaius’ dialogue can 
hardly have been considered a letter.'"> However that may be, Eusebius 
certainly made a copy of the dialogue for the library at Caesarea, 
for the dialogue is evidently in Eusebius’ possession. 


Heracleon A Gnostic named Heracleon seems to have written a com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John that Origen used throughout his 
own Commentary on John. Because he cites Heracleon in both the por- 
tions of his commentary that were composed at Alexandria and in 
later books that were composed at Caesarea, it is likely that Origen 
brought Heracleon’s work with him to Caesarea.'** 


Hermas Discussion of the authentic writings of SS. Peter and Paul 
leads Eusebius at HE I.3.6 to Hermas’ book, The Shepherd, t tod 
Tlowévog BiBAtov, which is accepted as canonical by some and rejected 
by others.!° Eusebius explains that The Shepherd has been proclaimed 


102 HE 11.25.6:... ovddév 88 Arttov Kai éxxAnoaotikds cvip, Péaog Svopa, Kote. 
Zepvpivov ‘Papatov yeyovas éxtoxonov: 0g dij IpdKAw tig Kate Opbyas tporotapéve@ 
wouns eyypaous SiarexOeic ... pnotv (“and in no less a degree, too, the churchman 
named Gaius, who lived when Zephyrinus was bishop of the Romans; he says in the 
discussions written down that he had with Proclus, the leader of the Phrygian 
heresy . . .”). 

HE 111.28.1: Ténog, od paves Sn mpdtepov napatéBe pon, év th gepouévy adtod 
Cytihoet txdtH nEpi adtOd . . . pnoiv [Cerinthus] ypager. (“Gaius, whose words I have 
already quoted earlier, writes these things about him [Cerinthus] in his extant 
investigation.”) 

HE 111.31.4: xai év 16 Patou 88, ob pixpo mpdoBev guvioOnuev, Siaddyw Ipd«Ao«, 
TpOg Ov Exoreito tiv CytHow... ovtw gyotv. (“And in Gaius’ dialogue, which we 
mentioned a little before, Proclus, against whom he made his investigation... says 
thus.”) 

108 See Lawlor and Oulton, II.207; see also Chapter I, pp. 69-72, on the library 
at Jerusalem. 

0! For example, Origen cites Heracleon at Comm in Johan. 2.8 and 15; 6.2, 12, 
23, and 38; 10.9, and 19. Book Two of Origen’s commentary was composed at 
Alexandria, while Books Six and Ten were composed at Caesarea: see P. Nautin, 
Origéne, pp. 377-380. 

'0 Eusebius identifies the Hermas of Romans 16:14 with the author of The 
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in churches and that some of the early Fathers used the work.'” 
Eusebius must have known the text of The Shepherd to be able to 
identify passages from it in other churchmen’s works, and in any 
case it was probably not difficult to obtain a copy of the work. 
Origen himself was one of the earlier writers who referred to The 


Shepherd.\"’ 


Eippolytus ‘Twice Eusebtus names a certain Hippolytus. At HE VI.20.1 
Eusebius marks the existence of learned churchmen in the time of 
Caracalla. These men left behind letters that could still be found in 
the library established by Alexander at Jerusalem, a library, Eusebius 
adds, that he has used for the composition of the HE. At HE V1.20.2 
Eusebius names one of these learned churchmen, Beryllus, bishop of 
Bostra, who has left behind letters and other works. “Likewise,” con- 
tinues Eusebius, “there is also Hippolytus, himself also the leader of 
another church somewhere.”!” The chapter ends at HE VI.20.3 with 
the notice of Gaius of Rome, the author of a dialogue with Proclus. 
This first notice of Hippolytus may be set aside temporarily so that 
the fuller second notice can be considered. 

At HE VI1.22 Eusebius provides a catalogue of the writings of 
Hippolytus, no doubt the same Hippolytus as that named at HE 
VI.20.2. This Hippolytus is traditionally identified with Hippolytus 
of Rome, the presbyter who accused Pope Callistus of heresy and 
became himself the first anti-pope. According to the traditional view, 


Shepherd. Lawlor and Oulton, H.81, think this identification depends upon Origen, 
In Rom. 10.31. The work is traditionally dated to the middle of the second century: 
see J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht, 1950), p. 92, for the date of 140-150; A. Hilhorst, 
“Hermas,” RAC XIV (108-109) (1988), col. 682, for the date of 130-150. On the 
other hand, S. Tugwell, The Apostolic Fathers (London, 1989), p. 47 and note 1 on 
p. 63, thinks a date between 60 and 80 possible, while J. C. Wilson, Toward a 
Reassessment of the Shepherd of Hermas: Its Date and Its Pneumatology (Lewiston, NY, 1993), 
pp. 9-61 argues for a date between 80 and 100. The Shepherd is classed among the 
uncanonical writings (vé801) by Eusebius at HE III.25.4. 

06 HE TI1.3.6: d0ev Hn Kai év éexxAnotais topev adtd SednLooievpevov, Kai TOV 
TOAGITETOV SE OVYYPAHEWV KEXYPUNEvOdS TIVEs AdTO KateiAnoa. (“Hence, as we know, 
it has actually come to be read publicly in churches; and that some of the oldest 
writers have used it is a fact which I have received by tradition” [trans. Oulton].) 

'” For example, see Origen, Hom. in Lucam 35.3; Comm. in Rom. 10.31; Philocalia, 
8.3 [Comm. in Hoseam]|; Hom. in Jos. 10.1; Hom in Ez. 13.3; Comm. in Mat. 14.2; Hom. 
in Num. 8.1; Hom in hb. Jesu Nave [Jos.], 10.1. On the popularity of Hermas among 
the early Fathers, see H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 109 and note 85: citations 
of Hermas appear in Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and in P. Mich. 
130 and P. Oxy 3528 (of the second and third centuries). 

108 HE V1.20.2: woabtas 6& Kai ‘Innddvtog, etépas TOV KAI ADTOG TPOEDTNG EKKANOIAG. 
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some of Hippolytus of Rome’s works are inscribed on a statue that 
was discovered in 1551 and that is now at the entrance to the 
Vatican library.'°? This view of Hippolytus and his works has, how- 
ever, been challenged, most notably by P. Nautin, who argues that 
some of the works commonly attributed to Hippolytus of Rome ought 
to be assigned instead to a certain “Josipos,” and most recently by 
A. Brent, who conjectures the existence of several different authors 
of works in the Hippolytan corpus.''!® The scholarly dispute over the 
authorship of works assigned to Hippolytus of Rome must currently 
be said to stand unresolved. It is not, however, now necessary to 
investigate all of the questions that surround the Hippolytan corpus, 
since the present concern is to ascertain only what works Eusebius 
possessed that were attributed, correctly or not, to Hippolytus. 
Eusebius lists seven works by Hippolytus, none of which is quoted 
in the HE. After describing the first work in the list, Eusebius states, 
“Of the rest of his works, these are the ones that have come down 
to us,” tOv dé Aoimov adtOD ovyypaLUctov TH cic Nuds éABdvta gotiv 
té6e, and at the end of the catalogue Eusebius observes, “You would 
find very many other works preserved also among many people,” 
TAElOte Te GAAG Ka TAPG TOAAOIs edpotg av o@CduEva. The implica- 
tion of these statements is that, while Eusebius knows that other 
works by Hippolytus exist in the libraries of other men, he provides 
an accurate record of the Hippolytan works in his possession.'!! 
The first work listed is 16 Hepi tod réoya obyypaupa, which Eusebius 
describes as a canon of sixteen years on the date of Easter from the 
first year of the reign of Alexander Severus.''* This work is likely a 


109 See M. Marcovich, ed., Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium, PTS 25 (Berlin, 
1986), pp. 1-17; C. Scholten, “Hippolytus II (von Rom),” RAC XV (1991), cols. 
492-551. For the statue, see M. Guarducci, “La statua di ‘Sant’ Ippolito’,” Ricerche 
su Ippolito, Studia Ephemeridis “Augustinianum” 13 (Rome, 1977), pp. 17-30. 

"© P. Nautin, Hippolyte et Josipe (Paris, 1947); Idem, Les lettres et écrivains chrétiens 
des H* et IH’ siécles (Paris, 1961), pp. 177-190; A. Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman 
Church in the Third Century: Communities in Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch- 
Bishop, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 31 (Leiden, 1995). 

"There is no reason to believe, as does P. Nautin, Lettres, pp. 256-257, that 
Eusebius’ statement at the end of the catalogue indicates that Eusebius simply spared 
himself the trouble of naming the many other works by Hippolytus in his posses- 
sion. Thus Nautin’s hypothesis that Jerome’s record of Hippolytus’ works at De varis 
all. 61 was copied, through Eusebius’ Vita Pamphil, from Pamphilus’ catalogue of 
the works at the libarary at Caesarea ought to be rejected. 

M2 HE V1.22: tote dito. Kai ‘Inndrvtoc ovvtattwv, Wete TActotov GAAOV DTOLWNLATOV 
Kai 10 Mepi tod néoyo nenointor obypaupa, ev @ TOV xpdvov Gvaypagiy éExBELevos 
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version of the table of dates inscribed on the sides of the throne of 
the Vatican statue: this table, like the work Eusebius describes, falls 
into a sixteen-year cycle beginning with the first year of Alexander 
Severus’ reign. Eusebius supplies only titles of the remaining works: 
Eig ti ‘E€orepov (On the Hexaemeron); Eig t& peta thv “E€arpepov (On 
the Things That Happened after the Hexaemeron [Gen. 2ff.]); Tpog Mapkiova 
(Against Marcion); Eig t0 *Aiopo. (On the Song); Eig wépy tod ‘TeCexmA (On 
Parts of Ezekiel); epi tod n&oxa (On Pascha); and Ipog ancoug thc 
aipéoetc (Against All Heresies), a work that probably ought to be 
identified with the Syntagma known to Photius as one of Hippolytus’ 
works.!1% 

Lawlor is probably correct to explain the work On Pascha as the 
same as the Paschal Canon described by Eusebius at the beginning 
of the chapter. Eusebius seems to have described the Paschal Canon 
before listing the other Hippolytan works in his possession because 
the Paschal Canon provided a specific date for Hippolytus in the 
time of Alexander Severus, whose reign is introduced at HE VI.21.""" 
The apparent reiteration of On Pascha later in the chapter occurs 
simply because Eusebius here includes the work in a full listing of 
Hippolytus’ works. Whether or not Lawlor is also correct to propose 
that this catalogue represents the contents of a single papyrus roll, 
the introductory words t@v dé AoinOv ... €otiv té5e indicate a com- 
plete list of the works of Hippolytus in Eusebius’ possession. 

Important evidence for the view that Hippolytus wrote (and Eusebius 


Kol Two. KaVOove. ExKa1SEeKHETNp{S0¢ TEpi TOD T&G TPOVEic, éxi Td RPOtOV Etos adtOKPE- 
topos “AAeEdivdpov tovs xpdvovg meprypdger. (“At that very time also Hippolytus, 
besides very many other memoirs, composed the treatise On the Pascha, in which he 
sets forth a register of the times and puts forward a certain canon of a sixteen- 
years cycle for the Pascha, using the first year of the Emperor Alexander as a ter- 
minus in measuring his dates” [trans. Oulton].) 

3 Photius seems to refer to Against All Heresies at his cod. 121: Hw 8& 16 obvtaypo 
Kote aipgsewv AB’, &pynv norobuevov AooWeavodtc, Kai wéxpt Nontod Kai NontiavOv 
dvoAGUBdvov (“And there was the Syntagma against thirty-two heresies, which begins 
with the Dositheans and goes down to Noetus and the Noetians”). Hippolytus seems 
to refer to the Syntagma at Refutatio omnium haeresium (Elenchos), Proem. 1: ov [sc. 
heretics] Koi méAo1 wetpiog te Sdypata é€eBéuebar, od Kote Aentov énvdetEavtec, HAAG 
GdpopepGs eAéyEavtes... (“the dogmas of even the ancient [heretics] we exhibited 
fairly, not displaying them in detail but examining them in a general way”). Some 
scholars also identify this work with the extant Contra Noetum: see C. P. Bammel, 
“The State of Play with Regard to Hippolytus and the Contra Noetum,” Heythrop 
Journal 31 (1990), pp. 195-199. 

‘4 AL J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 151-152. 
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possessed) two separate works On Pascha occurs in Jerome’s catalogue 
of Hippolytus’ works.''!® Jerome, however, though he includes more 
works in his list than does Eusebius in his, is heavily dependent on 
Eusebius for his information and follows him closely. Brent contends 
that Jerome makes a distinction between the Paschal Ganon and a 
Scriptural commentary On Pascha, but Jerome does not really main- 
tain a firm classification of Scriptural commentaries.'!® Although 
Jerome introduces the majority of Hippolytus’ works as Scriptural 
commentaries, this classification applies only to the first works men- 
tioned, for Jerome also includes in this list the De resurrectione, Contra 
Marcionem, and Adversus omnes haereses, as well as the De pascha. Jerome’s 
listing of De pascha, then, may well be a reference to the same work 
that Eusebius reports as Ilept tod né&oyo. Finally, it may be noted 
that another piece of evidence used to justify the existence of two 
separate works On Pascha, a Paschal homily attributed to Hippolytus, 
cannot be conclusively linked to Hippolytus, much less to the On 
Pascha named by Eusebius.'"” 

Eusebius can therefore be said to have known seven works by a 
churchman named Hippolytus. To question whether Eusebius pos- 
sessed more than the seven works listed at HE VI.22 requires an 


"5 Jerome, De viris ill. 61: Hippolytus, cuiusdam ecclesiae episcopus (nomen quippe urbis 
scire non potui) in ratione paschae et temporum canone scripsit et usque ad primum annum 
Alexandri imperatoris sedecim annorum circulum, quem Graeci éxxodsexaetmnptda. vocant, rep- 
perit, et Eusebio, qui super eodem pascha decem et novem annorum circulum, id est, 
évvenkatdexaetnpida composuit, occasionem dedit. Scripsit nonnullos in scripturas commentar- 
wos, e€ quibus haec repperi: In Hexaemeron, In Exodum, In Canticum Canticorum, In Genesim, 
In Kachariam, De Psalmis, In Esaiam, De Daniele, De Apocalypsi, De Proverbiis, De Ecclesiaste, 
De Saul et Pythonissa, De Antichristo, De resurrectione, Contra Marcionem, De pascha, Adversus 
omnes haereses, et TpooopiAtav de Laude Domini Salvatoris. (“Hippolytus, bishop of a 
certain church (to be sure, I have been unable to learn the name of the city), wrote 
on the reckoning of Easter and the canon of dates, and he devised a cycle of six- 
teen years, which the Greeks call éxxaidexaetnptda, up to the first year of the 
emperor Alexander. He gave occasion to Eusebius to devise a cycle of nineteen 
years for the same Easter, that is, he composed an évveaxa1dexaetnptda. He wrote 
several commentaries on the Scriptures, of which I have found: On the Hexaemeron, 
On Exodus, On the Canticle of Canticles, On Genesis, On Zechariah, On the 
Psalms, On Isaiah, On Daniel, On the Apocalypse, On Proverbs, On Ecclesiastes, 
On Saul and the Pythoness, On the Antichrist, On Resurrection, Against Marcion, 
On Pascha, Against All Heresies, and a Homily in Praise of the Lord Our Savior.”) 

"6 A. Brent, Hippolytus, pp. 310-311. 

"7 See P. Nautin, Homélies Paschales I: une homélie inspirée du traité sur la Paque 
@’Hippolyte, SC. #27 (Paris, 1950). A. Brent, Hippolytus, pp. 311-327, sets out the 
evidence for the relationship between this homily (and other homilies ordinarily 
ascribed to St. John Chrysostom) and Hippolytus’ On Pascha. 
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examination of the first reference to Hippolytus, that at HE VI.20.2. 
There has been some scholarly controversy over Eusebius’ stated 
ignorance of Hippolytus’ see in this passage. For if it is granted that 
Eusebius was truly unable to learn the name of Hippolytus’ see from 
any of the works listed at HE VI.22, then perhaps, some scholars 
suppose, Eusebius could have found the name of the see in one of 
Hippolytus’ letters, which may have been available in the library at 
Jerusalem, which contained letters of the notable churchmen of this 
period (HE VI.20.1). Frickel argues that Eusebius knew Hippolytus 
was a bishop (xpoeotmc) of Rome from Hippolytus’ letters, which 
Eusebius did in fact find in the library at Jerusalem, but that Eusebius 
suppressed this information because Hippolytus was schismatic.'" 

Simonetti, on the other hand, denies that Eusebius knew any letters 
by Hippolytus and maintains that Eusebius was truly ignorant of 
Hippolytus’ see. According to Simonetti, the structure of HE VI.20 
shows that Eusebius did not know any letters by Hippolytus. ‘Thus, 
Eusebius places Hippolytus’ name between that of Beryllus of Bostra, 
who wrote letters but also other works, and that of Gaius, who wrote 
a single dialogue and, apparently, no letters. The connective moabtas 
may indicate that Hippolytus composed only works, like Gaius, and 
not both works and letters, like Beryllus. Moreover, Eusebius does 
not list any letters at HE VI.22, and Eusebius can hardly be accused 
of suppressing the existence of such letters out of fear of revealing 
the schism at Rome, since Beryllus himself can be considered a schis- 
matic bishop (cf. HE VI.33)."1° 

Responding to Simonetti, Brent argues that, because Eusebius 
never returns to discuss the letters of Beryllus of Bostra after HE 
VI1.20.2 (the éyypaga of HE VI.33.3, claims Brent, indicates the tra- 
ditions of the Church and not any kind of letters), one cannot deny 
the existence of Hippolytus’ letters without denying the existence of 
Beryllus’ letters.'*” Although he believes that Eusebius omitted discussion 


8 J. Frickel, Das Dunkel um Hippolyt von Rom, ein Lésungsversuch: die Schriften Elenchos 
und Contra Noétum, Grazer Vheologische Studien 13 (Graz, 1988), pp. 3-9. Frickel 
moderates his position slightly in “Ippolito di Roma, scrittore e martire,” Nuove 
nicerche su Ippolito, Studia Ephemeridis “Augustinianum” 30 (Rome, 1989), pp. 24—25, 
for here he contends that Eusebius probably could have learned the name of 
Hippolytus’ see from his manuscripts of Hippolytus’ works, if not from his letters. 

"9M. Simonetti, “Aggiornamento su Ippolito,” Nuove ricerche su Ippolito, Studia 
Ephemeridis “Augustinianum” 30 (Rome, 1989), pp. 76-79. 

20 A. Brent, Hippolytus, pp. 391-397. Cf. p. 393: “We cannot therefore deny the 
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of Hippolytus’ letters out of confusion, rather than out of a desire 
to hide the Roman schism, Brent supports Frickel’s view that Eusebius 
knew letters by Hippolytus, since he believes the word ®oodtw> con- 
nects Hippolytus to Beryllus and indicates that Hippolytus, like 
Beryllus, composed letters. 

The essential question is: did Eusebius possess any of Hippolytus’ 
letters? Simonetti is probably correct to answer this question in the 
negative. At the beginning of HE VI.20, Eusebius introduces the 
learned churchmen of the early third century, men who have left 
letters behind for Eusebius to find in Alexander’s library at Jerusalem. 
It is an illustration of Eusebius’ desultory style that he names Beryllus 
of Bostra as one of these churchmen who wrote letters (as well as 
other works) but then passes on to Hippolytus and Gaius, men who 
did not necessarily compose letters but who certainly flourished in 
the early third century. Hippolytus may even have been added to 
this chapter as an afterthought, for Eusebius knows to reserve the 
full catalogue of Hippolytus’ works for HE VI.22, within the reign 
of Alexander Severus, which is introduced at HE VI.21. 

Brent sets up a dilemma whereby the denial of the existence of 
Hippolytus’ letters entails the denial of the existence of Beryllus’ let- 
ters simply because Eusebius does not discuss the letters and works 
of Beryllus elsewhere, as he does the works of Hippolytus. But 
Eusebius seems to have intended the brief notice of Beryllus of Bostra 
at HE VI.20.2 to suffice as the catalogue of Beryllus’ works. Eusebius 
did not discuss Beryllus’ letters elsewhere, then, precisely because he 
recorded their existence, as well as the existence of Beryllus’ various 
other works, at HE VI.20.2.'"! The report of Beryllus’ discussion with 
Origen at HE VI.33, the only other reference to Beryllus, would be 
an awkward place to discuss Beryllus’ letters and “beautiful” works 
because the emphasis in this chapter lies on Origen’s successful han- 
dling of Beryllus’ heterodoxy. There ought to be no expectation of 


absence [sic; existence?] of letters of Hippolytus because these are not mentioned 
further by Eusebius in his text, since then we would have to deny the existence of 
Beryllus’ letters too.” 

"! Tt may seem curious that Eusebius does not describe these works at all. But, 
at least in the case of Beryllus’ letters, there is some precedence for foregoing descrip- 
tion, since Eusebius reports the existence of “other letters” by Serapion of Antioch 
at HE VI.12, although here Eusebius has already named and quoted from another 
of Serapion’s letters. 
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more discussion of Beryllus’ works because the existence of his own 
compositions has already been recorded.!”* 

While it is true that Eusebius sometimes omits works from his cat- 
alogues,'* it is important to look at the evidence beyond the cata- 
logue of Hippolytus’ work at HE VI.22. Simonetti’s explanation of 
HE V1.20.2 and the explanation of the whole of HE VI.20 presented 
here demonstrate that Eusebius found letters by Beryllus of Bostra 
in the library at Jerusalem but not letters of Hippolytus. 


Ignatius of Antioch At HE W1.36.1-2 Eusebius marks Polycarp of 
Smyrna, Papias of Hierapolis, and Ignatius of Antioch as distin- 
guished churchmen of Trajan’s reign. The remainder of the chap- 
ter is devoted to Ignatius of Antioch. Eusebius reports the story of 
Ignatius’ journey through Asia to Rome, where Ignatius was to be 
killed by wild animals, a story (Adyog éxet) that Eusebius clearly knows 
from Ignatius’ own letters. These letters are listed at HE I1.36.5-6 
and 10.'** From Smyrna, Ignatius wrote a letter to the church at 
Ephesus, a letter to the church at Magnesia on the Meander, and 
a letter to the church at Tralles (36.5), as well as a letter to the 
church of the Romans (36.6). Eusebius then adds a colorful quota- 
tion from Ignatius’ epistle ad Romanos illustrating Ignatius’ zeal for 
martyrdom (36.7—9). From Troas, Ignatius wrote a letter to the 
church at Philadelphia, a letter to the church at Smyrna, and a sep- 
arate letter to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna (36.10). Eusebius adds a 
short quotation from Ignatius’ epistle ad Smyrnaeos about Ignatius’ use 
of some unfamiliar words Christ reportedly said to Peter (36.11). 
Eusebius therefore knew the seven acknowledged letters of Ignatius 


2 Brent, Hippolytus, pp. 392-393, makes much of the fact that éyypaga “never 
refers specifically to a letter.” But, P. Nautin, Lettres, pp. 210-211, shows that, 
because the text of HE VI1.33.1-2 is devoted to the synod of Bostra, éyypa@a prob- 
ably refers to the acta of the synod, including the discussion Beryllus had with the 
assembled bishops before Origen interrogated Beryllus and the two reached theo- 
logical agreement. The thrust of this chapter, VI.33, then, is Origen’s theological 
dispute with Beryllus, not the cataloguing of Beryllus’ literary achievements, which 
is handled at VI.20.2. 

3 For example, in the case of Philo of Alexandria (Chapter VI). 

4 HE TIL.36.5: odto dito év Ludpvy yevouevog, évOc. 6 MorbKaprog fv, wiav ev 
Th Kate thy "Egeoov éxtotoAiy éxkAnota ypagel . . . EtEpav SE TH Ev Mayvnota tH mpdg 
Moudvdpo... Kai ti ev TpdAAeot bé GAAnV.... [6] mpog tadtatg Kol tH ‘Popatov 
éxkAnota ypager.... HE T11.36.10: 6nd Tpmddog toig te év OrrAaderota, adOr¢ Sve 
YPApic OMtAel Kat TH Luvpvatov exxAnoig tdtwc te TH tadtNS TPONyouLEVv@ [loAvKapTO. 
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of Antioch.'* This collection ultimately descends from that put 
together by Polycarp of Smyrna at the request of the church at 
Philippi (4p. ad Philip. 13.1), and the collection thus also included 
Polycarp’s introductory letter to the Philippians.'*° Accordingly, 
Eusebius provides evidence that he possessed Polycarp’s epistle to 
the Philippians. ‘The letter is twice briefly quoted at HE II.36.13-15, 
including the important passage of Ep. ad Philip. 13.1. Moreover, 
when introducing his first quotation of the letter at HE III.36.13, 
Eusebius describes the letter as being “extant,” and later, at HE 
IV.14.9, when discussing Polycarp’s own career, Eusebius speaks of 
the letter as “extant to this day.”!”’ In both passages Eusebius’ descrip- 
tions refer to the availability of Polycarp’s letter, which must have 
been affixed to a collection of the seven epistles written by Ignatius 
of Antioch, at the library at Caesarea. 

Although the collection of Ignatius’ letters circulated widely among 
Christians and it would probably not have been difficult for Eusebius 
to obtain a copy of the letters, the fact that Origen knew and used 
Ignatius’ letters invites the conjecture that Origen brought the col- 
lection to Caesarea.'** Origen quotes very briefly from ad Romanos 3 


"The authenticity of the seven letters of Ignatius of Antioch was repeatedly 
challenged in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but more recently the 
letters have received general acceptance. For a review of the scholarly debate, see 
W. R. Schoedel, “Polycarp of Smyrna and Ignatius of Antioch,” ANRW II.27.1 
(1993), pp. 285-292. Nevertheless, for another challenge to the letters’ authentic- 
ity, see R. Htibner, “Thesen zur Echtheit und Datierung der sieben Briefe des 
Ignatius von Antiochien,” ZAC 1 (1) (1997), pp. 44-72. Responses have come in 
the same journal: A. Lindemann, “Antwort auf die “Thesen.. .’,’ <dC 1 (2) (1997), 
pp. 185-194; G. Schéllgen, “Die Ignatienen als pseudepigraphisches Brief-corpus. 
Anmerkung zu den Thesen von Reinhard M. Hiibner,” ZAC 2 (1) (1998), pp. 16-25; 
M. J. Edwards, “Ignatius and the Second Century: an Answer to R. Hiibner,” AC 
2 (2) (1998), pp. 214-226. 

6 See H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, pp. 109-112. 

27 HE MII.36.13: Koi 0 MoadKapnos dé tobtov abt@v wéuvytar év TH Pepouévy HdTOD 
TPOg Pirinanotovgs éEmiotoAfi, edoKxwv adtoig prwaov. (“Polycarp also mentions these 
same things in his extant letter to the Philippians, speaking in these very words.”) 
HE IV.14.9: 6 yé tor ToAbdKapros év tH SnAwVeton mpd¢g Oidinanotove adtod ypaoh, 
geponevy eicg Sedpo, Kéxpntat tlow Haptuptats x0 tig Métpov npotépas éxiotoAfic. 
(“Polycarp, in his aforementioned letter to the Philippians, which is extant to this 
day, assuredly uses certain evidence from the first letter of Peter.”) Lawlor and 
Oulton, II.131, point out that Polycarp does not reveal his uses of 1 Peter as quo- 
tations. Eusebius evidently recognized these usages from his own reading of Polycarp’s 
letter. 

18 J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, vol. IL, part 1 (London, 1890) collects the 
many patristic references to Ignatius’ letters; for Origen’s references, see p. 144. 
Lightfoot himself drew a connection between Origen’s knowledge of the letters and 
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at De oratione, 20; from ad Ephesiwos 19 at Hom. in Lucam 6; from ad 
Romanos 7 in the prologue to In canticum canticorum. While the last of 
these works was composed in Athens, the former two were written 
at Caesarea.'*° 


Irenaeus of Lyons In addition to a reference to Irenaeus’ Adversus haere- 
ses at HE I1.13.5, Eusebius makes extensive use of Irenaeus’ refuta- 
tion of Gnostic heresies throughout HE Il, IV, and V. Eusebius 
once gives the full title of the work (HE V.7.1): “Irenaeus ... in the 
books, five in number, he entitled the Refutation and Overthrow of 
Knowledge Falsely So-called,’ Eipnvaiog... év oig énéypayev, névte odor 
tov GpiOudv, "EAgyyov Kai &vatportis THs wevd@vouov yvaoews. At all 
other times, when Eusebius names the work, he uses the shortened 
form Against the Heresies, Upog tus aipéoetc. It is plain that Eusebius 
possessed the complete work of five books and used it directly: not 
only does Eusebius quote from each of the five books, but he is also 
careful in a majority of his usages of it to explain from which book 
of the Adversus haereses he has taken his material.!*° 

At HE V.20.1 Eusebius records the two letters that Irenaeus wrote 
against heretics at Rome, the one to Blastus, the other to Florinus: 
“Irenaeus composed various letters; one he entitled Yo Blastus on 
Schism, another To Florinus on Monarchy, or That God is not the Maker 
of Evil,” Eipnvaiog diapdpovg émtotoAGs ovvtattet, thy Mev emrypcyas 


Eusebius’ knowledge of them and suggested that the two men “quoted, if not from 
the same MS, at all events from MSS closely allied to each other and belonging 
to the same family” (p. 289). 

9 P. Nautin, Origéne: sa vie et son oeuvre (Paris, 1977), p. 385, dates the De ratione 
to 234-235; pp. 406-408 for the homilies in 238-242 (although other scholars dis- 
pute this date, the homilies are ordinarily placed in Caesarea). At HE VI.32.2 
Eusebius relates that the first five books of Jn canticum canticorum were written at 
Athens. 

'8° B. Gustafsson, “Eusebius’ Principles in Handling His Sources, as Found in 
His Church History, Books I-VII,” Studia Patristica 4 (1961), pp. 431-432, overem- 
phasizes the significance of Eusebius’ practice of citing the individual books from 
which he drew quotations. Gustafsson claims that Eusebius produces more than 
twenty quotations of the Adversus haereses and only twice fails to name the book he 
cites, but Gustafsson does not indicate which two quotations are meant. In fact, 
Eusebius does not cite the book of Adversus haereses at HE 11.36.12; 1.39.1; V.8.7-8; 
and V.8.10 and 11-15; while at HE V.7.6, in turning from Adv. haer. II to Ado. 
haer. V, Eusebius only vaguely states that his next quotation comes from “another 
place” in Adversus haereses. Furthermore, Gustafsson only considers direct quotations 
of Adversus haereses, but Eusebius also makes several references to Irenaeus’ work 
without providing quotations, and in some of these instances Eusebius cites no book. 
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IIpd¢g BAkotov repi oxiopatoc, tiv dé Tpdc PAwpivov mepi wovapyiac 7 
Rept Tod ph eivat tov Gedv nomthv KaKav. Eusebius adds that Irenaeus 
addressed a further treatise to Florinus 16 Hepi éyé0éd50¢ onoddacna, 
On the Ogdoad, which was intended to turn his friend from Valentinian 
Gnosticism. Eusebius then quotes a “very clever note” found at the 
end of the work, an adjuration to future transcribers of the book to 
do their work carefully. It is evident that Eusebius possessed a copy 
of this treatise. He seems to have quoted the passage because he 
looked over the work as he composed this chapter. It is probably 
from a quick reading of the work that Eusebius earlier observes that 
Irenaeus claims in this work to have received the “first succession” 
of the apostles. After quoting from the end of On the Ogdoad, Eusebius 
produces a short extract from Irenacus’ letter to Florinus. Eusebius 
likely also drew on this letter firsthand, and it is probably safe to 
assume that, even though Eusebius does not quote from the letter 
to Blastus, he also possessed a copy of that letter. 

Eusebius completes his listing of Irenaeus’ works at HE V.26. The 
language used in this chapter confirms the preceding judgment that 
Eusebius possesed copies of the works named at HE V.20 as well 
as the Adversus haereses: npdc¢ toig &nod00eiow Eipnvatov ovyypapuLactv 
Ka TAs ExiotOAMic Pépetar.... “There are extant,” states Eusebius, 
“in addition to the works and letters already named,” the works 
listed in this chapter. Eusebius thus explains that he has available 
to him the works recorded above, as well as “a certain work addressed 
to the Greeks On Knowledge,’ t1g adtod mpog “EAAnvas Adyos.. . Tept 
émiothuns (De disciplina, as Rufinus translates); “another that he ded- 
icated to a brother named Marcian on the Demonstration of the Apostolic 
Preaching,” «oi &Ados, Sv avatéBerkev &5eA9O Mapkaiv todvoyue cic 
éntderEwv Tod GnootoAiKod Knpbypatosg (Ad Marcianum in demonstrationem 
apostolicae orationis); “and a Book of Various Dialogues,” «ai BiBAtov t1 
diaAreEewv Siapdpeov (Dialogi de diversis, as Rufinus translates).!*! Eusebius 
concludes this catalogue of Irenaeus’ works by again emphasizing 
that this list includes all the works with which he is acquainted: 
“Such are the works of Irenaeus that have come to our knowledge,” 
Kol TH [ev cic Nuetépav €AVdvte ywOou tov Eipnvatov tooadta. 


‘8! J. Quasten, Patrology (Utecht, 1950), 1.293, believes that this last work “of var- 
ious discourses” was probably a collection of sermons. That Eusebius knows it to 
have references to the Epistle to the Hebrews and Wisdom of Solomon is further 
testimony that Eusebius knew the work firsthand. 
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Judas After beginning the sixth book of his HE with the persecu- 
tion of Septimius Severus and the death of Origen’s father, Eusebius 
dwells at length on Origen’s early life. At HE VI.7 Eusebius inserts 
a short reference to a writer named Judas, who was responsible for 
“written discourses on the seventy weeks in Daniel [9:24].”!* Eusebius 
reports that Judas traced the end of the seventy weeks to the tenth 
year of Severus’ reign and, moreover, believed that the coming of 
the Antichrist was already at hand. Evidently, Eusebius was famil- 
iar with the content of Judas’ work, although there is no proof that 
he possessed a copy of it. If, as Lawlor and Oulton suggest, Eusebius 
gave such a brief notice to Judas because he found Judas’ apoca- 
lyptic views so unpalatable,'*’ it may be that Eusebius could have 
said more about Judas, perhaps because he did in fact know Judas’ 
work firsthand. 


Julius Africanus At HE VI.31 Eusebius produces a list of the four 
works known to him by Julius Africanus. The first work 1s actually 
named parenthetically, for Eusebius begins the catalogue: “At this 
time also Africanus, the author of the books entitled Aestoc |Embroideries], 
was well known,” év tobtw kai “Agpicavoc 0 tov extyeypanévov Keota&v 
ovyypageds éyvwpiGeto The books of Kestot are not described further, 
but Eusebius presumably possessed a copy of this work.'** 
Eusebius continues at VI.31.1: “A letter of his, written to Origen, 
is extant; he was at a loss as to whether the story of Susanna in the 
book of Daniel were a spurious forgery. Origen makes a very full 
reply to it.”'® By the word gépeto1 Eusebius indicates his possession 
of this letter to Origen on the authenticity of the story of Susanna 
in Daniel. Origen’s reply may have been attached to Africanus’ letter, 


'2 HE V1.7: év tobt@ Kai Tobdac, ovyypapéav étepos, cig tas Tapa TH AavinA 
EPSounKovte EBSoucbac eyypiqac SiarexOeic. ... 

'88 Lawlor and Oulton, II.194. 

'§ Lawlor and Oulton, I.207, refer to P. Oxy. III.412 for evidence that a library 
at Jerusalem possessed a copy of the Aestoi, a fact that may be true if the Aestoc (or 
at least the eighteenth book) was addressed to a resident of Jerusalem (cf. line 56 
of the papyrus, with note). But the fragment itself demonstrates that a MS of 
Homer’s Odyssey with variant readings could be found at Jerusalem, as at Caria and 
Rome. On the library at Jerusalem, see above in the second chapter, pp. 69-72. 

135 HE V1.31.1: étistoAh tobtov ‘Qpryéver ypageion pépetar, &ropodvtos ws voBov 
KO TEeMAQOLEVNS OVONS THis EV TO AavINA Kate Lovodwvay Lotopias. TPdg HV ‘Qpryévns 
avtypa@et tAnpéotata. The translation is Oulton’s. 
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or Eusebius could have found it in his collection of Origen’s corre- 
spondence. 

At VI.31.2 Eusebius praises the accuracy of Africanus’ five books 
of Chronographiae.'*° Not only does Eusebius quote a long passage from 
the third book of this chronicle at PE X.10, but in his Chronographia, 
Eusebius also names Africanus as a principal source in the deter- 
mination of the history of the Hebrews (Schoene I.71; p. 34 Karst). 
Africanus’ Chronographiae, which began with the Creation and counted 
the years from Adam to AD 221,was primarily a source for sacred 
history.!°” 

Finally, at VI.31.3 Eusebius lists a letter To Aristides On the Supposed 
Disagreement between the Genealogies of Christ in Matthew and Luke, «or 
etépa 6€ TOD ADTOD "AMPIKAVOD MepETaL EXLOTOAT TPO “AploTEtdny, TEpi 
ths vourCopévngs Siapwvias Tov Tapa MatOaio te Kai AovKe tod Xpiotod 
yeveadoyr@v. As he acknowledges later in this chapter, Eusebius 
already quoted from this letter at HE 1.7. 


Justin Martyr Eusebius provides a catalogue of the works of Justin 
Martyr at HE IV.18.1—6. This catalogue is a reliable survey of the 
works that Eusebius could find in the library of Caesarea, for, though 
Eusebius rather generically begins with the explanation that “this 
man [Justin Martyr] has left behind to us very many monuments 
of a cultured mind keenly interested in divine things, which are 
replete with profitable matter of every kind,” nAeiota 8% odto¢ 
KotaAgAoutev hiv renardsevpéevys Siavotac Kai nepi ta Vela gonovdakvicc 
DIOUVHMATA, TéGNS MMEAeiac ~unAea, he continues, “And to these we 
shall refer scholars, when we have performed the useful task of indi- 
cating such as have come to our knowledge,” é’ & tod piopabeic 
ovaréwwouev, TH cig Nuetépav yv@ou éABdvta ypnotuas mapaonunve- 
uevoi (HE IV.18.1, trans. Oulton [slightly altered]). The catalogue, 


86 HE V1.31.2: tod &’ adtod ‘Aegpikavod kai GAA tov cpiOudv névte Xpovoypagiav 


HAOev cic Huds én’ axpiBéc nexovnéva onovdcouata. (“And of the same Africanus 
there have reached us as well five books of Chronographies, a monument of labor 
and accuracy” [trans. Oulton].) 

'87 On Eusebius’ relationship to Africanus, see A. A. Mosshammer, Chronicle, pp. 
133-157, and B. Croke, “The Originality of Eusebius’ Chronicle,” A#P 103 (1982), 
pp. 195-200. Eusebius also cites Africanus in the section on Hebrew history at 
Schoene 197-101; pp. 47-48 Karst and Schoene 1.129; p. 61 Karst. In the Chroniet 
canones Eusebius cites Africanus at p. 113a Helm and p. 86k Helm. It is evident 
from these last two entries that Africanus noted synchronisms between important 
events in sacred history and events in secular history. 
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which reflects what has come to Eusebius’ direct knowledge, deserves 
further analysis. 
At 18.2 Eusebius lists two works, one “on behalf of our doctrines,” 


¢ 


the other “containing a second apology on behalf of our faith”: 6 
uév got ADT Adyoo... dbrép TOV KaB’ Has Soypctov, 6 8 Sevtépav 
TEPLEYOV VTEP Ths Hetépac niotews c&moAoyiav.... These two works 
are the extant First Apology and Second Apology.'*® Eusebius quotes from 
the First Apology nine times and from the Second Apology three times, 
a total of approximately one fourteenth of the two works. As is evi- 
dent from the catalogue, Eusebius possessed two separate apologies, 
and Eusebius’ other references to these works seem to bear out this 
interpretation. (It is true, however, that the Second Apology seems to 
presuppose the first, and it is probably correct to consider the Second 
an appendix to the First Apology.)'*® 

At 18.3-4 Eusebius lists three works: one called Against [or To] the 
Greeks, TIpd¢g “EAAnvac, one likewise addressed to the Greeks but called 
Elenchus (or Refutation), “EXeyyog, and one called On the Monarchy of 
God, Tlepi 8e0d povapyias.'*? These three works carry titles that are 


'88 Eusebius reports here that the First Apology was addressed to Antoninus Pius, 
his sons, and the Roman Senate, while the Second Apology was addressed to Antoninus 
Verus (that is, Marcus Aurelius). Both apologies were, rather, probably addressed 
to Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. See M. Marcovich, ed., Lustint Martyris, 
Apologiae pro Christians, PTS 38 (Berlin, 1994), pp. 2-3. 

'8° On Eusebius’ knowledge of two apologies and the relationship between these 
apologies, including Eusebius’ sometimes mistaken references to the works, see 
M. Marcovich, ed., Justini Martyrs, pp. 1-11. A. Harnack, Die Uberlieferung der griechi- 
schen Apologeten, TU 1 (Leipzig, 1882; reprinted Berlin, 1991), pp. 135-136, note 87, 
computes the amount of Justin quoted by Eusebius. Harnack himself (p. 145) calls 
the Second Apology a supplement. A. Wartelle, ed., Saint Justin, Apologies (Paris, 1987), 
pp. 21-22 and 30, calls it an appendix. Other scholars believe that the two apolo- 
gies were originally one: see, for example, E. Schwartz, Die Rirchengeschichte, W.clv—clvit, 
who, as a consequence of his scepticism about the existence of the Second Apology, 
needlessly doubts the truth of Eusebius’ statement at the beginning of the chapter 
that he would give a list of Justin’s works known to him. Another recent editor 
takes the view that there was originally only a single apology: C. Munier, ed., 
L’Apologie de Saint Justin, plalosophe et martyr, Paradosis 38 (Fribourg, 1994). 

40 HE TV.18.3: Kai GAAog 0 mpdg “EAANVas, év @ LaKpov epi TAEtoTOV Tap’ Liv 
TE KL TOTS “EMAtvov prroodporg Cntovpévev Kototetvarg Adyov, mepi Tig TOV Sapdveov 
SiohouPever pvdoens. a oddev Ov eretyou TO VOV rapotBecBon. Kai adO1¢ € EtEpov mpog 
“EdAnvas ic Huds &AnAvPev adtod obyypauLa, O Kai éméypayev "EAyxov, Kai nape 
tTovtos GAAO tepi Deod Lovapyias, Tv od Ldvov &k TAV TAP’ NIV ypAe@v, GAAG Kai TOV 
‘EAAnvik@y ovviotnow BiBAtav. (“And there is another, the book Against the Greeks, 
in which, having discussed at great length very many of the questions investigated 
by us and the philosophers of the Greeks, he treats distinctly of the nature of 
demons. These things there is not urgent necessity to quote at present. And, again, 
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similar to those of works falsely transmitted in the manuscript tra- 
dition under the name of Justin, the Oratio ad Graecos, Cohortatio ad 
Graecos, and De monarchia, and there 1s still controversy over the rela- 
tionship between these works of Ps-Justin and the works known to 
Eusebius.'"! The IIpoc¢ “EAAnvac is sometimes identified with the Oratio 
ad Graecos, but little in Eusebius’ description of the work ties it to 
the extant Orato, and certainly the Oratio is not pwaxpdc, as the Hpoc¢ 
"EdAnvac is. The "EAeyyos is sometimes identified with the Cohortatio 
ad Graecos, but, since Eusebius gives no other description of the 
“EAeyyosg than its title, it is difficult to establish a connection with 
the Cohortatio. If C. Riedweg is correct to identify Marcellus of Ancyra 
as the author of the Cohortatio, however, then the question no longer 
need be disputed.'*’ Like the IIpdg “EAAnvas, the "EAeyyog must have 
been a genuine work by Justin that was available to Eusebius at 
Caesarea but that is now lost. Similarly, Eusebius’ Hepi 820d povapyiag 
probably ought not to be identified with Ps-Justin’s De monarchia.'** 
Eusebius knew a work that utilized both Scripture and Greek writ- 
ings, but the extant De monarchia makes no use of Scripture. ‘Thus 
Eusebius knew a third lost work by Justin, the Hepi @e0d povapyxtac. 

At 18.5 Eusebius lists two works by Justin that are now lost, the 
Psaltes (Harpist) and a school-treatise on the soul.'* At 18.6 Eusebius 


another treatise of his against the Greeks has come down to us; and this he enti- 
tled Refutation. And besides these there is another treatise On the Monarchy of 
God, which fact he establishes not only from our Scriptures but also from the Greek 
books” [trans. Oulton].) 

4! For a recent analysis of the relationship between the extant works of Ps-Justin 
and the works listed by Eusebius, see C. Riedweg, Ps.<Fustin (Markell von Ankyra?) Ad 
Graecos de vera religione (bisher “Cohortatio ad Graecos”), Schweizerische Beitrage zur 
Altertumswissenschaft 25.1 (Basel, 1994), pp. 54-61. 

''C. Riedweg, Ps.-Justin, p. 56, note 194, cites previous scholars who have 
identified the Oratio ad Graecos with the Tpdg “EAAnvac. Riedweg (p. 56) also rejects 
the idea that the Ipog “EAAnvas ought to be identified with the Cohortatio ad Graecos. 

48 See C. Riedweg, Ps.<Justin. In note 60 on p. 210 Riedweg names other schol- 
ars who have identified the “EAeyyog with the Cohortatio, including A. Harnack, 
Geschichte der altchr. Lit. (Leipzig, 1904), II.2, p. 152, and M. Marcovich, ed., Pseudo- 
Lustinus, Cohortatio ad Graecos, De Monarchia, Oratio ad Graecos, PTS 32 (Berlin, 1990), 
p. 3 and note 9. 

'™ Such is the opinion of A. Harnack, Die Uberlieferung der griechischen Apologeten, 
pp. 154-155, and of C. Riedweg, Ps.-Justin, p. 55. On the other hand, M. Marcovich, 
ed., Pseudo-lustinus, pp. 81-82, believes that Eusebius noticed Scriptural allusions in 
the extant De monarchia and that his description of the work thus matches the extant 
text. 

145 


HE TV.18.5: éni tovtoig émyeypaupévov PATS Kai GAA oyoAuKov Tlepi woxfis. . . « 
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lists the eighth and final work in his possession, Justin’s Dialogue with 
Tiypho.'*© One quotation is produced from this work after its men- 
tion in the catalogue (18.7). Eusebius, it may be added, names another 
work at HE IV.11.8, a work against Marcion (kat& Mapktovoc 
ovyypoupa), but Eusebius did not include this work in his catalogue 
of Justin’s writings and so probably did not possess it. Rather, he 
learned of it from Irenaeus, who is quoted at HE IV.18.9 (of Adv. 
haer. 4.6.2).'47 


Lucian of Antioch Lucian of Antioch is now a quite shadowy figure, 
but Eusebius knew of his reputation as a respected presbyter at 
Antioch who was learned in Scripture.'® It is possible that Eusebius 
was familiar with Lucian’s biblical scholarship, perhaps through 
the intermediary of Dorotheus, an Antiochene presbyter who knew 
Hebrew and whose interpretation of Scripture Eusebius heard (HE 
Vil222-))" 

Eusebius takes note of Lucian’s martyrdom at Nicomedia (prob- 
ably in 312) twice, at HE VIII.13.2 and at HE IX.6.3. In each pas- 
sage Eusebius reports that Lucian delivered an apology in defense 
of his faith. This apology appears in Rufinus’ version of the HE at 
TX.6.3. Eusebius, however, probably did not know this text of Lucian’s 
apology: either Rufinus excerpted the apology from an unidentified 
source, or Rufinus composed the apology himself for insertion into 
his version of the HE.'° 


46 HE TV.18.6: «ai didAoyov S& mpdg Tovdaiovsg ovvétatev, ov éni tig “Egeotav 


modems TPdOg Tpbewva tov téte “EBpaiwv éxionwdtatov mexointar. (“And he com- 
posed a dialogue against the Jews, which he had held in the city of Ephesus with 
Trypho, at that time one of the most noted Hebrews.”) 

"7 This book against Marcion, if it was not an independent treatise, may have 
formed part of Justin’s obvtaypa Kath nao@v tov yeyevnEev@v aipécewmv (1 Apol. 
26.8, quoted at HE IV.11.10). 

M8 HE 1X.6.3: Aovxravdg te, Gvip Ta TévtA Kprotos Bim te EyKpatel Kal TOIg Lepotg 
LaOhWacw ovyKeKpotnEévos, Tig Kath “Avtidxerav Tapoiktas mpeoBOtepos. ... (“Lucian, 
a most excellent man in every respect, of temperate life and well versed in sacred 
learning, a presbyter of the community of Antioch” [trans. Oulton].) The evidence 
regarding Lucian is examined by G. Bardy, Recherches sur Saint Lucien d’Antioche et son 
école (Paris, 1936). See also R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of 
God: the Anan Controversy, 318-381 (Edinburgh, 1988), pp. 79-83, on the problem- 
atic relationship between Lucian and Arius. 

“8A. Harnack, Geschichte er altchr. Literatur, 11.2.138, note 3, conjectures that 
Dorotheus was one of Lucian’s assistants in a school. 

'90 G. Bardy, Saint Lucien, pp. 133-163, holds the latter view. T. Christensen, 
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Lawlor suggests that Eusebius knew a letter sent by Lucian from 
Nicomedia to Antioch. A fragment of such a letter is preserved in 
the Chronicon Paschale under the year 303 and informs the Antiochenes 
of the martyrdom of Anthimus, bishop of Nicomedia. According to 
Lawlor, Eusebius indicates his reliance on a written source at HE 
VIUI.6.6, when, in describing the fire at Nicomedia, he uses the 
phrase Adyog éxe1, and this source was Lucian’s letter.'°! Even though 
Eusebius’ use of the phrase Adyog éxet may not always indicate a 
written source, Lawlor’s suggestion is certainly plausible. Moreover, 
if Eusebius did know a letter written by Lucian in approximately 
303, this letter could have conveyed information on the outbreak of 
the Great Persecution at Nicomedia and the mysterious fire that 
occurred soon thereafter, as well as a report of Anthimus’ martyr- 
dom and other martyrdoms that occurred at Nicomedia. Thus, HE 
VIII.5 through 6.7 may be based, at least in part, on a letter sent 
by Lucian of Antioch from Nicomedia to Antioch.'” 

Scholars have suggested that Eusebius knew some other works by 
Lucian. Bardy considers it possible that Eusebius knew a Lucianic 
formula of faith that later was used as the basis of the Second 
(Dedication) Creed of the Council of Antioch in 341. But the con- 
nection between Lucian and the Antiochene formula is rather doubt- 
ful, and no Lucianic creed need ever have existed. Bardy himself 


Rufinus of Aquileia and the Historia Ecclesiastica, Lib. VIII-IX, of Eusebius, Historisk- 
filosofiske Meddelelser 58 (Copenhagen, 1989), pp. 250-252, holds the former view, 
as does R. Williams, Arius: Heresy and Tradition (London, 1987), pp. 164-165, who 
suggests that the apology be identified with one of the libelli de fide mentioned by 
Jerome, De viris ill. 77, but who will not rule out Lucian authorship altogether. 
A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchr. Lit. (Leipzig, 1893; second edition 1958), 1.529 and 
556, proposes that Eusebius did know Lucian’s apology because Rufinus drew it 
from Eusebius’ Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms. There is no evidence of this. Bardy 
(p. 162), citing Bardenhewer for this same proposal, does, however, consider this 
scenario possible. ‘T. D. Barnes, CE, note 119 on p. 333, rejects it. 

'! HL. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 268-270; cf. also Lawlor and Oulton, 1.272-273. 
The fragment in the Chron. Pasch. under the year 303 is: doné&Cetor duds YOPOs Gras 
Ouod paptbpay, evoayyeAiConar 68 buts, wo “AvOipog 6 nana TO TOD LaAPTPtOD SPL 
eteAeoOn (“The whole company of martyrs together greeteth you, and I tell you 
the good news that Pope Anthimus has been perfected in the course of martyr- 
dom” [trans. Lawlor in Lawlor and Oulton, II.272-273]). 

'2 Lawlor and Oulton, II.273, observe that Eusebius had acquaintances in the 
Antiochene clergy (HE VII.32.2—4). One could have sent him a copy of the letter. 
It should be noted that in his Eusebcana Lawlor doubts whether the information on 
the slaughters that followed Anthimus’ martyrdom (HE VIII.6.6) is placed in its 
proper chronological position. 
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recognizes that the Council of Antioch may instead be indebted to 
Eusebius’ own letter to the church in Caesarea.!°? 


Maximus, Methodius, and HE V.27-28 Eusebius concludes PE VII 
with a series of four extracts all devoted to the defense of God’s cre- 
ation of matter.’ The last of these extracts (PE VII.22) Eusebius 
attributes to the Hepi tii¢g bAns (De materia) of one Maximus who is 
otherwise unknown, save for Eusebius’ reference to him at HE V.27.!° 

The library of Caesarea must certainly have contained the works 
from which the other three extracts in this section of Book VII are 
taken, Dionysius of Alexandria’s work against Sabellius (VII.19), 
Origen’s Commentari in Genesim (VII.20), and Philo’s De providentia 
(VII.21), so one may expect that the library contained and Eusebius 
used firsthand Maximus’ De materia, rather than some compilation 
on the subject of matter. But, there are complications. The extract 
at PE VII.22 also appears in two other works: in a dialogue enti- 
tled De recta in deum fide, the “Adamantine dialogue,” so called because 
the primary speaker is named Adamantius, and in Methodius of 
Olympus’ De autexusio (or De libero arbitrio).'°° The relationship between 
the versions of Methodius and the Adamantine dialogue has been 
much debated, but it appears that the Adamantine dialogue made 
use of Methodius’ work.'*’ A comparison of Eusebius’ text with the 


3° G, Bardy, Saint Lucien, pp. 122-123. R. P. C. Hanson, Search, pp. 279-280, 
casts doubt on the association of Lucian and the Council of Antioch in 341. 

'* On this “dossier on matter,” see G. Schroeder, SC #215 (Paris, 1975), pp. 
94-126, especially pp. 111-126. 

'° Eusebius places Maximus generally in the late second century or early third 
century, for he introduces the reign of Septimius Severus at HE V.26. Eusebius 
describes Maximus’ work thus: t& Mo€Eivov repi tod ToAvVBpvANtov nape Toic 
aipesidtaig Cnthuatos tod 160ev fH KaKia, Kai nepi TOD yevythy dr&pyew Thy VAnv 
(HE V.27) (translated below infra). Jerome’s notice of Maximus at De vir. ill. 47 
derives from Eusebius. 

'® Less important appearances of this extract are the fragments in the Sacra 
Parallela and the epitome in Photius, cod. 236. The extract at Philocalia 24 is drawn 
from Eusebius’ text, although the passage is attributed to Origen under the mis- 
taken apprehension that Origen composed the Adamantine dialogue (Adamantius 
was a nickname for Origen according to Eusebius, HE VI.14.10). 

'7 Under the influence of T. Zahn, “Die Diologe des ‘Adamantius’ mit den 
Gnostikern,” ZAG 9 (1888), pp. 193-239, and J. A. Robinson, The Philocalia of Origen 
(Cambridge, 1893), pp. xl-xlix, scholars have maintained that the author of the 
Adamantine dialogue copied from the earlier work of Methodius. See, for exam- 
ple, L. G. Patterson, Methodius of Olympus: Divine Sovereignty, Human Freedom, and Life 
in Christ (Washington, DC, 1997), pp. 22-23, with note 12; R. A. Pretty, Adamantius, 
Dialogue on the True Faith in God: De recta in deum fide (Leuven, 1997), p. 12, with note 
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texts of Methodius and the Adamantine dialogue, furthermore, indi- 
cates that Eusebius’ text is related to Methodius’ text, and the most 
plausible reason for this is that Eusebius copied his text directly from 
Methodius.'** 

Yet, it is difficult to explain why Eusebius attributes the passage 
to Maximus, if he copied his text from Methodius. Robinson sug- 
gests that “Maximus” was the first interlocutor in Methodius’ text 
and that Eusebius misunderstood this to be the name of the author, 
but there is no evidence in the manuscripts to support this argu- 
ment.'°? Others suppose that Eusebius used a text that either was 
anonymous or was attributed to a pseudonymous “Maximus”.'® But 
in these cases there is no explanation why Eusebius should assign 
this Maximus to the late second or early third century in his HE 
(V.27). Barnes argues that Maximus is the author of the Adamantine 
dialogue, that Methodius copied from the Adamantine dialogue, and 
that Eusebius’ scribe mistakenly inserted the text of Methodius rather 
than the text of Maximus.'®' The first of Barnes’s propositions is 
credible, and the second is possible (though it is a view unsupported 
by others scholars), but the third requires the belief that Eusebius 
possessed Maximus’ Adamantine dialogue, but his scribe (although 
he did not intend to draw the passage of PE VII.22 from Methodius) 
did in fact draw his excerpt from Methodius and neglected to revise 
the introduction that names the author as Maximus. While such a 
mistake is possible, it seems unlikely. What seems more likely is that 
Eusebius intentionally quoted the passage from Methodius and inten- 
tionally named Maximus as the author. 


27. T. D. Barnes, “Methodius, Maximus, and Valentinus,” 77S 30 (1979), pp. 
47-55, however, argues the reverse, that Methodius utilized the Adamantine dialogue. 

8 See J. A. Robinson, The Philocalia of Origen, pp. xl-xlvi. 

89 J. A. Robinson, The Philocalia of Origen, pp. xliv—xlvi. This view is criticized by 
A. Vaillant in his introduction to the Slavonic version of Methodius’ De autexusio, 
Patrologia Orientalis 22.5 (Paris, 1930), p. 639. Perhaps a similar explanation may 
be inferred from L. G. Patterson, “Methodius on Origen in De Creatis,” Origeniana 
Quinta (Leuven, 1992), p. 498, since Patterson, arguing that the De creatis was also 
called Xeno, makes analogy to Methodius’ other works, Maximus, on God and Matter 
and Aglaophon, on the Resurrection, the personal names coming from the principal speak- 
ers in the dialogues. Patterson, Methodius of Olympus, pp. 38-40, notes the absence 
of evidence in the manuscripts for a title “Maximus” or speakers named Maximus. 

too Cf A. Vaillant, ed., De autexusio, p. 652; E. Junod, “Particularités de la 
Philocalie,” Ongeniana, H. Crouzel et al., edd., Quaderni di “Vetera Christianorum” 
12 (Bari, 1975), pp. 184-185. 

0! 'T. D. Barnes, JTS (1979), p. 54. 
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In the text of HE V.27 Eusebius places in the late second and 
early third centuries a number of writers and their works: 


TAeiota Wév obV naps NOAAOTC gic étL VOV TOV Tote C@CETO TAAGLOV KOI 
EKKANOLAOTIKOV AVSPOV Evapéetov ONOvSTI¢ DOLVHLATA: OV Ye LV adtot 
diéyvopev, ein dv t& “HpaxAeitov cic tov &ndotoAov, Kai T% Matiuov wept 
TOD TOAVBpvANTOV Tape Toic Bipectdtaic CnthUaTtos Tod TdBeV H KaKta, Kai 
TEPL TOD YEVYTHV VAGPKELV TH VANV, TH te Kavdtdov cic thy ESamuepov, Kai 
’Ant@voc cic tiv adthv DrdOEow, dpLotws LéEtov nepi dvactdcewes, Kai GAA 
tig DNOVEIg “ApaPiavod, Kai puptov GAAwV, dv 516. 10 uNndentav exew copytv 
ody Oidv Te OTE TOS Ypdvovg Tapadodvar ypagf ovO’ ictopias LVHNV 
droounvacBat. Kai dAAwv Sé TAciotov, dv obSé Tus MPOGHYOPtac KATAALYELV 
HLIv Svvatov, HAGov eicg Huds Adyou, 6pO0SdEwv Lev Ka EKKANOLAOTIKOV, GC 
ye 51 h Exdotov napadetkvvaw Tic Oeias ypagiic Epnuveta, KSnAwV 8’ Gum 
NL iv, Sti wh Tpoonyopiay éEnckyetar TOV Cvyypayapéevov. 


So then, large numbers of treatises, composed with virtuous diligence 
by the ancient churchmen of that time, are still to this day preserved 
by many. Among those, however, of which we have personal knowl- 
edge, are the [works] of Heracleitus on the apostle; those of Maximus 
on that much-discussed question among the heretics, the origin of evil 
and that matter had a beginning; of Candidus on the Hexaemeron; 
of Apion on the same subject; of Sextus, likewise, on the Resurrection; 
and another work, of Arabianus; as well as the works of countless oth- 
ers, in whose case the lack of data prevents us from recording the 
times in which they lived or making any mention of their history. And 
the works also of many others, of whom we cannot recount even the 
names, have reached us: orthodox churchmen, as their several inter- 
pretations of the divine Scripture show, but nevertheless unknown to 
us, since such do not bear the names of their authors. HE V.27 (trans. 
Oulton [slightly altered]) 


The first part of the passage is a catalogue of the names of the 
authors and their works, providing, for example, no more informa- 
tion about Maximus’ writing than is given in the chapter-heading of 
PE VII.22.'* Indeed, Eusebius admits that he has little information 
about these and countless other authors and, in the second part of 
the passage, in fact cannot furnish the names of other contempo- 
rary orthodox interpreters of Scripture. 

At the beginning of the chapter Eusebius explains that the works 
(vrouvnpata) he lists are ones that eig étt vdv... o@Ceta1, “are pre- 
served still to [Eusebius’] day,” and are ones ov d1éyvouev, “of which 
we ourselves have learned.” Bauer casts some doubt on whether 


162 PE, VII.22, chapter-heading: 611 ph Gyévytog 7] VAN UNde KAK@V citta. 
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Eusebius, because of his somewhat vague words, actually knew these 
works.'®? But, these listed works are classified together with kai &AA@v 
5é TActotav.... NABov eig Huds Adyo, “the works of very many other 
orthodox ecclesiastical writers that have come down to us.” Eusebius’ 
language indicates that he possessed the works, in some form, of 
both the various writers listed in the first part of the passage and 
the anonymous interpreters of Scripture. 

Eusebius seems, then, to have possessed a copy of a work on the 
origin of evil and the question of whether matter had a beginning, 
the author of which Eusebius believed was named Maximus. He also 
possessed copies of the works of the other writers listed: Heracleitus’ 
On the Apostle; Candidus’ On the Hexaemeron; Apion’s On the Hexaemeron; 
Sextus’ On Resurrection, a work of unknown title by Arabianus; and, 
apparently, other works, although Eusebius’ reference here may sim- 
ply be a matter of exaggeration. Such a brief catalogue and such 
an admission of a lack of evidence do, however, indicate that Eusebius’ 
copies of these works were incomplete, perhaps even damaged.'™* 
Eusebius provides even less information about the orthodox inter- 
preters of Scripture in this period than he provides about the writers 
listed before them. The works by these writers apparently were so 
similarly defective that Eusebius did not even know the names of 
the authors. Nevertheless, Eusebius seems to have possessed copies 
of these anonymous works. 

There are two ways to solve the problems created by Eusebius’ 
references to Maximus. If Robinson’s argument is correct, then 
Eusebius possessed a copy of Methodius’ De autexusio (De libero arbi- 
trio), although he only knew the work under the name of the author 
Maximus and under the title Mepi tig UAns. Perhaps because his copy 
was in some way defective, and perhaps also because the work was 
placed with other works of the late second or early third century, 
Eusebius incorrectly dated the work of this “Maximus.” When he 
chose to quote from the work in the PE, however, he accurately 
quoted the text he possessed, that is, the text of Methodius. 


‘68 W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia, 1971), 
p. 149. 

' G. Bardy, SC #41 (Paris, 1955), p. 74, note 2, suggests that the anonymous 
writers whose interpretations of Scripture were orthodox came in damaged copies, 
but this sugestion may apply equally to the other works that Eusebius names here. 
Perhaps Eusebius’ catalogue is a listing of the contents of a single incomplete or 
defective roll. 
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It is possible, on the other hand, that the work Eusebius knew as 
Maximus’ was actually the extant Adamantine dialogue.'® If the 
Adamantine dialogue did use Methodius’ De autexusio (De libero arbi- 
trio), then it will have been composed at some time in the late third 
century—after Methodius wrote his work but before Eusebius com- 
posed the HE.'® Its author will, then, have been named Maximus, 
although from what Eusebius writes at HE V.27, he knew little more 
than Maximus’ name. Eusebius will have known so little that he 
incorrectly dated Maximus by two or three generations, perhaps, 
again, because of the defective condition of his copy and the place- 
ment of the work in the library. According to this reconstruction of 
events, Eusebius may have turned to Methodius’ De autexusio (De hbero 
arbitrio) for the extract that he wanted in the PE because Methodius’ 
text was the more polished of the two versions. Moreover, Eusebius 
may have decided to name the earlier author simply in order to 
avoid mention of Methodius, for Methodius was, to judge from his 
De resurrectione and De creatis, a critic of Origen and therefore an intel- 
lectual foe. According to Jerome, Eusebius was quite aware of 
Methodius’ hostile attitude toward Origen.'®’ Methodius’ millenarian 
views, with which Eusebius certainly disagreed, must have only sep- 
arated the men further.'® Although Eusebius ordinarily records accu- 
rately the authors of his quotations, he occasionally quotes a source 


'5 'T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 141, seems to accept this possibility. 

‘66 On dating the Adamantine dialogue, see R. A. Pretty, Adamantius, pp. 9-20. 

'67 Jerome, Contra Rufinum, 1.11: Eusebius... in sexto libro Apologias Ongenis hoc idem 
obucit Methodio efrscopo et martyri, quod tu in meis + laudibus criminaris, et dicit: Quomodo ausus 
est Methodius nunc contra Originem scribere, qui haec et haec de Origenis locutus est dogmati- 
bus? (“Eusebius... in the sixth book of the Defence of Origen makes this same 
objection against the bishop and martyr Methodius that you complain of in my 
praises when he says: How did Methodius, who said such and such things about 
Origen’s doctrines, now dare to write against Origen?”) J. A. Robinson, The Philocalia 
of Origen, p. xlv, notes the possibility that Eusebius ignored Methodius out of hos- 
tility toward him. E. Junod, “L’Apologie pour Origéne de Pamphile et la naissance 
de Vorigénisme,” Studia Patristica 26 (1991), pp. 281-282, adds the suggestion that 
Pamphilus’ Defence of Origen was a response to Methodius’ De resurrectione. But, though 
he criticized Origen, Methodius also was indebted to Origen’s thought: see recently 
L. G. Patterson, Methodius of Olympus. 

'®8 On Methodius’ millenarianism, cf., Symposium 9.1—5. On Eusebius’ opposition 
to millenarianism, see, for example, W. Adler, “Eusebius’ Chronicle and Its Legacy,” 
Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism, pp. 468-469. R. M. Grant, “Papias in Eusebius’ 
Church History,” Mélanges H.-C. Puech (Paris, 1974), p. 212, noticing this difference 
between Methodius and Eusebius, intimates that it was for this reason that Eusebius 
misnamed Methodius “Maximus” in the PE and HE. 
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as if firsthand that in reality comes from an intermediary.'®’ Perhaps 
Eusebius did just this with Maximus and Methodius. 

There is no way to prove which of the foregoing explanations is 
the more accurate. I am myself inclined to think that Robinson con- 
ceives the more likely scenario, in part because it is the less com- 
plicated one. Eusebius’ relatively unspecific wording at HE V.27 
suggests not that he did not possess any of the works listed there, 
for his vocabulary indicates otherwise, but that he had little knowl- 
edge of the identities and provenance of the authors. It is plausible 
that, as a result, he mistakenly believed that his copy of Methodius’ 
De autexusio (De hbero arbitrio) was written by a late second or early 
third century author named Maximus. The scenario sketched here 
does not necessarily exclude the possibility that Eusebius consciously 
omitted Methodius’ name from the HE because of Methodius’ crit- 
icisms of Origen, for Eusebius’ statement in the Defense of Origen indi- 
cates that the library at Caesarea contained some other works by 
Methodius that were properly attributed to him. 

Eusebius thus possessed a copy of Methodius’ De autexusto (De libero 
arbitrio), from which he drew the text of PE VII.22, although he 
believed the author to be named Maximus. He probably also had 
copies of some of other works by Methodius, most likely the Agdaophon: 
de resurrectione and Xeno: de creatis.'’° Eusebius will not necessarily have 
known the Adamantine dialogue. 

A final note must be made about what Eusebius writes at HE 
V.27. Classed among the anonymous interpreters of Scripture is the 
author of a treatise against the heresy of Artemon, which Eusebius 


‘69 An example of Eusebius’ quotation of a source as if firsthand that in reality 
comes from an intermediary is: PE [X.4.2—9, 5.1-7, and 9.1—2, in which Eusebius 
ostensibly quotes Hecataeus of Abdera, Clearchus, and Choerilus of Samos, respec- 
tively, though all of the quotations come from Josephus’ Contra Apionem. 

' P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens des IT’ et IIT’ siécles (Paris, 1961), pp. 257-258, 
suggests that Jerome’s report of the works of Methodius at De viris ill. 83 was drawn 
from Eusebius’ catalogue of ecclesiasitcal works in the library at Caesarea that was 
included in Eusebius’ Vita Pamphil. If Jerome’s information does reflect what was 
available at Caesarea, then Eusebius’ library contained, in addition to the De 
resurrectione and De autexusio (De libero arbitrio), the Adversum Porphyrium, Symposium decem 
vuginum, De fithonissa (another work against Origen), and commentaries Jn Genesim 
and In Canticum Canticorum. Nautin’s hypothesis, however, ought not to be given 
immediate approval, because Jerome clearly had a source different from Eusebius 
for his entry on Methodius, since Jerome confuses Eusebius’ contemporary, Methodius 
of Olympus, who perished in the Great Persecution, with a Methodius of Tyre, 
who reportedly perished under Decius or Valerian. 
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introduces at HE V.28.1 and then thrice quotes (HE V.28.3—6, 8-12, 
and 13-19).'”' Theodoret later supplies a title for this work, 6 opikpodg 
AoPdpwoc, the Little Labyrinth.'”* Artemon himself lived in at least 
the middle of the third century, since he is cited in the letter of the 
Synod of Antioch (268) (HE VII.30.16-17, in which he is called 
Artemas), so it is possible that the Lvittle Labyrinth was composed as 
late as that period, somewhat later than Eusebius envisions it.'” 


Miltiades Introducing one of his quotations of the Anonymous Anti- 
Montanist, Eusebius points out that the Anonymous speaks of another 
anti-Montanist writer, Miltiades (HE V.17.1).'* This Miltiades report- 
edly demonstrated that a prophet ought not to speak in ecstasy. After 
two more quotations from the Anonymous regarding Montanist 
prophets, Eusebius returns to Miltiades and his writings (HE V.17.5). 
Eusebius states that Miltiades “has left behind for us other records 
of his zeal for the divine oracles,” namely, his Against the Greeks, pos 
"EdAnvas, and Against the Fews, Upog lovdatovg, each in two books. 
Eusebius adds that Miltiades produced an Apology addressed to the 
“rulers of the world,” either provincial governors or emperors.'” 


Ml HE V.28.1: tobvtov év twos cnovddonatt Kate tig “Aptéuavos aipéoews 
TETOVNMEVO... MEpetat tig Suyynotg taicg éGetaCopévacs Huiv TpootKovoa iotopiats. 
(“In a work composed by one of these against the heresy of Artemon... there is 
extant a narrative germane to our historical investigations” [trans. Oulton].) Apart 
from Eusebius’ quotations, his use of the word gépeto. further indicates that the 
work was available to Eusebius. 

'2 Theodoret, Haereticarum fabularum compendium, 1.5 (PG 83:392). 

' Artemon is not named in the extant fragments, and R. H. Connolly, “Eusebius 
H. E. V.28,” FTS 49 (1948), pp. 73-79, in arguing (following Lightfoot and Harnack) 
that Hippolytus was the author of the Little Labyrinth, necessarily suggests that the 
work cannot have been aimed at Artemon, since Artemon flourished a generation 
after Hippolytus. J. T. Fitzgerald, “Eusebius and The Little Labyrinth,’ The Early Church 
in Its Context, A. J. Malherbe et al., edd., Suppl. to Novum Testamentum 90 (Leiden, 
1998), pp. 120-146, rightly leaves the author anonymous; he would place the date 
of composition ca. 240-255 (p. 144). 

'% Tn his introduction Eusebius names “Miltiades,” but in most manuscripts the 
Anonymous then writes “Alcibiades” in the excerpt that follows at HE V.17.1. For 
other ancient references to Miltiades, see Tertullian, Adversus Valentinianos 15, and 
HE V.28.4 (extract from the Little Labyrinth). 

'S HE V.17.5: 6 yé tov mpdog adtod SednAMpEéevog MiAtidby¢ Kai GAAGS NIV ths 
idtac mepi to Bei«. Adyto. onovdiic vias KaTAAEAOUREN Ev TE Cig MPOG “EAANVac ovvetate 
Oyoig Ka toig MPdg ‘lovdatove, Exatépa droBEoer év Svoiv drdvInous ovyype&LLacww, 
étt S68 Kal Mpds TOS KOGLLKODS UPYovTUs TEP Ts LETHEL PLLOCOEIAS NENOINTAI E:nOAOYIaV. 
(“Now Miltiades, whom he [the Anonymous Anti-Montanist] has mentioned, has 
also left us other monuments of his personal zeal for the divine oracles, both in 
the discourses which he composed against the Greeks and in those against the Jews, 
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Eusebius offers no other information about Miltiades’ works, and 
his language about Miltiades is not specific: he reports only that 
Miltiades has left behind records for him (npiv... wvjpasg kataré- 
Aounev).'”° It is difficult, in fact, not to suspect that Eusebius learned 
of Miltiades’ writings from the Anonymous Anti-Montanist, whose 
notice of Miltiades Eusebius quoted earlier. 


New Testament Writings ‘To discuss the nature of the New Testament 
text known to Eusebius and the developing canon of New Testament 
writings up to the fourth century requires the knowledge of a spe- 
cialist in that field. Eusebius’ own classification of NT writings at 
HE Iil.25, however, can be considered here as a basis from which 
to determine which works Eusebius possessed. 

Eusebius’ system of classifying NT writings at HF III.25 is some- 
what confusing because Eusebius actually divides his texts into two 
overlapping categories: orthodox and unorthodox works on the one 
hand and, on the other, canonical (accepted as well as disputed) and 
uncanonical works.'”’ Of the accepted (OpoAoyobpeva) works, Eusebius 
lists at HE III.25.1-2 tiv ayiav tov ebayyediov tetpaxtov, that is, the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; the Acts of the Apostles; 
the Epistles of Paul;'”® 1 John; 1 Peter; and, with some doubt, the 
Apocalypse of John. While there can be no doubt that Eusebius pos- 
sessed these works, it may be added that subscriptions to extant man- 
uscripts of Paul’s Epistles and of Acts and the Catholic Epistles ascribe 
their exemplars to Caesarea.'”” 


dealing with each subject separately in two treatises; and moreover he has addressed 
a defence of the philosophy which he followed to the rulers of this world” [trans. 
Oulton].) For the identification of the “rulers of this world” as provincial governors, 
see T. D. Barnes, Tertullian: a Historical and Literary Study (Oxford, 1971), p. 104 and 
note 3. Lawlor and Oulton, I.176, and G. Bardy, SC #41 (Paris, 1955), p. 54, 
note 14, identify them as emperors. R. M. Grant, “Five Apologists and Marcus 
Aurelius,” Vigiliae Christianae 42 (1988), pp. 13-14, thinks that they are all “transient 
rulers,” whether provincial or imperial. 

‘8 Cf. Eusebius’ other usage of the words “has left behind records” with Hegesippus. 
At HE TV.22.1 Eusebius supplements uvqunv xataAéAouev with a specific refer- 
ence to Hegesippus’ five books of Hypomnemata. 

"7 On Eusebius’ system, see B. M. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament: Its 
Origin, Development, and Significance (Oxford, 1987), pp. 201-207. 

"8 At HE III.3.5 Eusebius acknowledges fourteen Pauline epistles, including 
Hebrews. 

"9 Paul’s Epistles: Cambridge, Add. 1700, f. 216 (R. Devreesse, Introduction, 
p. 160); Coislin 202, f. 14 (Devreesse, p. 163). Acts and the Catholic Epistles: Cod. 
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Of the disputed (avtiAeyoueva) works, Eusebius names at HE 
III.25.3 the Epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, and 2 and 3 John. 
Eusebius naturally possessed all of these orthodox and canonical 
books. 

Of the spurious (vé0a) works, Eusebius names at HE III.25.4—-5 
the Acts of Paul; Shepherd; Apocalypse of Peter; Epistle of Barnabas; Didache; 
again, the Apocalypse of John; and the Gospel of the Hebrews. Eusebius 
earlier (HF III.3.5) rejected the Acts of Paul from the canon, and, 
though he merely reports the tradition handed down to him about 
this work, Eusebius may have known its contents. Origen knew and 
used the work, although he did not necessarily use it at Caesarea.!*’ 
For Hermas’ The Shepherd, see the section above on Hermas; Eusebius 
likely possessed this work. Eusebius probably also knew the Apocalypse 
of Peter, which he earlier excluded from the canon (HE III.3.2).'*! 
Similarly, Eusebius was probably able to find the Epzstle of Barnabas 
in his library; Origen also used this letter at Caesarea.'*’ Eusebius 
does not make use of the Didache in the HE, but this work, too, was 
probably available to him.’ The Gospel according to the Hebrews was 
certainly in the library at Caesarea: Eusebius quotes the same pas- 
sage from it twice in the Theophania; it was used by Origen at Caesarea; 
and Jerome even claims to have found a copy of it in the library 
at Caesarea.'** 


Vat. Reg. 179, f. 71 (Devreesse, p. 168). The texts of these subscriptions are printed 
above in Chapter I. 

180 HE 11.3.5: ob8é pv tag Aeyouévas adtod p&€Eeis év Guiréxtors napetAnoa.. 
(“I have not received what are called his Acts among the undisputed works.”) Origen 
uses the Acts of Paul at De princip. 1.2.3 (written at Alexandria); Comm. in Johan. 20.12 
(this commentary was composed in the midst of Origen’s travels from Alexandria 
to Caesarea, Antioch, and Greece; see P. Nautin, Ongéne, pp. 366-368 and 377-380). 

'8! On the other hand, Eusebius may have known only Clement of Alexandria’s 
description of the work in the Hypotyposes (HE VI.14.1). 

'82 Origen, Contra Celsum, 1.63. For other possible references, see A. van den 
Hoek, “Clement and Origen as Sources on ‘Noncanonical’ Scriptural Traditions 
during the Late Second and Earlier Third Centuries,” Origeniana Sexta: Origéne et la 
Bible, G. Dorival and A. Le Boulluec, edd. (Leuven, 1995), pp. 97-98. 

'83B. M. Metzger, Canon, p. 187, thinks that Origen knew and used the Didache. 
Cf. Hom. in Iudices 6.2 to Didache 9.2. Cf. also De prin. 3.2.7. 

'! Eusebius, Theophania, 1V.12 at p. 183, 29 and p. 184, 4 Gressmann; Origen, 
Comm. in Matt. 16.12 and 15.14, the latter to be compared to Comm. in Johan. 2.12 
and Hom. in Jer. 15.4 for versions of the same passage; Jerome, De vwiris ill. 2 and 
3; Dial. contra Pelag. 3.2. 
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At HE M1.25.6 Eusebius names some of the uncanonical and 
unorthodox writings, which Eusebius labels at HF III.25.7 “alto- 
gether unnatural and ungodly,” &tona névty kai dSvooeBh, because of 
their neglect by orthodox writers, their style, and their unorthodox 
content—all judgments that should imply Eusebius’ firsthand acquain- 
tance with these texts.'* Eusebius lists the Gospel of Peter, which 
Eusebius also rejects from the canon at HE HI.3.2 and which Origen 
seems to have known at Caesarea (Comm. in Matt. 10.17);'*° the Gospel 
of Thomas;'*’ the Gospel of Matthias; and “certain others.” Added to 
this list are the Acts of Andrew, Acts of John, and Acts of “the other 
apostles.” Eusebius clearly chooses not to make an exhaustive cata- 
logue of unorthodox apocrypha known to him, but at least two other 
works could be included here, the Acts of Peter and the Preaching of 
Peter (Kfipvyno Métpov), which Eusebius rejects from the canon at HE 
I1.3.2.'*° Additional works referred to by Origen, such as the Protevan- 
gelium Facobht (Comm. in Matt. 10.17), and the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, and Gospel of Basilides (all at Hom. in Lucam, 
1.2), could well have been in the library at Caesarea also. 


Novatianist Dossier [See Dionysius of Alexandria.] 


'®5 Tt is possible, however, that Eusebius simply adopted his view of these works 


from others, especially Origen. Thus, Serapion of Antioch had a low opinion of 
the Gospel of Peter (HE VI1.12.2—6), and Origen at Hom. in Lucam 1.2 lists several 
unacceptable gospels, including the Gospel of Thomas and the Gospel of Matthias. 

'86 Although she does not offer a reason, A. van den Hoek, “Clement and Origen 
as Sources on ‘Noncanonical’ Scriptural Traditions,” Orgeniana Sexta, p. 106, believes 
it unlikely that Origen knew the Gospel of Peter firsthand. 

"7 R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford, 1980), pp. 137-138, sug- 
gests that Eusebius drew on the Gospel of Thomas at HE 11.13.7 and notes that Origen 
seems to have used this gospel at Hom in Jos. 4.3 and Hom. in Jer. 1(3).3. Grant 
also notes that the source could be the Gospel of the Hebrews. 

'88 At HE II.1 Eusebius reports a tradition received from Origen’s Comm. in Gen. 
about the allotment of lands to the Apostles (Parthia to Thomas; Scythia to Andrew; 
Asia to John; Asia Minor to Peter). In this tradition, Peter is said to have been 
crucified upside down at Rome. E. Junod, “Origéne, Eusébe et la tradition sur la 
réparation des champs de mission des apdtres (Eusébe, Historie ecclésiastique III. 1—3),” 
Les Actes apocryphes des apétres, F. Bovon et al., edd. (Geneva, 1981), pp. 233-248, 
thinks that Origen may have drawn the tradition about Peter from the Acts of Peter. 
Origen’s other sources for the tradition Eusebius reports are unknown. On Origen’s 
possible knowledge of the Preaching of Peter, see A. van den Hoek, “Clement and 
Origen as Sources on ‘Noncanonical’ Scriptural Traditions,” Origeniana Sexta, p. 107; 
cf. also C. A. Spada, “Origene e gli apocrifi del nuovo testamento,” Orgeniana Quarta 
(Leuven, 1987), p. 47. 
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Origen In the course of his treatment of the writings of Origen in 
the HE, Eusebius explains that he need not make an accurate cat- 
alogue of Origen’s works that have come into his possession (eig nudc¢ 
éAO6vta), since he has provided such a catalogue in his Vita Pamphili, 
the biography of his teacher, the martyr Pamphilus.'*’ Unfortunately, 
Eusebius’ Vita Pamphili is now lost, and the full record of which of 
Origen’s works were contained in the library at Caesarea cannot be 
known. 

Jerome, however, compiled a catalogue that was intended to show 
his friend Paula that the Christian Origen was a more voluminous 
writer than the pagans Varro and Didymus Chalcenterus (4p. 33), 
and this list must give some indication of how many works Origen 
wrote and how many could have been in the library at Caesarea. 
It is possible, as some scholars believe, that Jerome’s list reproduces 
the list given by Eusebius in the Vita Pamphili.'°° But, though Jerome 
names almost 200 works in 786 entries in his list, elsewhere he 
implies that the Caesarean collection of Origen’s works came to 
almost 2000 books.'*! More important, the relative disorder of Jerome’s 


'89 HE V1.32.3: tt det tov Adyov tov pg éxi TOD TO.povtog TOV aKpIph Koté:Aoyov 
moveio8a, ‘Stas Sedpevov oxohtig; 0 Ov Kai Geveypoayousev éni Ths TOD Topidov Biov TO 
Ka’ TWas lepod LGptvpog avaypagyis, ev N vv mepi Oeia cnovdiv tod Topptrov ¢ ondon 
TIG yeyOvon, TOPLOTOVTES, fis fis ovvaxBeions OTH TOV TE ‘Qpryévoug. Kal TOV GAAOV exKhn- 
OLAOTIK@V OvyYpapEwv BiBaobhns tobs mivauKorg napeBéuny, & ov btw Pirov, T&pEoTIV 
évtehéotata tov ‘Opryévovs novov th cic Huds EABvte SiwyvOva. (“Why should one 
draw up the exact catalogue of the man’s works here and now, seeing that such 
would require a special study? And we did record it in our account of the life of 
Pamphilus, that holy martyr of our day, in which, in showing the extent of Pamphilus’ 
zeal for divine things, I quoted as evidence the lists in the library that he had 
brought together of the works of Origen and of other ecclesiastical writers; and 
from these anyone who pleases can gather the fullest knowledge of the works of 
Origen that have reached us” [trans. Oulton].) 

' FE. Klostermann, “Die Schriften des Origenes in Hieronymus’ Brief an Paula,” 
Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 2 (1897), pp. 855-870, 
examines the catalogue in Jerome’s Ep. 33; see pp. 858-859 for discussion of the 
possible interpretations of the catalogue. Among those scholars who tend to equate 
Jerome’s list with Eusebius’ list, A. Harnack, Die Briefsammlung des Apostels Paulus und 
die anderen vorkonstantinischen christlichen Briefsammlungen (Leipzig, 1926), p. 43, considers 
Jerome’s list to be a Latin translation of Eusebius’ catalogue, while P. Nautin, Ongeéne: 
sa vie et son oewre (Paris, 1977), pp. 227-241, believes that, though Jerome did not 
simply translate Eusebius’ list, Jerome’s list was taken from the Vita Pamphil. For 
the evidence regarding the existence of Origen’s works listed by Jerome and Eusebius, 
see further Nautin, pp. 242-260. H. Crouzel, Origen, A. S. Worrall, trans. (San 
Francisco, 1989), p. 37, thinks Jerome’s list comes from what Jerome saw in the 
library at Caesarea. 

‘8! Jerome, Adversus Rufinum 2.22: Numera indices librorum eius qui in tertio volumine 
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list suggests some revision,'” and, in any case, Jerome acquired his 
own collection of works by Origen from such places as Constantinople 
even before he travelled to Palestine.'*’ It will therefore be safer to 
propose only that, while Jerome’s list was probably based upon 
Eusebius’ list, the catalogue in Jerome’s letter to Paula represents 
the contents of Jerome’s own library.'** The works in the library at 
Caesarea may have been approximately as numerous as what is 
described by Jerome, but some works known to Eusebius are omit- 
ted from Jerome’s list, some may have been lost by Jerome’s time,'”° 
and in some instances Jerome apparently possessed more complete 
works than did Eusebius: Jerome knows thirteen books on Genesis, 
while Eusebius knows twelve (HF VI.24.2); Jerome possesses thirty- 
two on John, while Eusebius possesses twenty-two (HE VI.24.1); 
Jerome has thirty-six books on Isaiah, while Eusebius has only thirty 
(HE VI1.32.1); and Jerome knows twenty-nine books on Ezekiel, while 
Eusebius has only twenty-five (HE VI.32.3). Nevertheless, as an illus- 
tration of what Eusebius’ library may have contained, Jerome’s list 
is summarized below in an appendix. 


Eusebu, in quo scripsit vitam Pamphili, continentur, et non dico sex milia, sed teriam partem 
non reperies. (“Count the titles of his [Origen’s] books, which are contained in the 
third volume of the Life of Pamphilus that Eusebius wrote, and I say not six thou- 
sand, but you will find a third of that.”) P. Nautin, Origéne, p. 233, however, is 
right to caution that, since Jerome is responding to Rufinus’ citation of the num- 
ber of works according to Epiphanius, Jerome may not intend here to provide a 
precise figure of the number of Origen’s books at Caesarea. Nevertheless, for com- 
parison, it may be recalled that, according to the index compiled by Possidius, 
Augustine’s biographer, the number of Augustine’s works surpassed 1000. 

'2 Cf. E. Klostermann, “Die Schriften des Origenes,” Sttzungsberichte (1897), pp. 
858-859; and P. Nautin, Ongéne, p. 230, even admits this conclusion. 

8 See J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Controversies (London, 1975), 
pp. 75-77. Jerome translated for Vincentius fourteen of Origen’s homilies on Ezechiel 
and also sent him fourteen homilies on Jeremiah. 

' P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers and their Greek Sources, H. E. Wedeck, trans. 
(Cambridge, MA, 1969), pp. 103-104, gives this more cautious evaluation of the 
evidence. Courcelle concludes that “Jerome’s entire output confirms the fact that 
he knew all Origen’s books that he mentions in his catalogue” (p. 110). 

' For example, Jerome neglects to name the Contra Celsum, but P. Courcelle, 
Late Latin Writers, p. 110, believes that Jerome knew the work. On the omissions 
from Jerome’s catalogue, see Courcelle, pp. 110-111; P. Nautin, Origene, pp. 232-241. 

‘96 Some works in the Caesarean library may have been lost when the papyrus 
collection was replaced by parchment codices by Eusebius’ successors Acacius and 
Euzoius: see Jerome, De viris ill. 113; Ep. 34.1. R. Cadiou, “La bibliothéque de 
Césarée et la formation des chaines,” Revue des sciences religeuses 16 (1936), p. 478, 
notes the likelihood that the contents of the library at Caesarea had changed between 
the time of Pamphilus and Eusebius and the period when Jerome used the library. 
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Eusebius himself includes three short catalogues of Origen’s writ- 
ings in the sixth book of the HE. At HE VI.24 Eusebius lists the 
works composed at, or at least begun at, Alexandria. The first five 
books of the Commentary on John were written at Alexandria, and 
Eusebius possesses twenty-two total books (eicg has mepr{ABov, VI.24.1). 
Later, Eusebius quotes from this commentary (HE VI1.25.7—10) and 
refers to it as evidence for the date of persecution under Maximinus 
Thrax (HF V1.28), and Pamphilus uses it in the extant first book of 
his Defense of Origen. At the beginning of his sixth book of the Comm. 
in Johan. Origen explains that he did not bring the first five books 
of the commentary with him to Caesarea, but, because Pamphilus 
quotes from the second and fifth books of the commentary in the 
Defense of Origen and Eusebius also quotes from the fifth book, it is 
evident that the first five books were later recovered, perhaps by 
Pamphilus himself. Eight books of the Commentary on Genesis were 
composed at Alexandria, and Eusebius possesses twelve books alto- 
gether (VI.24.2). Twice Eusebius quotes from this commentary in 
the PE (VI.11.1-81 and VII.20.1—9), and a passage from it is used 
in Pamphilus’ Defense of Origen. Also in this list is the Commentary on 
Psalms I-25, from which Eusebius then quotes at HE VI.25.1—2.!%” 
Extracts from this work also appear in the Defense of Origen. Eusebius 
next lists the Commentary on Lamentations in five books (eig nuts 
eAnAvPaow); On Resurrection in two books, from which passages are 
drawn in the Defense of Origen; and On Principles, which Eusebius knew 
in at least four books, since Pamphilus quotes from the first, second, 
and fourth books of the On Principles in the first book of his Defense 
of Orgen. In addition, there are ten books of Stromateis. Eusebius 
explains that notes in the front of his copy of the Stromateis supply 
the information about its date and place of composition.’” 

At HE V1.32 Eusebius names three works: Commentary on Isaiah, of 
which Eusebius possesses thirty books (eig hua neprijA8ov); Commentary 


'7 P. Nautin, Origéne, p. 249, thinks the work on Psalms 1—25 should be classed 
as excerpta and not commentary; he equates the work with the excerpta in Jerome’s 
list, which he emends from 1-15 to 1-25. 

198 HE V1.24.3: wg Kai todto dAdypagor SnAodDoW adTOD TPd TOV TOUMV ExLON- 
bevooetg. Oulton translates the passage “as is shown by the annotations in his 
[Origen’s] own hand in front of the tomes.” C. Stead, “Marcel Richard on Malchion 
and Paul of Samosata,” Logos: Festschrift fiir Luise Abramowskt zum 8. Juli 1993, H. C. 
Brennecke et al., edd. (Berlin, 1993), p. 146, however, shows that dAdypagot here 
must simply mean “written out in full.” 
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on Ezekiel, of which Eusebius possesses twenty-five books; and Commentary 
on the Song of Songs, of which Eusebius possesses ten books. Despite 
Eusebius’ protest against the need to catalogue all of Origen’s works 
(HE VI1.32.3), another list appears at HE VI1.36. Eusebius names the 
Contra Celsum in eight books, a work that can also be traced to 
Caesarea through a subscription to a manuscript;'*? Commentary on 
Matthew in twenty-five books, from which Eusebius earlier quoted a 
passage (HE VI.25.4—6) and from which extracts are given in the 
Defense of Origen; and the Commentary on the Minor Prophets, of which 
Eusebius is able to find only twenty-five books. Jerome later claims 
to have found Pamphilus’ own autograph copy of this last work (De 
vrs a. THe" 

In addition, Eusebius reports that many of Origen’s letters are 
extant (VI.36.3, @épetat): one to Philip the Arab; one to Philip’s 
wife, Severa; others to various other people; and one to Pope Fabian 
and others to other churchmen regarding Origen’s orthodoxy. Eusebius 
adds that he has himself collected more than a hundred such letters 
év idiaig TOHMV mEeptypapaic, in separate rolls of papyrus.”°! There is 
much other evidence within the sixth book of the HE that Eusebius 
possessed and made use of Origen’s letters.” Certainly, Eusebius 


199 J. Scherer, Extraits des lures I et IT du Contre Celse d’Origene: le papyrus 88747 du 
Musée du Cawe (Cairo, 1956), p. 102: one of the Toura papyri (dated to the begin- 
ning of the seventh century) has a subscription at the end of the first book of the 
Contra Celsum, MeteBAnOn Koi cv teBANOn & dvtrypcov tOv AdTOD ‘Qpryévovg PiBAi[ov] 
(“Transcribed from and collated with the copy of the books of Origen himself”). 
A similar subscription appears in Vaticanus gr. 386 (saec. XIII). 

200 HA. Crouzel, Origen, A. S. Worrall, trans. (San Francisco, 1989), p. 40, states 
that, if one counts the books of Origen’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets cited by 
Jerome, then Jerome seems to have known twenty-six books of this work. It is pos- 
sible that Jerome’s report in the De vir. ill. of the Commentary’s number of books is 
simply drawn from Eusebius’ notice, as many of Jerome’s entries are. (The Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets does not appear in Jerome’s Ep. 33, so the number of books 
cannot be checked against this list.) If Crouzel is correct, then Eusebius’ report may 
indicate that Eusebius actually looked at his copy of the Commentary when he com- 
posed this chapter of the HE and did not simply rely on the list of Origen’s works 
already prepared for the Vita Pamphil. 

2°! Oulton translates “in separate roll-cases,” and in the note at Lawlor and 
Oulton, II.225, the suggestion is made that “the neprypaat of the text may be the 
boxes [tBwtot, cistae, capsae], as the topor are the rolls.” Bardy’s translation is: “vol- 
umes spéciaux.” Jerome lists three volumes of letters, in addition to excerpta, although 
the text here at the end of his catalogue may need some emendation. For sugges- 
tions on the text and on the relationship between Jerome’s items and Eusebius’ col- 
lections, see E. Klostermann, “Die Schriften des Origenes,” Sitzungsberichte (1897), 
pp. 869-870, and P. Nautin, Letires, pp. 233-240. 

22 See HE VI.2.1 (a general reference); VI.2.6 (on Origen’s father’s martyrdom, 
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had letters regarding Origen’s controversy with Demetrius, the bishop 
of Alexandria.**? Rufinus even quotes from a letter Origen sent to 
his friends in Alexandria during this controversy, a quotation that 
probably derives from Pamphilus’ Defense of Origen.?** Later, Dionysius 
of Alexandria probably exchanged letters with Origen.” In addi- 
tion, it is likely that the extant letters to Gregory Thaumaturgus and 
Julius Africanus were at Caesarea.” Evidence from Jerome suggests 
that Origen received letters from Gregory and Firmilian of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, while his other correspondents included his patron 
Ambrose, Tryphon, Beryllus of Bostra, and Alexander of Jerusalem.?”” 

A record of Origen’s debate with Beryllus of Bostra (HE VI.33.3) 
was also available at Caesarea. If such a record was not kept with 
the transcript of the Arabian synod’s acta, then it may have been 
classed with Origen’s works, possibly his letters, since Origen engaged 
in several similar dialogues. From one of Origen’s letters addressed 


though the letter Origen originally wrote as a boy may not have been extant; cf. 
Photius, cod. 118 for the story apparently derived from the Defense of Origen); VI.3.1 
(possibly based on a letter); VI.28 (reference to letters to establish that persecution 
occurred under Maximinus Thrax); VI.34 (possible source for the story that Philip 
the Arab was Christian, according to H. Crouzel, “Le christianisme de lempereur 
Philippe P’Arabe,” Gregorianum 56 [1975], p. 547); and VI.39.5 (reference with regard 
to the torturing of Origen and his death). 

8 Cf. HE V1.23.4 for Eusebius’ reference to the Defense of Origen for more infor- 
mation on this controversy. HE VI.19.12—24 contains a quotation that P. Nautin, 
Lettres, p. 126, has argued was an autobiographical letter addressed to Alexander 
of Jerusalem for use in defending Origen. 

** Rufinus, De adulteratione librorum Origenis, 7. 

2 See HE V1.46.2, in which Dionysius of Alexandria reportedly sent a letter to 
Origen on martyrdom. See also Photius, cod. 232 (Stephanus Gobarus) (V.79 Henry), 
for a reference to Dionysius’ writing to Origen. 

26 Origen’s letter to Gregory appears in the Philocalia, 13. Eusebius refers to 
Origen’s letter to Africanus, on the authenticity of the story of Susanna in Daniel, 
at HE VI1.31.1, since Origen’s letter was a reply to Africanus’ letter, which was also 
in Eusebius’ possession. 

*7 On Ambrose, see De viris ill. 56 and 61, as well as Ep. 43.1. On Tryphon, 
see De viris ul. 57. On Beryllus, see De vis ill. 60. On Alexander, see De viris ill. 
62 and cf. HE VI.14.8-9. On letters from Gregory and Firmilian, see Jerome’s list 
at Ep. 33.4. On these correspondents, see also P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers, pp. 
109-110. P. Nautin, Lettres, pp. 218-219, cautions that the existence of a corre- 
spondence between Origen and Beryllus may be a conjecture made by Jerome on 
the basis of HE VI.20.2. On Firmilian of Caesarea in Cappadocia, see the end of 
Jerome’s catalogue: the name Firmian may be a mistake for Firmilian. If the frag- 
ments cited in Victor of Capua’s translation of John the Deacon’s catena on the 
Heptateuch are authentic, then Gobarus can be added to the list of Origen’s cor- 
respondents: see P. Nautin, Leélres, pp. 248-249. See also pp. 250-254 for other 
correspondence with Firmilian and Ambrose. 
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to friends in Alexandria Rufinus knows about a debate in Greece, 
a record of which was requested by the church in Palestine (De adult. 
7). At HE V1.37 Eusebius notes another debate in Arabia, possibly 
the same as the extant debate with Heracleides.’” 

Several other works by Origen are named in the sixth book of 
the HE. At HE VI.16 Eusebius records the existence of Origen’s 
greatest achievements in biblical scholarship, the Hexapla and Tetrapla. 
These works set in parallel columns the various Greek translations 
of the Hebrew Scriptures: the Septuagint and the versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, together with a fifth version found at 
Nicopolis and a sixth found at Jericho.” As is discussed in the intro- 
duction, several extant manuscripts contain subscriptions that ascribe 
their exemplars to Caesarean copies of the Tetrapla and Hexapla. 
Jerome later claims to have used the Hexapla at Caesarea (De viris 
il. 54; In Psalm. 1). Eusebius notes here in passing that Origen 
acquired another work by Symmachus, one of the translators whose 
work was incorporated into the Hexapla, probably a commentary on 
the Gospel of Matthew. These bzopvjyata, Eusebius adds, are “still 
extant” (pépetat), that is, in the library at Caesarea. Eusebius also 
quotes from Origen’s homilies: from a homily on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (HE VI1.25.11—-14) and from a homily on Psalm 82 (HE 
V1.38). An unidentified work is quoted at HE VI.14.10. Reference 
is also made to the De martyrio at HE VI1.28. 

Pamphilus and Eusebius composed a Defense of Origen that is now 
lost, except for the first book, which survives in Rufinus’ translation 
(PG 17.542-616). Quotations are drawn from a variety of Origen’s 
works that were probably taken from the library at Caesarea. Among 
those not already named in the lists above, there are quotations from 
commentaries on Proverbs and on the Epistles to Titus, Hebrews, 


28 For the debate with Heracleides, see J. Scherer, ed., Entretien d’Origéne avec 
Heérachide, SC. #67 (Paris, 1960). But H. Crouzel, Origen, p. 32, separates Origen’s 
visit to Arabia in HE VI.37 from Origen’s discussion with Heracleides in Arabia. 

209 ‘The precise composition of the Tetrapla and Hexapla is disputed, and Eusebius’ 
chapter here is difficult to untangle. Traditionally, the Hexapla has been understood 
as comprising: (1) Hebrew; (2) Hebrew transliterated into Greek; (3) the Septuagint; 
(4-6) the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. The Tetrapla would 
then be limited to the LXX and translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
But how to account for the additional versions that Origen discovered? P. Nautin, 
Ongéne, pp. 303-361, has advanced the argument that the names “Tetrapla” and 
“Hexapla” refer only to the number of Greek translations, and thus the Hexapla 
accommodated the fifth and sixth versions Origen found. 
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Romans, Galatians, Colossians, and Philemon.*!® Furthermore, accord- 
ing the ecclesiastical historian Socrates (IV.27), Gregory ‘Thaumaturgus’ 
panegyric of Origen was included in the Defense of Ongen and thus 
was, not surprisingly, available at Caesarea. 

Both Eusebius and Jerome attest to Pamphilus’ diligence in col- 
lecting the work of Origen.’'' As Pamphilus’ student, Eusebius also 
augmented the collection at Caesarea, as, for example, he reports 
he did with Origen’s letters (HE VI.36.3). As is noted in the first 
chapter, some harm must have come to Origen’s library that neces- 
sitated Pamphilus’ search for the works of Origen. Nevertheless, 
Origen himself must have left behind at Caesarea numerous works, 
especially, of course, those he composed at Caesarea (commentaries, 
homilies, scholia, biblical manuscripts), and many will have survived 
to Pamphilus’ day. So, for example, according to Nautin’s research 
on the chronology of Origen’s works, in addition to works already 
listed above (Commentary on John, Commentary on Genesis, De martyrio, 
Commentary on Isaiah, Commentary on Ezekiel, Commentary on the Canticle 
of Canticles, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, Commentary on Matthew, 
and Contra Celsum), works composed after Origen settled at Caesarea 
would include scholia on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Isaiah, the Psalter, Ecclesiastes, and John; De oratione; 
homilies on the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticle of Canticles, 
Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel (delivered in Jerusalem), 
Luke, Matthew, | and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Thessalonians, ‘Titus, 
Hebrews, Acts, and possibly John; conciliar documents from Arabia; 
and commentaries on Paul, the Psalter, Proverbs, and Luke.?!* 

With the deposit left by Origen and what was then collected by 
Pamphilus and Eusebius, Caesarea was a capital of the study of 


2!0 Pamphilus cites the work on Proverbs as if it is one book (PG 17.613). 


P. Nautin, Ongene, pp. 250 and 252, assigns the quotation not to a commentary, 
which he believes was in three books, but to a work De Proverbiorum quibusdam quaes- 
tionbus liber unus. Nautin (pp. 242-245) also brings together the festimonia on the 
other works cited in the Defense of Ongen. There was one book on Titus; an uncer- 
tain but plural number on Hebrews; fifteen books on Romans; five on Galatians; 
three on Colossians; and one on Philemon. 

211 HE VI1.32.3; Jerome, De viris ill. 75 and Ep. 34.1. But Pamphilus could not 
always find works he wanted: as was noted in Chapter I, Jerome, Ep. 34.1, observes 
that Pamphilus could not obtain Origen’s commentary on Psalm 126 and his homily 
on the letter phe. 

222 P. Nautin, Orgéene, pp. 371-412. 
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Origen and must indeed have amassed several hundred volumes of 
his work. 


Appendix: Ferome’s list of Origen’s works (Ep. 53.4) 

On Genesis in 13 books; 

Various homilies in 2 books; 

Scholia on Exodus; 

Scholia on Leviticus; 

Stromatets in 10 books; 

On Isaiah in 36 books; Scholia on Isaiah; 

On Hosea regarding Ephraim in | book; On Hosea; On Joel in 2 books; On 
Amos in 6 books; On Yonah in 1 book; On Micah in 3 books; On Nahum 
in 2 books; On Habakkuk in 3 books; On Xephaniah in 2 books; On 
Haggai in 1 book; On the Beginning of Zechariah in 2 books; On Malachi 
in 2 books; On Ezekiel in 29 books; 

Scholia on Psalms 1-15; On Psalms 1-16, 20, 24, 29, 38, 40, 45-46, 
51-53, 57-59, 62-65, 68, 70-71, a single book each; On Psalm 43 
in 2 books; On Psalm 44 in 3 books; On Psalm 50 in 2 books; 

Scholia on Ecclesiastes; 

On the Song of Songs in 10 books, with 2 other books from Origen’s 
youth; 

On the Lamentation of Jeremiah in 5 books; 

“Monobibla” in 5 books; 

On Principles in 4 books; On Resurrection in 2 books; Dialogue on Resurrection 
in 2 books; On Certain Questions in Proverbs in 1 book; Dialogue against 
Candidus the Valentinian; On Martyrdom; 

On Matthew in 25 books; On John in 32 books; Scholia on certain parts 
of John in | book; On Luke in 15 books; 

On Paul’s Epistle to the Romans in 15 books; On the Epistle to the Galatians 
in 15 books; On the Epistle to the Ephesians in 3 books; On the Epistle 
to the Philippians 1n | book; On the Epistle to the Colossians in 2 books; 
On the First Epistle to the Thessalonians in 3 books; On the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians in | book; On the Epistle to Titus in 1 book; On the 
Epistle to Philemon in 1 book; 

Homilies on Genesis (a total of 17); Homilies on Exodus (8); Homilies 
on Leviticus (11); Homiles on Numbers (28); Homilies on 
Deuteronomy (13); Homilies on Joshua (26); Homilies on Judges (9); 
Homilies on Pascha (8); Homilies on | Kings (4); Homilies on Job 
(22); Homilies on Proverbs (7); Homilies on Ecclesiastes (8); Homilies 
on the Song of Songs (2); Homilies on Isaiah (32); Homilies on 
Jeremiah (14); Homilies on Ezekiel (12); 

One homily each on Psalms 3-4, 8, 12-13, 16, 18, 22-27, 49, 51, 
54, 74-75, 81, 83, 85, 87, 108, 110, 120, 125, 127-129, 131, 
145-147, 149; Two homilies each on Psalms 37-39, 52, 71, 80, 84, 
121-124, 132-134, 137, 139; Three homilies each on Psalms 15, 
72-73, 76, 82, 118, 144; Homilies on Psalm 36 (5); Homilies on 
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Psalm 67 (7); Homilies on Psalm 77 (9); Homilies on Psalm 79 (4); 
Homilies on Psalm 135 (4); Homilies on Psalm 138 (4); Scholia on 
the whole Psalter; 

Homilies on Matthew (a total of 25); Homilies on Luke (38); Homilies 
on Acts (17); Homilies on 2 Corinthians (11); Homilies on the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians (2); Homilies on Galatians (7); Homily on Titus; 
Homilies on the Epistle to the Hebrews (18); 

Homily on Peace; Exhortation to Pionia; Homilies on Abstinence, 
monogamy, and Trigamy (2); Homilies at Tarsus (2); 

Also, Scholia of Origen; 

Letters of Origen to Firmianus [Firmilianus], and Gregory, and others 
in 2 books, including letters pertaining to the affair of Origen in 
the second book; Letters to various people in 9 books; 

Other letters in 2 books; Letter in Origen’s own defense in 2 books 
[or, “in the second book”].?% 


Pantaenus In the reign of Commodus, Pantaenus was reportedly the 
head of the catechetical school at Alexandria (HE V.10).?!* According 
to Eusebius, Pantaenus “interpreted the treasures of divine doctrine 
orally and in writing.” None of Pantaenus’ treatises, however, is 
listed, and Eusebius’ observations at HE V.11 about how Clement 
of Alexandria was one of Pantaenus’ students may suggest that 
Eusebius’ information about Pantaenus derives from Clement rather 
than from Pantaenus’ own writings, if such existed.?! 


Papias of Mierapols Eusebius introduces the writings of Papias of 
Hierapolis at the end of the third book of the HE.?'® Eusebius first 


215 The text regarding Origen’s letters is problematic; see P. Nautin, Lettres et 
écrvains chrétiens, pp. 233-240. Nautin would omit the second collection of Origen’s 
letters, that “in 2 books,” as part of the collection in nine books. Nautin, followed 
by H. Crouzel, Origen, pp. 37-39, translates excerpta as “scholia,” and that practice 
is followed here, too. 

214 A. van den Hoek, “The ‘Catechetical’ School of Early Christian Alexandria 
and Its Philonic Heritage,” HTR 90 (1997), pp. 77-79, offers plausible reasons to 
accept Pantaenus as a priest whose service to the church in Alexandria involved 
catechetical instruction. 

215 HE V.10.4: Coon povil Koi Sie ypappcatov tods tov Oeiwv Soydtav Onoavpods 
vrouvnatiCopevoc. At HE V.11.1 Eusebius notes that Clement names Pantaenus as 
his teacher in the Hypotyposeis; at HE V.11.2 Eusebius quotes from Clement’s Stromateis 
for a possible reference to Pantaenus. A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchr. Lit., Second 
edition (Leipzig, 1958), 1.1, pp. 293-294, is sceptical that Pantaenus ever wrote any 
treatises. 

21° Eusebius calls Papias the bishop of Hierapolis at HE III.36.2. There is much 
scholarship on Papias because of his proximity to the apostles and his information 
about the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. See W. R. Schoedel, “Papias,” ANRW 
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quotes Irenaeus for an identification of Papias and then provides 
three quotations from Papias’ work, criticism of Papias’ text, and 
summary of other information in Papias (HE III.39). 

At the beginning of the chapter Eusebius states: “And of Papias’ 
books, there are extant five in number, which he entitled Exposztion 
of the Lord’s Oracles,” tod d& Tania ovyypéupata névte tov &piWydv 
@epetar, & Kal Exiyéypartar Aoyiwv KupiaKav éEnynoews. The nature of 
Papias’ Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles is still debated, so few fragments 
of it having survived, but it seems to have interpreted Jesus’ sayings 
(in the Gospels, especially of Matthew) and added material from oral 
tradition.*!’ Eusebius probably attests to his possession of the com- 
plete work when he says that the five books “are extant.” B. Gustafsson, 
however, suggests that Eusebius did not even use Papias directly, 
that he instead relied on Clement of Alexandria’s Hypotyposes.?!® 
Gustafsson bases his hypothesis on the observation that Eusebius does 
not name the exact books from which Papias’ quotations are drawn. 
But Eusebius notes that his first extract, at least, comes from the 
preface of Papias’ work. Moreover, Eusebius seems to indicate a 
firsthand knowledge of Papias’ work at HE III.39.7, for here, in 
order to prove that Papias was a disciple of Aristion and John the 
elder, Eusebius cites Papias’ frequent references to Aristion and John 
in his books.”!? Rather than work through an intermediary (or excerpts), 
Eusebius probably sought out a copy of Papias’ Exposition because 
he knew of Irenaeus’ respect for Papias as an &pyoiog &vyp.””” Eusebius 
quoted this very judgment of Irenaeus at HE 1.39.1, even though 


I1.27.1 (1993), pp. 235-270; U. H. J. Kortner, Papias von Mierapolis: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des friihen Christentums (Gottingen, 1983). 

217 W. R. Schoedel, AVRW (1993), pp. 245-247; U. H. J. Kortner, Papias von 
EMerapolis, pp. 151-172. 

218 B. Gustafsson, “Eusebius’ Principles in Handling his Sources,” Studia Patristica 
4 (1961), p. 432. Clement’s Hypotyposes survives in fragments, and there is no evi- 
dence to verify Gustafsson’s suggestion. 

219 HE 111.39.7: dvonaoti yodv noaAr&Kic abtOv pvynpovevdous év toicg adtod 
ovyypéppacw tiOnow adtdv napaddoets. (“Certainly he mentions them by name 
frequently in his treatises and sets forth their traditions” [trans. Oulton].) W. R. 
Schoedel, ANRW (1993), p. 252, note 37, admits that “if Eusebius can be trusted 
in what he says here, then he or someone very close to him did read Papias.” Cf. 
also HE III.39.14, in which Eusebius refers interested readers (piAopo@eic) to Papias’ 
text for the traditions of Aristion and John. 

2° Trenaeus, Adv. haer., 5.33.3-4. R. M. Grant, “Papias in Eusebius’ Church 
History,” Mélanges Henri-Charles Puech (Paris, 1974), p. 212, in rejecting Gustafsson’s 
suggestion, provides this argument. 
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Eusebius himself, no doubt after reading the Exposition, disputed 
Papias’ relationship to the apostles and his millenarian views. 


Paschal Controversy Dossier At HE V.23 Eusebius introduces the Paschal 
Controversy between Rome and the Asian churches, about which 
“there were synods and assemblies of bishops on this matter, and 
all of them unanimously defined in their letters the ecclesiastical 
dogma for those everywhere.””! A collection of these letters fur- 
nished Eusebius with his information about the controversy. Eusebius 
lists the contents of this collection at HE V.23.3, introducing the list 
with the word gépeta1, an indication that he possessed the letters he 
names: (1) a letter of those assembled in Palestine, with Theophilus 
of Caesarea and Narcissus of Jerusalem presiding; (2) a letter of those 
at Rome, with Victor the bishop; (3) a letter of those in Pontus, over 
whom Palmas presided; (4) a letter from the dioceses of Gaul of 
which Irenaeus was bishop; (5) a letter from those at Osrhoene and 
the cities there;?”* (6) a personal letter from Bachyllus, the bishop of 
Corinth; (7) and letter(s) of numerous others.?” 

One letter that Eusebius could have included by name in his list 
is that of Polycrates of Ephesus, which was sent to Victor of Rome. 
Eusebius quotes twice from this letter in the next chapter (HF V.24.2-7 


21 HE V.23.2: odvodor 61 Kai ovyKpotioeis émiokdnwv éxi TADTOV Eyivovto, N&V- 
TES TE LLG YVOLN bi’ EXLOTOAGV EKKANOLAOTIKOV SdyLA TOIs TaVTAXdGE SLETLTODVTO. . . . 

222 Rufinus omits this fifth letter from his translation of the HE, an omission that 
has led W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earhest Christianity (Philadelphia, 1971), 
p. 9, followed by S. Brock, “Eusebius and Syriac Christianity,” Eusebius, Christianity, 
and Judaism, H. W. Attridge and G. Hata, edd. (Leiden, 1992), p. 222 and note 
27, to reject the letter’s existence as an interpolation. 

228 AE V.23.3: epetou & cic étt vbv TOV Kate TaAaotivny myuKcdde OvYKEKpOT- 
NHévov Yeah, OV TPOVTEetaKTo Oedprrog ths év Koroapeig Topouciag émioKxonog Kal 
Né&pxtooog THis év ‘TepoooAbpotc, Kai Tov ent ‘Pawns o opoies GiAAn TEPt TOD avTOd 
Cnthpatos, é enioKOTOV Bixtopa. dnhovou, tov te Kate Ilévtov émtokdrov, ov dApas 
OS APXALOTATOS TPOVTETAKTO, KAI T@V KATH TaAAtav 5é TapotKLdv, a¢ Eipnvaiog 
éneoxorel, [4] ett te TOV KATH Th “Ooponvi Kat Ths Exetoe TOAEIG, Kat idims BaxydAAov 
ths KopwOiov éxxAnotas émoxdnov, Kai mAetotov Sowv GAAwv.... (“Now there is 
still extant to this day a letter from those who were then assembled in Palestine, 
over whom Theophilus, bishop of the community at Caesarea, and Narcissus, of 
Jerusalem, presided; and likewise another also from those at Rome, on the same 
question, which indicates that Victor was bishop; [another] too from the bishops 
in Pontus, over whom Palmas, as the oldest, had presided; and also [another] from 
the communities in Gaul, over which Irenaeus was bishop; [another] moreover from 
the bishops in Osrhoene and the cities in that part; as well as a personal letter 
from Bacchyllus, bishop of the church of the Corinthians; and from great numbers 
of others...” [trans. Oulton].) 
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and 8) to illustrate the Quartodeciman position.*** Polycrates’ letter 
was dispatched in response to one sent by Victor of Rome, but it 
is unclear whether Eusebius possessed Victor’s original letter. If the 
Paschal Controversy began at Rome because of differences between 
an Asian community of Christians at Rome and other Roman 
Christians, then Eusebius’ letter of Victor (the second letter in his 
list) may have concerned this local problem.” Eusebius’ summary 
of Victor’s reaction at HE V.24.9, in which Victor apparently declares 
the Asian churches excommunicated, may then derive from Victor’s 
reply to Polycrates, although it is unknown whether Eusebius actu- 
ally knew this text directly.”° However that may be, Eusebius pos- 
sessed at least one letter from Victor and the church at Rome. 

‘Two passages of a letter sent by Irenaeus to Victor are transcribed 
at HE V.24.12-13 and 14-17. This letter must be that listed fourth 
in Eusebius’ catalogue. After quoting from Irenaeus’ letter, Eusebius 
notes that Irenaeus exchanged letters with other leaders of churches, 
and, although Eusebius does not explicitly state that he possesses 
such letters, it is possible that some of this correspondence is included 
in Eusebius’ earlier generic claim to having letters of “very many 
others” (HE V.23.4).”” 


24 Part of this first quotation, HE V.24.2—-3, is earlier quoted at HF TII.31.3. 

25 See N. Zernov, “Eusebius and the Paschal Controversy at the End of the 
Second Century,” Church Quarterly Review 231 (1933), pp. 24-41, esp. p. 39. The 
actual events of this controversy, and particularly the structure of the Church at 
this time, are, for lack of evidence, unsettled questions. Sometimes scholars strain 
to give a coherent picture of what Eusebius records: A. Brent, Hippolytus and the 
Roman Church in the Third Century, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 31 (Leiden, 
1995), p. 414, treats Eusebius with unjustified scepticism, for example, when he 
implies that Eusebius went as far as to falsify the second passage excerpted from 
Polycrates in which Victor orders Polycrates to call an Asian synod. At HE V.23.2 
(quoted above in note), because the unanimity of the synodal decisions is contra- 
dicted by the documents Eusebius quotes, it is legitimate to suppose that Eusebius 
later added the element of unanimity (as W. L. Petersen, “Eusebius and the Paschal 
Controversy,” Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism [Leiden, 1992], pp. 319-320, seems 
to think), but the same need not be true of Eusebius’ reference to synods (pace 
Petersen, p. 320), some of whose letters were in Eusebius’ possession. 

»6 P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens (Paris, 1961), pp. 75-77, suggests that 
Eusebius drew on Irenacus’ own report of Victor’s actions in the letter Irenaeus 
sent to Victor (part of which letter Eusebius quotes at HE V.24.12-13 and 14-17). 

227 HE V.24.18: Eipnvaiog... ob povo t@ Bixtopt, Kai Siapdpoic dé nAEtotoIs Kpy- 
OVOL EKKANOIOV TH KATHAANAG BU’ EXLOTOAGY MEPL TOD KeKIVLEVOD CythWatos Outre. 
(“Irenaeus ... corresponded by letter not only with Victor, but also with very many 
and various rulers of churches, in a fitting manner, on the question which had been 
raised” [trans. Oulton]). 
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At HE V.25 Eusebius excerpts the end of a letter from a synod 
held in Palestine. This letter may be identified with that named first 
in Eusebius’ list. It is a matter of speculation where this synod was 
held and who was the president. In the catalogue (HE V.23.3) 
Eusebius names Theophilus of Caesarea first, and then Narcissus of 
Jerusalem, while in the introduction to the synodal letter (HE V.25) 
Eusebius reverses the order. The synod also included a bishop from 
Tyre and a bishop from Ptolemais, both from outside the imperial 
province of Judaea. While the synod may thus not have been held 
at Caesarea simply because Caesarea was the provincial capital, there 
is still no reason to assume, as Nautin does, that the synod took 
place in Jerusalem and that therefore Eusebius must have also found 
the entire collection of letters on the Paschal Controversy in Alexander’s 
library at Jerusalem.”* Even had the synod been held at a location 
other than Caesarea, Theophilus would surely have brought back a 
copy of the synodal letter. 

The extract from the Palestinian synod explains how Eusebius 
obtained the collection of letters on the Paschal Controversy. The 
bishops declare: “Try to send copies of our letter to every dio- 
.”29 Presumably, the other letters in the collection were orig- 
inally sent not only to Victor in Rome but also to other churches. 
Such would be the case for the letters from Pontus, Osrhoene, and 
Bachyllus of Corinth, as well as for the letters of Victor, Polycrates, 
and Irenaeus. A century separates the Paschal Controversy from 
Eusebius, however, and, over the course of that century, any num- 
ber of these individual letters could have been acquired for inclu- 
sion in Eusebius’ dossier at Caesarea. 


cese... 


Paul of Samosata Eusebius reports at HE VII.27-30 how Paul of 
Samosata, the bishop of Antioch, was deposed because of his hereti- 
cal view of Christ. While there were apparently several synods held 
to decide Paul’s status in the Church, Eusebius makes use of mate- 
rial from only the “final synod,” dating probably to 268.%° At HE 


8 Cf. P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens, p. 89; A. Brent, Hippolytus, p. 413. 

229 HE V.25: tic 6° émiotoAfic Mud neipdOnte Kath nacav naporKkiay c&vtiypaga 
Sianéuyoao8ar.... Ch HE V.23.2. 

230 HE VIL29.1: terAevtatag ovykpotBetons ... cvvddov. For references to prior 
synods, see HE VII.28.2 and 30.4—5. Dionysius of Alexandria was invited to an 
earlier synod but died before he could attend it, in the twelfth year of Gallienus 
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VII.30.2-17 Eusebius quotes from a letter sixteen of the synod’s 
members addressed to Dionysius of Rome and Maximus of Alexandria 
and sent to all the provinces. Because Theotecnus of Caesarea par- 
ticipated in the synod (HE VII.28.1 and 30.2), it is likely that 
‘Theotecnus was responsible for bringing a copy of the synodal let- 
ter back to the library at Caesarea. Appended to the letter was a 
copy of an epistle that Dionysius of Alexandria sent to the synod in 
licu of his presence (HE VII.27.2 and 30.3). Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Eusebius’ introduction to it, the letter described the “testings 
and interrogations” of Paul.”' In the letter itself the bishops allude 
to written evidence of Paul’s opinions, probably a record of the 
synod’s proceedings, including the “testings and interrogations” of 
Paul.?” Like Dionysius’ epistle, this record was probably appended 
to the synodal letter. Part of these “testings and interrogations” was 
a transcript of the presbyter (and sophist) Malchion’s debate with 
Paul, since Eusebius reports that Malchion had stenographers at hand 
for the investigation, and Eusebius knew the record of the debate 
to be still “extant.” 


(HE VII.27.2 and 28.3): this was probably in 264. The letter of the final synod is 
addressed to Dionysius of Rome, who died in 268. For other evidence that the 
final synod took place in 268, see F. Millar, “Paul of Samosata, Zenobia, and 
Aurelian: the Church, Local Culture and Political Allegiance in Third-Century 
Syria,” JRS 61 (1971), p. 11. 

31 HF VII30.1: ... momévec... thy adtov te onovdihv toicg n&ow eavepcv Kab- 
LOTOVTES KA TOD ITIadAOV Thy Sicotpogov EtepodoElay, EAyYoUS Kal EpwTHGEIs Uc TPG 
QvTOV EvKEKIWIKQOL, Ka tL TOV T&VTO Biov Te KAI TPdTOV TOD Gvdpdc¢ SNyoDLEVOL 
(“the pastors... making clear to all both their own zeal and Paul’s twisted het- 
erodoxy, and the testings and interrogations they had of him, setting out in detail 
both the man’s whole life and his conduct”). 

82 HE VIL30.11: ... Kai todto od ASYM WIA PyOnoeton, GAA’ && Ov éenéwyopev 
DrOLVHLGtOV Setkvotat ToAAGZOBEV ... (“not only will this be said by mere speech, 
but it is also shown in many places in the notes we have sent”). 

°33 HE VII.29.2: wéArota 8’ adtov edvObvac éxixpurtouevov SinAeyEev Madyiov. ... 
ovtéc yé ToL ExtonLELovpéveov Taxvypagav CHtNoW npdc adTOV EvoTHOdmEVOS, jv Kai 
eicg Sedpo Pepouévnv topuev.... (“Malchion in particular refuted him, as he [Paul] 
concealed the evidence against him [or, as he evaded the accusations against him]... . 
In truth, this man [Malchion] had stenographers taking notes of the debate he had 
with him [Paul], a debate that we know is still extant even to this day.”) H. de 
Riedmatten, Les actes du proces de Paul de Samosate: étude sur la christologie du IH’ au IV* 
siecle, Paradosis 6 (Fribourg, 1952), has collected texts from the fifth and sixth century 
that illustrate Paul’s teaching. These texts may derive from the synod’s acts, includ- 
ing such debates as Malchion’s with Paul. While M. Richard, “Malchion et Paul 
de Samosate: le temoinage d’Eusébe de Césarée,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 
35 (1959), pp. 325-338, has argued against the reliability of de Riedmatten’s frag- 
ments, see the defense of Riedmatten by M. Simonetti, “Per la rivolutazione di 
alcune testimonianze su Paulo di Samosata,” RSLR 24 (1988), pp. 177-210, and 
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Phileas of Thmus At HE VUI.10 Eusebius quotes from a letter sent 
by Phileas, bishop of Thmuis, to his flock in Thmuis. When he wrote 
to the Thmuites, Phileas was apparently imprisoned at Alexandria, 
where he would later die a martyr (4 February 307).?** It is unclear 
how Eusebius obtained this letter, but since Phileas was martyred in 
Alexandria before Eusebius visited Egypt, Eusebius could have obtained 
the letter during his flight to Egypt in 311—-313.?% 


Pierius of Alexandria Eusebius names as one of his prominent con- 
temporaries the Alexandrian presbyter Pierius (HWE VII.32.26). Accord- 
ing to Jerome and Photius, he was called “Origen Junior,” and 
according to Photius he was Pamphilus’ teacher.*°° Eusebius reports 
only that Pierius was well known for his poverty and his learning in 
philosophy, his study and exegesis of Scripture, and his discourses 
in church.?*’ These discourses (Si«AéEe1g) were probably homilies, of 
which Jerome and Photius both apparently knew examples.” Pamphilus 
can be expected to have brought such homilies to Caesarea. If 


3 


“Paulo di Samosata e Malchione: riesame di alcune testimonianze,” in Hestiasis: studi 
di tarda antichita offerti a Salvatore Calderone, Stadi tardo antichi 1-2 (Messina, 1986/1988), 
supplemented by C. Stead, “Marcel Richard on Malchion and Paul of Samosata,” 
Logos: Festschrift fiir Luise Abramowskt zum 8. Ju 1995, H. C. Brennecke, et al., edd. 
(Berlin, 1993), pp. 140-150, who discusses the translation of HE VI.29.2. Because 
the synodal letter in Eusebius’ possession likely had attached to it not only Dionysius 
of Alexandria’s letter but also such acta as the transcript of Malchion’s interroga- 
tion of Paul, there is no need to doubt that Eusebius knew firsthand the text of 
Malchion’s debate, as G. Bardy does at Paul de Samosate: étude lustorique, Spicilegtum 
Sacrum Lovaniense, Etudes et Documents, fasc. 4 (Louvain, 1923), p. 12. 

“3 Phileas describes the martyrdoms in Alexandria, which he presumably knew 
firsthand (HE VIII.10.1). For the date, see Lawlor and Oulton, H.276—277. 

*° This the suggestion of Lawlor and Oulton, II.2. Certainly, Eusebius will have 
acquired the letter by the time he put it into his HE, the second edition of which 
(the one that comprised the extant Book VIII) was composed ca. 315-316. 

236 Jerome, De viris ul. 76; Photius, cod. 119. 

237 HE VII.32.27: GAA’ 6 pév &kpws &KtHpovt Bio Kai LABHLaGW ErAocdgotg 
SedoKipacto, taic nepi te Oeia Dewptaig Kai EEnyjoeow Kai taic éxi tod KoIwod Ths 
exkAnotas diaréCeow vareppvds eSnoxnuévoc. (“The former of these [Pierius] had 
been noted for his life of extreme poverty and for his learning in philosophy. He 
was exceedingly well practised in the deeper study of divine things and in exposi- 
tions thereof, as well as in his public discourses in church” [trans. Oulton].) 

88 Jerome, De viris ill. 76, says that Pierius was known for his eloquence and trac- 
tatus, qui usque hodie extant and then refers to a tractatus on the Prophet Hosea given 
on the Easter Vigil. Jerome’s citation (Hp. 49.3) of Pierius’ explication of 1 Cor. 
1:7 may come from a homily (as P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers, p. 113, thinks). 
Photius, cod. 119, knows of a work of twelve Adyou and also names a work on Easter 
and the Prophet Hosea. Cf. also Palladius, Hist. laus. 12 and 14. 
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Jerome’s report that Pierius was responsible for a version of the 
Gospel of Matthew can be trusted, perhaps Pamphilus also acquired 
this and similar biblical manuscripts arranged by Pierius.**? Whether 
the library at Caesarea contained any other works by Pierius is uncer- 
tain, but it would not be surprising if Eusebius at least obtained for 
his library a copy of Pierius’ Life of Pamphilus.*° 


Polycarp of Smyrna and Other Passiones Having introduced Polycarp 
of Smyrna at HF III.36.1 as one of the distinguished churchmen of 
the reign of ‘Trajan, Eusebius returns to a fuller description of him 
at HE IV.14—15. Polycarp’s letter to the church at Philippi, which 
served as an introduction to the letters of Ignatius of Antioch and 
which Eusebius mentions at HE IV.14.9, was, as it is argued above 
in the entry on Ignatius, in Eusebius’ possession at Caesarea along 
with Ignatius’ letters.**! Similarly, Eusebius used firsthand a copy of 
the Epistula Smyrnaeorum, the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom (prob- 
ably in ca. 155-157) composed by the church at Smyrna for the 
church at Philomelium and the greater Church.” Introducing the 
story of Polycarp’s martyrdom, Eusebius explains, “I deem it absolutely 
necessary that [the account of] his end, which is still extant in writ- 
ing, be recorded in this history.”’° That the account of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom “is still extant in writing” is clear from Eusebius’ exten- 


39 P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers, p. 113, points out this passage in Jerome, Jn 
Matt. 4.24.36: In quibusdam Latinis codicibus additum est ‘neque Filius,’ cum in Graecis et 
maxime Adamanti et Pier exemplaribus hoc non habeatur adscriptum. (“In certain Latin 
codices there is added ‘neque Filius,’ when in the Greek, especially in the exem- 
plars of Adamantius and Pierius, this is not considered to be added.”) 

* According to Philip of Side’s Christian history (fragments in C. de Boor, TU 
5.2 [Leipzig, 1888], pp. 165-184), Piertus composed a Life of Pamphilus as well as 
works on the Mother of God and on the Gospel of Luke. Photius, cod. 119 also 
bears witness to a work on the Gospel of Luke. 

* For this reason, R. M. Grant’s suggestion that Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians 
was transmitted with the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, such that “a collection 
of materials related to Polycarp was coming into existence,” should be rejected 
(Eusebius as Church Historian, p. 116). 

*® On the modern scholarship on Polycarp’s martyrdom, including its date, cf. 
W. R. Schoedel, “Polycarp of Smyrna and Ignatius of Antioch,” ANRW II.27.1 
(1993), pp. 349-358; and B. Dehandschutter, “The Martyrdom of Polycarp: a 
Century of Research,” ANRW II.27.1 (1993), pp. 485-522. It is unknown whether 
Eusebius’ copy of the Martyrdom of Polycarp included the paragraph (chapter 21) on 
the date of the martyrdom. 

3 HE TV.15.1: &vaykardtatov 8’ adtod 16 téAog eyyphous ét1 Pepdpevov Nyoduar 
Seiv pvqun thode totopias Kata8éc8o1. The translation is Oulton’s, slightly altered. 
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sive use of it: he quotes the beginning of the account (WE IV.15.3 = 
M.Pol. 1.1), summarizes the next five chapters (HE IV.15.4-14 on 
M.Pol. 2.2-7.3), and then quotes most of the remaining text (HE 
IV.15.15-45 = M.Pol. 8.1-19.1).74 

Moreover, at the conclusion of his account of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom (HE IV.15.46), Eusebius refers to other accounts of martyrdom 
at Smyrna that were attached to the passion of Polycarp.** Eusebius 
refers to the martyrdom of a Marcionite named Metrodorus and, at 
HE 1V.15.47, summarizes the account of Pionius’ martyrdom, an 
account that should probably be identified with the extant Passion of 
Pionius that dates to the Decian persecution.” At the end of his 
summary of Pionius’ martyrdom, Eusebius refers the reader to a 
“collection of ancient martyrdoms” that he has himself compiled and 
that includes the Passion of Pionius.*’ (It is possible that Eusebius’ 
Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms also included the martyrdom of Polycarp.) 
Because Pionius was martyred so near in time to Origen’s own death 
(in or after 251), Origen cannot be responsible for bringing the Passion 
of Piontus to Caesarea or the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, if it 
is assumed that the two martyrdoms reached Caesarea in that same 


“4 There have been numerous investigations of the relationship between Eusebius’ 


text of the martyrdom of Polycarp and the account transmitted through medieval 
manuscripts. In his recent edition of the text, B. Dehandschutter concludes that, 
because Eusebius uses the account so freely and because the MSS of Eusebius show 
variants from both of the significant families of MSS from which derive the extant 
account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, one cannot judge whether Eusebius’ version 
differed from the one that survives. See Dehandschutter, Martyrium Polycarpi: een 
literair-kritische studie, BETL 52 (Leuven, 1979), with conclusions restated in ANRW 
II.27.1 (1993). 

HE IV.15.46: év ti abvti b& rept adtod [Polycarp] ypagi Kai &AAG ovviinto 
KOTO THY MOTI LUdpvayv nenporyLeva DNO tiv odtHV rEeptodov tod ypovov Tig MoAvKéprov 
haptoptas.... (“But in the same volume concerning him other martyrdoms as well 
were subjoined, which took place in the same Smyrna about the same period of 
time with Polycarp’s martyrdom” [trans. Oulton].) 

6 The Passion of Pionius includes the martyrdom of Metrodorus. As the passage 
quoted in the previous note demonstrates, Eusebius explained that these other mar- 
tyrdoms took place at the same time as Polycarp’s and in the same place. Eusebius’ 
dating of the Passion of Pionws is therefore incorrect: see T. D. Barnes, “Pre-Decian 
Acta Martyrum,” FTS 19 (1968), pp. 529-531. A new edition of the Passion has been 
published posthumously by Louis Robert, Martyrium Pion: le martyre de Pionios, prétre 
de Smyrne (Washington, DC, 1994). 

47 HE IV.15.47:... tovdg otc gidov énxi tabtmy dvanéwyouev toic TOV EpYaiov 
ovvax8eiow niiv waptuptots évtetaypévny. (“We shall refer those who are interested 
in it [the martyrdom of Pionius] to the martyrdoms of the ancients that we have 
collected, for it has been inserted there.”) A few fragments are available at PG 20: 
1519-1536. 
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document to which Eusebius refers at the end of HE IV.15.46. 
Eusebius may have obtained these two passiones himself specifically 
for inclusion in his own Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms. 

A third account of martyrdoms is named at HE IV.15.48, after 
Eusebius’ reference to his own Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms. Eusebius 
reports that the Acts of Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonice, whose events 
occurred in Pergamum, é&fig bé... pépetat, “next after this... are 
extant.” Although Eusebius does not describe this account, it was 
evidently also available at Caesarea. Eusebius’ use of é&f¢ probably 
implies that this account was included in the same manuscript as 
the martyrdoms of Polycarp and Pionius.”“* Eusebius, however, does 
not claim to have included these acta in his Collection of Ancient 
Martyrdoms, and it is unknown whether he did so.?* 

Elsewhere in the HE Eusebius refers to two additional passiones 
that were included in his Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms. ‘The last men- 
tioned may more conveniently be taken first. At HE V.21.2—-5 Eusebius 
summarizes the contents of an account of Apollonius’ martyrdom at 
Rome under Commodus, referring the interested reader to his 
Collection.» This martyrdom is still extant, although Eusebius’ version 


48 Cf. H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana (Oxford, 1912), pp. 136-137 and (citing Lightfoot) 
p. 167; restated at Lawlor and Oulton, II.136—-137. Lawlor reasonably supposes that 
Eusebius’ incorrect dating of the Passion of Pionius was caused by its inclusion with 
these other martyrdoms, which Eusebius placed in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
Lawlor’s case can be strengthened by reference to Eusebius’ pairing of the mar- 
tyrdoms of Polycarp and Pionius in his Chronicon (p. 205c Helm; both misdated to 
167): Persecutione orta in Asia Polycarpus et Pionius fecere martyrium, quorum scriptae quoque 
passtones feruntur. The association of Polycarp and Pionius in the Chronicon, however, 
is not entirely secure: see R. M. Grant, “Eusebius and the Martyrs of Gaul,” Les 
martyrs de Lyon (177), Colloques internationaux du CNRS 575 (Paris, 1978), p. 130. 
See also T. D. Barnes, 77S (1968), p. 515, who argues that the Acts of Carpus, 
Papylus, and Agathonice are probably Decian (traditionally this account is dated to 
Marcus Aurelius because two emperors are mentioned); see also p. 529 for the 
inference that the manuscript used by Eusebius was a “collection of documents 
relating to Asian martyrs.” G. Bardy, SC #31 (Paris, 1952), p. 189, note 15, posits 
only a collection of acts of martyrs assembled at Smyrna and including the mar- 
tyrdoms of Polycarp and Pionius. 

749 R.M. Grant in Les Martyrs de Lyon (177), pp. 130-131, supposes that Eusebius 
did not include the Acts of Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonice in his Collection of Ancient 
Martyrdoms because Eusebius intended to discourage voluntary martyrdoms and 
Agathonice commits apparent suicide, but in his Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford, 
1980), p. 116, Grant is more cautious and leaves the matter in doubt. 

250 HE V.21.5: todtov [Apollonius]... povasg... dnoxptoets... &modoyiav, btw 
SiayvOvar Ptrov, ék Tg TOV &pyaiov LaptbpaV cvvaxBeions his Gvaypagis eicetat. 
(“Anyone inclined to read through his [Apollonius’] words ... answers... defence, 
may encounter them in the collection we put together of ancient martyrs.”) 
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seems to have been different from the versions that have survived.??! 

Earlier, at HE V.praef.2, Eusebius introduces a work, obyypoppa, 
that he inserted into his Collection.” This obyypouyo comprises a let- 
ter sent from the churches of Lyons and Vienne to the churches of 
Asia and Phrygia to render account of the martyrdoms that occurred 
at Lyons in ca. 177. Eusebius, the sole witness to this letter, quotes 
from it at length at HE V.1—2. An additional story that Eusebius 
relates at HE V.3.1—3 about two of the martyrs, Attalus and Alcibiades, 
also seems to have formed part of the Gallic martyrs’ letter.?” 
Similarly, a list of the martyrs at Lyons to which Eusebius refers at 
HE V4.3 was probably appended to the Gallic martyrs’ letter.?”* 
After citing this list of martyrs, Eusebius again refers the interested 
reader to his Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms for the ovyypoupa, that 
is, for the complete letter of the Gallic martyrs.*”° 

Eusebius’ information on the Gallic martyrs extended beyond the 
simple account of the martyrdoms, however. At HE V.3.4 Eusebius 


*! On the variations between Eusebius’ summary and the Armenian and Greek 
versions, see T. D. Barnes, /7S (1968), pp. 520-521. See also R. M. Grant, Eusebius 
as Church Fistorran (Oxford, 1980), pp. 119-121. In his “Legislation against the 
Christians,” JRS 58 (1968), pp. 46-48, Barnes persuasively argues that the Acta 
Apollon is a conflation of the record of Apollonius’ trial and an apology that 
Apollonius wrote earlier. While E. Gabba, “Il processo di Apollonio,” Mélanges 7. 
Carcopino (Paris, 1966), pp. 398-399, suggests that Eusebius possessed the record of 
the trial as well as the apology, it seems more plausible that Eusebius knew only 
the conflated account of Apollonius’ martyrdom. 

*2 Eusebius introduces the fifth book of the HE with a persecution dated to the 
episcopacy of Eleutherus at Rome and the reign of “Antoninus Verus.” Eusebius 
indicates his possession of an account of this persecution at HE V.praef.l:... & Kat 
ypaph toic petéxerta. rapadoOfvan, GAnotov LvhNs Os GANBHcs éEncEva. Svta., oouBEBNKev 
(“[events that] have been transmitted in writing to posterity, as being in truth wor- 
thy of undying remembrance” [trans. Oulton]). Immediately thereafter, at HE 
V.praef.2, Eusebius refers to his Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms: tig wev obv mepi 
TOVDTOV EVTEAEDTHING DENYNOEWS TO RAV ODYYPOLLG TH TOV LAPTOPOV NIV KAaTATETAK- 
TOL OVVAYWYT, ODY LoTOPIKTV ATO LOvoV, GAAG Kal SIdaoKaAIKT TEpléxov SiyyNOW. 
(“Now the treatise which gives the most complete account of them has been inserted 
in its entirety in our Collection of Martyrs, comprising a narrative not only of his- 
torical value, but also full of teaching” [trans. Oulton].) 

253. Eusebius introduces the story with the words: 7 8’ adth mpoeipnuevav Laptbpav 
ypagn.... This ypagn is presumably the same letter quoted at HE V.1-2. 

+ HE V4.3: tt Sei cotadréyew tov év th SnA@Veton ypaot TOV Laptopav Kath 
Aoyov .. .; The “aforementioned writing” is presumably the letter of the Gallic martyrs. 

% HE V4.3: bt@ yap OtArov, Kai tTAdDTA Padiov TANpéotata SrayvOvar pEet& xETpacs 
OVOAGPdvtL TO CLYYPALLEL, O KAI GDTO TH TOV LAPTOPOV OvVAYMYT TPO NOV, ws YOdV 
ény, KatetAextor. (“For anyone who so wishes may easily obtain the fullest knowl- 
edge of these matters also, by taking up the treatise itself, which we have inserted, 
as I said, in the Collection of Martyrs” [trans. Oulton].) 
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refers to two other letters sent by the Gallic martyrs, one to the 
churches of Asia and Phrygia and one to Eleutherus, the bishop of 
Rome, but both letters directed against the Montanist heresy and 
toward the “peace of the churches.”*°° Eusebius quotes from the be- 
ginning of the letter to Pope Eleutherus, which introduces Irenaeus of 
Lyons to Eleutherus, at HE V.4.1—2, a brief proof of Eusebius’ pos- 
session of the letter. These two letters on the “peace of the churches” 
were likely attached to Eusebius’ copy of the letter of the Gallic mar- 
tyrs on the persecution at Lyons (quoted at HE V.1—2 as well as 
3.1-3 and including the list of martyrs) and thus formed a dossier 
of letters by the Gallic martyrs.”’ From this dossier Eusebius obvi- 
ously drew the lengthy account of the martyrdoms and the list of 
martyrs for his own Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms, but when he com- 
posed the HF Eusebius turned to consult the original source of his 
information, the full dossier of letters by the Gallic martyrs, and for 
this reason made reference to the two letters concerning Montanism.?* 


256 HE V.3.4:... Kai 57 diapovias vrapyovons nepi tov SednA@pévov [the 
Montanists], @dO1¢ ot Kate thy TadAtav cdeArgor thy iSiav Kptow Kai epi TobTOV 
edvAaP Kai dpPodoEotétnv drotdttovaw éxPépevor Kai TOV TAP’ AdTOIs TeAELMBEVT@V 
naptbpov diagdpovs ém1ot0oAGe, .. . Thg THV ExKANOLO@v eipyvns Evexa TpeoPEevovtes. 
(“And when a dissension arose about these said persons [the Montanists], the brethren 
in Gaul once more submitted a pious and most orthodox judgment of their own 
on this matter also, issuing as well various letters of martyrs who had been per- 
fected among them... negotiating for the peace of the churches” [trans. Oulton].) 
P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens (Paris, 1961), pp. 39-49, is notable among mod- 
ern scholars for rejecting Eusebius’ testimony here that the Gallic martyrs com- 
posed these two letters to combat Montanism. His own reconstruction of why the 
Gallic martyrs sent letters to Asia and Phrygia and to Rome, however, is difficult 
to believe and, in any case, cannot be proved. The Gallic martyrs’ opposition to 
Montanism is apparent in Eusebius’ approbation of their “pious and most ortho- 
dox” judgment. 

7 H. J. Lawlor neglects this dossier of works by the Gallic martyrs in his essay 
“On the Use by Eusebius of Volumes of Tracts” in Ewusebrana (Oxford, 1912). 
P. Nautin, Lettres et écrwains chrétiens (Paris, 1961), p. 49, believes that the two additional 
letters were appended to the first letter on the martyrdoms, although Nautin’s trans- 
lation of Eusebius’ éxOépevor at HE V.3.4 as “ils citent” is dubious. W. A. Lohr, 
“Der Brief der Gemeinden von Lyon und Vienne (Eusebius, h.e. V, 1—2(4)),” 
Oecumenica et Patristica: Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Schneemelcher zum 75. Geburtstag, 
D. Papandreou et al., edd. (Stuttgart, 1989), pp. 135-136, speaks of a dossier on 
the Gallic martyrs, but he questions whether the episode between Attalus and 
Alcibiades and the list of martyrs are not separate documents. Lohr understands 
the words obyypappya and ypagh at HE V.praef.2; 3.1; and 4.3, for example, as 
references to Eusebius’ own Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms. 

8 That Eusebius consulted the original works of the Gallic martyrs need not 
exclude the possibility that he also had his Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms at hand. 
For example, as R. M. Grant suggests in Eusebius as Church Historian (Oxford, 1980), 
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Even if it is true, as some scholars believe,”* that Irenaeus com- 
posed the letter about the persecution at Lyons, Eusebius obviously 
treated this letter and the two letters on Montanism as components 
of a dossier on the Gallic martyrs and not as part of the writings 
of Irenaeus, whose works are catalogued at HE V.26. 


Quadratus Eusebius reports the existence of an apology written by 
a certain Quadratus and addressed to the emperor Hadrian at HE 
IV.3.2: “To him [Hadrian] Quadratus dedicated and addressed a 
discourse, which he had composed in defence of our religion... . 
The treatise is still to be found in the hands of very many of the 
brethren, as indeed it is in ours also.”*°’ Nothing is known of this 
Quadratus, for he ought not to be identified with any other Quadratus 
named in the HE.**! Eusebius himself probably knew nothing of the 
man, but it is evident that Quadratus’ Apologia was available to 
Eusebius, since Eusebius explains that the work was “still extant” 
not only with other Christians but also with himself. A single quo- 
tation (also at HE IV.3.2) serves as further evidence of Eusebius’ 
firsthand use of Quadratus’ Apologia. 


p. 117, Eusebius may have excerpted HE V.praef.3—4 from the introduction to the 
Collection. (Grant’s suggestion here is a reversal of his opinion in Les martyrs de Lyon 
(177), p. 132, for at that time Grant thought that the preface to HE V was com- 
posed specifically for the HE.) 

2° For this view, cf. P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens (Paris, 1961), pp. 54-61. 

260 HE IV.3.2: tobtm [Hadrian] Kodpéitog Adyov rpocgavijoas avadtdoouw, 
cnodoyiav ovvtééuc Drép tig Ka0’ Huds BeocePetac. . . . cic ti SE QEpETa NAPS TAEISTOIS 
TOV KSEAGAV, GTAP KAI TAP’ Hiv TO Obyypoupa. Cf. Chronicon, p. 199b Helm: Quadratus 
discipulus apostolorum et Aristides Atheniensis noster philosophus libros pro Christiana religione 
Hadriano dedere compositos... (“Quadratus, a disciple of the apostles, and Aristides of 
Athens, our philosopher, gave Hadrian books composed on behalf of the Christian 
religion”). On Aristides, see the entry on him infra. The exact title of Quadratus’ 
apology on behalf of Christianity, of course, is unknown, but A. Harnack’s extrapolation 
from Eusebius’ text is as good as any: Adyog &nodoyias drép Tig TOV XptotLAavOv 
BeoceBetas (“Die Apologien des Quadratus und Aristides,” Die Uberlieferung der 
griechischen Apologeten des zweiten Jahrhunderts in der alten Kirche und im Mittelalter, TU 1 
[Berlin, 1882; reprinted 1991], p. 101, note 8). 

*! G. Bardy, “Sur l’apologiste Quadratus,” [layké&prevo: Mélanges Henri Grégoire, 
Annuaire de Vinstitut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves 9 (1949), pp. 75-86, reviews 
the extant evidence on Quadratus. Bardy is likely correct to differentiate Quadratus 
the apologist from the bishop of Athens named Quadratus (HE IV.23.3) and the 
prophet Quadratus (HE V.17.2, mentioned by the Anonymous Anti-Montanist). The 
Quadratus active under Trajan and named by Eusebius at HE III.37.1 seems to 
be a conflation of the apologist and the prophet. It is unclear whether Quadratus’ 
Apologia has any relationship to the Eprstula ad Diognetum, as P. Andriessen has argued 
(see “The Authorship of the Epistula ad Diognetum,” Vigiiae Christianae 1 [1947], 
pp. 129-136). 
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Rhodon the Asian At HE V.13 Eusebius gives an account of another 
notable churchman of the reign of Commodus, the Asian Rhodon, 
one of ‘Tatian’s students at Rome (HE V.13.1). Eusebius reports that 
Rhodon composed various books, but he quotes from only one, a 
treatise against the Marcionite heresy.”” The extract at HE V.13.2-4 
comes from this work, as probably do the two extracts that follow 
at HE V.13.5 and 6-7, in which Rhodon describes his discussion 
with a Marcionite man named Apelles. In addition to the three quo- 
tations, Eusebius reports information that he drew from this treatise 
of Rhodon, including that Rhodon was a pupil of Tatian and that 
Rhodon promised to provide the solutions to a book of “problems” 
related to Scripture (HE V.13.8). It is probably also on the basis of 
Rhodon, and not independent evidence, that Eusebius reported 
Apelles’ heretical work “in very many treatises,” 51 mAetov@v ovy- 
ypoupatev (HE V.13.9). Such use of Rhodon’s anti-Marcionite treatise 
suggests that Eusebius possessed a copy of it, even if he did not 
know its precise title. Eusebius does, however, record the existence of 
another of Rhodon’s titles, a work on the hexaemeron: gépeton dé tod 
adtod Kai eig thy EFanpepov Dxduvnna (HE V.13.8). Although Eusebius 
gives no proof of his knowledge of this work, his use of the word 
gépetat, “is extant,” suggests that Rhodon’s On the Hexaemeron was, 
like his anti-Marcionite treatise, available in the library at Caesarea. 


Serapion of Antioch Having quoted from Alexander of Jerusalem’s let- 
ter to the Antiochenes on the succession of Asclepiades as their 
bishop (HE VI.11.5 and 6), Eusebius turns at HE VI.12 to a cata- 
logue of the works of Serapion of Antioch, Asclepiades’ predecessor. 
Eusebius specifies that, while others may preserve additional works 
(vrouvhipata) by Serapion, his catalogue lists only the works that 
have reached him (eig hud 6é pova KathABev).2? The list begins with 


262 HE V.13.1: ‘Pddov ... didoopa. cuvtéEac BiBAta., Weta TOV AOROV KAI TPOG THV 
Mapktovog rapatétaktot aipeow. (“Rhodon... having composed various books, 
thus ranged himself along with the rest in opposition to the heresy of Marcion” 
[trans. Oulton, slightly altered].) 

263 HE VI.12.1: tod pév odv Lepaniwvoc tig mept AdyOUS GoKoews KO GAAG Lev 
eixds o@CeoBa1 nap’ Etéporg DronVHPatE, Eig MHA 5é pOva KatAABev ... (“Now, it is 
likely, indeed, that other memoirs also, the fruit of Serapion’s literary studies, are 
preserved by other persons, but there have come down to us only...” [trans. 
Oulton]). 
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“books To Domnus” and “books to Pontius and Caricus, churchmen,” 
t& IIpdc¢ Adpvov ... Kai t& IIpd¢ Mdvtiov Kai Kapikév, éxkxAnoimotiKobd<s 
avdpac. At HE V.19 Eusebius provides three quotations from this 
last work, which Eusebius there describes as a letter (émtotoAn), 
although the names of the addressees are reversed (HE V.19.1 and 
3). The first work listed, that addressed to a certain Domnus who 
had fallen into heresy, was presumably also a letter, an identification 
confirmed by Eusebius’ next statement, that Serapion wrote “other 
letters to others,” Koi GAAo mpdc étépovs éxiotoAat. Eusebius does not 
describe these other letters. There is also a treatise On What Is Called 
the Gospel of Peter, cepdc te ovvtetaypevos abt Adyog [epi tob Aeyopevov 
Kata Tlétpov evayyeAtov. Eusebius quotes briefly from this work at 
HE V1.12.3-6 to show Serapion’s low opinion of the Gospel of Peter. 

The library at Caesarea thus contained Serapion’s Letter to Domnus, 
Letter to Pontius and Caricus, and letters to some unidentified persons, 
as well as a treatise critical of the Gospel of Peter. 


Succession Lists At the beginning of his HE Eusebius declares his 
intention to record tac tov iepOv &rootéAMv Siadoxac, “the succes- 
sions of the holy apostles” (HE 1.1.1). While in the later books, when 
he writes about his contemporaries, Eusebius relates information 
about the successions at a variety of sees, throughout his work Eusebius 
concentrates on four sees: Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 
Only for the last of these sees does Eusebius refer to his evidence 
for an episcopal list. At HE IV.5 Eusebius reports that, “having 
found no dates of the bishops in Jerusalem preserved in writing (for 
tradition relates that they had short lives), I have ascertained this 
much from written documents. .. .”*°t Eusebius then lists fifteen names, 
beginning with James the Brother of the Lord. The man named 
third as bishop, Justus, is elsewhere (Chronicon p. 194f. Helm; HE 
III.32) dated to ca. 107, so that twelve bishops must be squeezed 
into the years between 107 and 135, when Jerusalem was destroyed.”” 


26! HE TV.5.1: tv ye uty év ‘TepoooAdporg émtoxdnwv tods ypovovg ypap] c@Copévovg 
ovddapac evpdv (Kopn1Sh yap obv BpayvBtovg adtods Adyos Katéxer yevécBaa), ToGOdTOV 
é& éyypcowv napeiAnga. ... 

°° A recent solution to this improbable scenario of twelve bishops’ holding office 
in twenty-eight years is that Eusebius inaccurately listed as bishops the names of 
presbyters who, according to his sources, served as the bishops’ co-workers (like 
Christ and his apostles). See R. van den Broek, “Der Brief des Fakobus an Quadratus 
und das Problem der judenchristlichen Bischéfe von Jerusalem (Eusebius, HE 
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Later, when discussing the succession after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Eusebius refers to a local list of names, the “succession-lists.”?°° But 
this list of later bishops may not be the same as that used at HE 
IV.5; Eusebius seems rather to have compiled his list of the Jewish- 
Christian bishops from multiple sources. Apart from the list cited at 
HE V.12.2, Eusebius may have drawn on written sources such as 
Hegesippus,””’ or he may have even relied upon oral tradition at 
Jerusalem, since the explanation Eusebius gives of the evidence behind 
his list—that, according to tradition (Adyog katéyet), the bishops were 
all short-lived and that, so they say (aot), those up to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem were all Hebrews—could suggest an oral source. 

Eusebius does not claim to have separate written lists of the bish- 
ops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, though it is not at all impos- 
sible that Eusebius acquired such lists; Lawlor and Oulton have 
suggested as much in the case of the Roman bishops, at least.*°* He 
could, however, certainly have gleaned information from a number 
of literary sources: for Rome, Irenaeus and Hegesippus; for Alexandria, 
Clement of Alexandria; for Antioch, Ignatius of Antioch and ‘Theophilus 
of Antioch; and for all of the sees, Julius Africanus, perhaps, and 
much of the correspondence between eminent churchmen. 


Tatian At HE IV.29 Eusebius takes notice of the Encratite heresy, 
ending the chapter (IV.29.6-7) with a catalogue of the works of 
Tatian, the reported author of Encratism. Eusebius explains that 


IV,5,1-3),” Text and Testimony, T. Baarda et al., edd. (Kampen, 1988), pp. 56-65. 
Y. Lederman, “Les Evéques juifs de Jérusalem,” Revue Biblique 104 (1997), pp. 211 
and 221-222, considers the men listed to be “community leaders (¢piskopot).” 

26 HE V.12.2: at tov abtd0r Siadoxai mepiéxovow ... (“the succession-lists of 
those [bishops] there show...”). 

267 A. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 91-94, suggests that Hegesippus may lie behind 
HE IV.5; see also Lawlor and Oulton, II.167-170. Y. Lederman, Revue Biblique 
(1997), pp. 212-215, also thinks Eusebius used Hegesippus in this passage. ‘The evi- 
dence for this is not strong, however: Lawlor, for example, takes the phrases Adyog 
katéyet and gaot as references to Hegesippus rather than indications of oral tra- 
dition. C. H. Turner, “The Early Episcopal Lists. II,” 77S 1 (1899-1900), p. 550 
and note 2, also points out that at DF III.5 Eusebius again refers to local tradi- 
tion about the bishops of Jerusalem rather than any source such as Hegesippus. 
Nevertheless, Hegesippus must have furnished some information on the bishops of 
Jerusalem that supplemented Eusebius’ written list. Cf. also R. M. Grant, Eusebius 
as Church Historan (Oxford, 1980), pp. 48-51, for other supplemental sources. 

268 See Lawlor and Oulton, II.40—46. 
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Tatian arranged a kind of joining together and compilation of the 
Gospels, I know not how, to which he gave the title The Diatessaron; 
and it is still to this day extant among some people. But they say that 
he dared to alter certain of the apostle’s expressions, with a view to 
correcting the style in which they were composed. Now this writer has 
left behind him a great number of treatises, of which his famous book 
Against the Greeks is chiefly remembered by many.?°? 


It will be best to begin with the last work named in the catalogue. 
Eusebius reports that ‘Tatian’s Against [or To] the Greeks is known by 
many, but it is not only the many who know ‘Tatian’s Oratio ad 
Graecos, for Eusebius indicates his own familiarity with the work by 
praising its usefulness in demonstrating how Moses and the Hebrew 
prophets are of greater antiquity than the Greeks. Eusebius, in fact, 
quotes ‘Tatian’s lengthy argument on this topic at PE X.11 (Orat. 31 
and 36-42). In the HE (IV.16.7 and 8~9), Eusebius quotes more 
briefly from the Orato. Together, however, Eusebius’ extracts from 
Tatian amount to nearly one fifth of the text of the Oratio.?”” There 
is little reason to doubt that Eusebius used this popular treatise 
firsthand. 

Tatian’s other works, on the contrary, were probably not known 
to Eusebius firsthand. Eusebius instead seems only to have heard of 
them. Of the Diatessaron, a harmony of the four Gospels and the 
work listed first in the catalogue, Eusebius explains that he does not 
know how Tatian composed it. Some scholars think that Eusebius’ 
phrase “I know not how” is meant to convey Eusebius’ own won- 
der at how Tatian completed this project, but it is preferable to see 
in this phrase a disavowal of firsthand knowledge of the work.” 
This latter interpretation is buttressed by Eusebius’ statement that 


269 


HE IV .29.7: 6 Tatiavog ovvdgeray tiva Kai cvvayoyhv obK 018’ bac TOV 
edvayyeriov ovvOeic, TO 51x teccok&pwv TodtTo TPOGM@VvéLAGEV, 0 KAI TAP TIOW eis ETL 
vov mépetat. TOD 8’ ANOGTOAOD OAOl TOALHOAl TIVaAs HDTOV HETAMPPKGAL PwMVEc, Wg En16- 
topPobpevov abtOv ti tig Opdcews cbvtaew. KataAéAOUTEV Sé OVTOG TOAD TL TARBOG 
OVYYPOLLLATOV, OV UGALoTOL TAP TOAACIC LVNLOVEdETar SLAPdN TOG aAbTODd Adyog 6 IIpd¢ 
“EAdnvas.... The translation is Oulton’s, slightly altered. 

27) Cf. M. Marcovich, ed., Yatiani Oratio ad Graecos, PTS 43 (Berlin, 1995), p. 4. 

27! Cf. D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius of Caesarea (London, 1960), pp. 69-70; 
W. L. Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History 
in Scholarship, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 25 (Leiden, 1994), pp. 35-38. 
Lawlor and Oulton, II.152, following Lightfoot, Essays on the Work Entitled Supernatural 
Religion (London, 1889), p. 278, take the view that Eusebius intends to express 
“astonishment at the maladroitness of Tatian,’ whose work he apparently knew 
firsthand. 
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the Diatessaron “is extant among some people,” a statement that 
implies that the Diatessaron was not directly known to Eusebius (that 
it was not “extant” or “available” to Eusebius). Eusebius, who him- 
self composed treatises on the Gospels and who would surely have 
been interested in the Diatessaron, was not personally familiar with 
the work.?” 

Similarly, regarding the second work named in the catalogue, 
Eusebius relates that “they say” (aot) that Tatian dared to para- 
phrase some of the Apostle’s words. ‘The lost work mentioned here 
seems to have been devoted to correcting St. Paul’s epistles, but 
Eusebius’ use of gaot implies that he did not have firsthand knowl- 
edge of the work. 

Eusebius’ report of the writings of 'Tatian thus includes two works 
that were not known to Eusebius firsthand. But the catalogue also 
omits another of Tatian’s works of whose existence Eusebius had at 
least heard, the Problemata. In the fifth book of the HE Eusebius gives 
an account of one of Tatian’s students, Rhodon the Asian. This 
Rhodon tells of the existence of Tatian’s Problemata, a set of various 
difficulties in the Scriptures to which Rhodon promised the solutions 
(HE V.13.8).3 The library at Caesarea presumably did not contain 
a copy of the Problemata, which Eusebius only names because he read 
of its existence in Rhodon’s work. Some scholars, however, have sug- 
gested that Tatian’s exegesis of Gen. 1:3 appeared in the Problemata,?”* 


272, W. L. Petersen, Tatian, p. 36, suggests that, because Eusebius was so inter- 
ested in the text of the Gospels (as evidenced by his Gospel Questions and Solutions 
and Evangelical Canons), if Eusebius had had access to a copy of the Diatessaron, he 
would have described it in more detail. Petersen also points to the omission of the 
phrase “I know not how” in the Syriac translation of Eusebius’ HE as an indica- 
tion that the translator was, unlike Eusebius, familiar with the Dvatessaron. 

3 HE V.13.8: onoiv 6& kai gonovdé0001 16 Tatiavé TpoBanuctov BiBriov. du’ 
©v TO Goapes KO ExikeKpLUEvoV TOV Beimv ypagdv napactHoEW DTOCYOLEVOL TOD 
Tatiavovd, abt 0 ‘Podav Ev Sto ovyype&mpati Tas TOV Exetvov TPOPANLATOV ExtADOEIS 
éxOnjoeoOar exayyéAretar. (“He says too that a book of Problems was composed by 
Tatian. And, since its author undertook to present therein the obscure and hidden 
parts of the divine Scriptures, Rhodon himself promises to give the solutions of 
Tatian’s problems in a special treatise” [trans. Oulton, slightly altered].) Rhodon’s 
statements come from his anti-Marcionite treatise (see the entry on Rhodon infra). 
W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia, 1971), p. 157, 
explains that Eusebius “had not yet worked through his own material well enough” 
to integrate Rhodon’s information into the earlier catalogue of Tatian’s works. 

*”* For example, A. Orbe, “A propdsito de Gen. 1:3 (fiat lux) en la exegesis de 
Taciano,” Gregorianum 42 (1961), p. 402; F. Bolgiani, “Tatian,” EEC II (1992), 
p. 815. The suggestion that Tatian’s exegesis came from the Problemata is plausible, 
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and this possibility must, because of its implications for the contents 
of the library at Caesarea, be discussed further. 

There are two early witnesses to Tatian’s exegesis of Gen. 1:3: 
Clement of Alexandria (Lclogae propheticae, 38.1) and Origen (De ora- 
tione, 24.5; Contra Celsum, V1.51). ‘Tatian, it seems, interpreted God’s 
“fiat lux” as a petition, but both Clement and Origen argued that 
the words must be understood as a command. The theological con- 
sequences of Tatian’s position are not important here, but Origen’s 
knowledge of ‘Tatian’s exegesis is.?’? For, both the De oratione and 
Contra Celsum were written at Caesarea, and one may wonder whether 
Origen obtained his knowledge of Tatian’s exegesis directly from 
Tatian’s Problemata—or from some other of Tatian’s lost works not 
catalogued by Eusebius.?”° But Origen likely first encountered Tatian’s 
interpretation of Gen. 1:3, whether directly from one of ‘Tatian’s 
works or from some intermediary, at Alexandria when he composed 
the first eight books of his commentary on Genesis (HE VI.24.2).?”” 
Origen’s later references to Tatian’s exegesis, then, are probably 
dependent on knowledge gained at Alexandria and not at Caesarea, 
and the library at Caesarea need not have contained any more works 
by ‘Tatian than the Oratio ad Graecos. 


Tertulian Eusebius quotes four times from Tertullian’s Apologia 5 
and once from Apologia 2." In his introduction to the first quota- 
tion of Tertullian (HF I.2.4) Eusebius indicates that he is using a 
Greek translation of the Apologia.2”” There is no reason to think that 


since the Problemata was devoted to Scriptural difficulties, and Tatian’s other works, 
as far as is known, were entitled On Animals and On Perfection According to the Savior. 

* 'Tatian’s interpretation implies that the God of Gen. 1:3 is subordinate to a 
greater God, a gnostic view. 

276 P. Nautin, Origéne: sa vie et son oeuvre (Paris, 1977), p. 385, dates the De ora- 
tone to 234—235; on pp. 375-376 he dates the Contra Celsum to 248-249. Origen, 
De oratione 24.5, provides more information on ‘Tatian’s exegesis than does Clement, 
so it seems that Origen did not derive his knowledge of Tatian’s view from Clement. 

277 P. Nautin, Origéne, p. 385, points out that Origen’s ninth book on Genesis 
began with Gen. 3:8-9 (cf. De oratione 23.4). 

278 Apol. 5: HE 11.2.5—6; 1.25.4; 1.20.7; V.5.7; Apol. 2: HE TI1.33.3. 

279 According to Harnack, the translation itself appears to be of poor quality: cf. 
HE 1.25.4 with Tertullian, Apol., 5.3; A. Harnack, “Die griechische Ubersetzung 
des ‘Apologeticus’ Tertullians,” TU 8.4 (1892), 1-36 [cited by T. D. Barnes, CE, 
p. 131, note 25]. E. A. Fisher, “Greek Translations of Latin Literature in the Fourth 
Century A.D.,” VCS 27 (1982), pp. 203-207, is more charitable, judging it literal 
but not awkward. 
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Eusebius knew this work in its original Latin, for he seems in gen- 
eral to have been ignorant of Latin literature.**’ The appearance of 
what seems to be an approximate quotation of Afol. 5.6 in the notice 
of Marcus Aurelius’ famous “Rain Miracle” in the Chronicon (pp. 
2061-207 Helm) is likely owed to Jerome.”*! Eusebius’ information 
about Tertullian himself—that he was a Roman skilled in law (HE 
II.2.4) and that he delivered his apology to the Roman Senate (HE 
V.5.5)—reveals that Eusebius had no knowledge of this writer beyond 
what he could find in or infer from the Apologia itself.**? Eusebius 
therefore possessed a Greek translation of Tertullian’s Apologia but 
none of his other works. 


Ecclesiastical Writers under the Antonines (HE IV.21—28) 


Eusebius advances his narrative to the second century and the Anto- 
nine emperors in HE IV. The reign of Antoninus Pius is introduced 
at IV.10, and at IV.14.10 Eusebius marks the reign of “Marcus 
Aurelius Verus, called Antoninus,” and his brother Lucius—that is, 
Marcus Aurelius. After recording the life and martyrdom of Polycarp 
(IV.14—-15); the martyrdom and works of Justin Martyr ([V.16—18); 
and the bishops of Rome (Soter), Alexandria (Agrippinus), and Antioch 
(Theophilus) (IV.19—20), Eusebius takes note of the ecclesiastical writ- 
ers who flourished at this time: Hegesippus, Dionysius of Corinth, 
Pinytus of Crete, Philip, Apollinarius, Melito, Musanus, and Modestus 


289 Cf. G. Bardy, La question des langues dans Véglise ancienne (Paris, 1948), pp. 
129-130; T. D. Barnes, CE, pp. 142-143. This is not to deny that Eusebius knew 
some Latin (above, Chapter I, p. 18). 

8! Tertullian, Apol. 5.6: At nos e contrario edimus protectorem, si litterae Marci Aureli, 
gravissimi imperatoris, requirantur, quibus illam Germanicam sitim Christanorum forte militum 
precationibus umpetrato imbri discussam contestatur. (“But, on the contrary, we bring forward 
a protector, if one searches after the letters of Marcus Aurelius, that most distin- 
guished emperor, which attest how the thirst in Germany was by chance broken 
by a rain-storm procured by the prayers of Christian soldiers.”) Chronicon, pp. 
2061-207 Helm: Extant litterae Marci Aurelu gravissini imperatoris, quibus illam Germanicam 
suum Christianorum forte militum precationbus impetrato imbri discussam contestatur. (“There 
are extant letters of Marcus Aurelius, that most distinguished emperor, that attest 
how that thirst in Germany was by chance broken by a rain-storm procured by 
the prayers of Christian soldiers.”) The Armenian version of the Chronicon (p. 222 
Karst) and the Greek of the Chronicon Paschale, derived from Eusebius, by omitting 
the word sium, both omit the concept that the Christians’ prayers saved the Romans 
from thirst, as well as from destruction at the hands of the Germans. 

282 On Eusebius’ use of Tertullian, see T. D. Barnes, CE, pp. 131-132; Idem, 
Tertullian: a Historical and Literary Study (Oxford, 1971), pp. 25-26. 
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(IV.21). At the end of this list, Eusebius adds, “and the orthodoxy 
of [their] sound faith, coming from the apostolic tradition, has come 
down to us in writing,” Kai eig Was tig GnooTOAIK{\s napaddcems N 
Ths DyLods Tiotems Eyypa@osg KathABev dpBo0d0Eta (HE IV.21). That 
Eusebius specifies that these writers’ orthodoxy has come down to 
him m writing suggests that Eusebius possessed copies of the works 
of most of the authors he lists at [V.21 and based his judgment on 
a firsthand knowledge of their writings.**’ This conclusion finds much 
confirmation in the language Eusebius uses to introduce the writings 
of these authors in the succeeding chapters of HE IV. Indeed, as 
will be shown, the great exception in this section is IV.25, for it is 
only in this chapter that Eusebius seems to report works with which 
he has no real acquaintance. 

Hegesippus appears at IV.22, and Dionysius of Corinth at IV.23; 
Pinytus of Crete receives no separate notice but is named as one of 
Dionysius’ correspondents. Eusebius describes the works of ‘Theophilus 
of Antioch at IV.24, presumably having omitted him from the list 
at IV.21 because he already named Theophilus as bishop of Antioch 
at [V.20. Individual works of Philip of Gortyn, Irenaeus, and Modestus 
are all named at IV.25. Eusebius gives a catalogue of the works of 
Melito of Sardis at [IV.26 and of Apollinarius of Hierapolis at [V.27, 
while at IV.28 Eusebius notes the work of Musanus addressed to 
the Encratites, a heretical sect that introduces the writer Tatian 
(IV.29). Eusebius omitted Tatian from his list of writers at IV.21, it 
would seem, because Tatian did not remain orthodox but instead 
became an Encratite. It is unclear whether Eusebius intended 
Bardesanes, who concludes the book at IV.30, to be classified with 
the orthodox writers of IV.21, since Eusebius’ verdict on Bardesanes’ 
orthodoxy is mixed.”** 

It is well established that throughout HE IV Eusebius was some- 
what confused about the identities of the various emperors named 
Antoninus and that, consequently, he made some mistakes about the 


°83 Cf. Eusebius’ similar words at HE V.22 regarding his evidence for the Paschal 
Controversy: “[bishops] whose orthodoxy in the faith has in truth come down to 
us in writing,” Ov ye Liv éyypaos f tig nlotews cig HUdS KaTHABev dpBodo0Eta. 

°8! Eusebius explains that Bardesanes rejected Valentinianism and changed to 
orthodoxy, although the conversion was incomplete. R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church 
EMistorian (Oxford, 1980), p. 72, believes that the addition of chapters on Tatian and 
Bardesanes indicates that Eusebius has changed his plan of composition “either as 
he writes or at a later time.” 
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dates of the noteworthy churchmen of this period, as he does, for 
example, with Bardesanes, who is incorrectly placed under the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius.2°° The authors listed in IV.21—30 are, however, 
arranged according to what Eusebius believed was the proper chronol- 
ogy.”° Nevertheless, because Eusebius’ recommendation of the ortho- 
doxy of the authors listed at [V.21 (and thus also his indication of 
having copies of these authors’ works) seems to apply particularly to 
the writers treated in IV.21—28, only the authors named in these 
chapters will be examined below. 


Hegesippus ‘The treatment of the writers named at IV.21 commences 
with Hegesippus, who “has left behind a very full record of his own 
thoughts in the five books of Memoirs (vxouvhqpata) that have come 
down to us.”5’ Briefly described, the work, according to Eusebius, 
retails how Hegesippus found the same doctrine taught at Rome as 
that taught by other bishops. Eusebius elaborates with three quota- 
tions, the first of which situates Hegesippus in the middle and late 
second century. The second and third quotations, and the remain- 
der of the chapter, suggest that Hegesippus was a Jewish Christian.*®* 
As Eusebius observes at the end of these quotations, he has already 
made use of Hegesippus in the previous books of the HE.*** In fact, 
Eusebius relies heavily on Hegesippus throughout the second, third, 
and fourth books of the HE, particularly for information about 
Christians in Palestine: in addition to the three quotations at IV.22, 
Eusebius quotes Hegesippus five other times (II.23.4—18; III.20.1—2; 


85 See T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 137 and, on Bardesanes, p. 141; similarly on 
Bardesanes, R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian, p. 89. 

86 See T. D. Barnes, CE, pp. 132-133. 

287 HE IV.22.1: 6 peév obv ‘Hyhoinnos év névte toic ec Huds EABODOW DmOUVHLAGW 
Thc idtas yv@uns TANpEoTatHV LVHUNV KatTAaAEAOUTEV. Oulton translates DropvHLatO. 
as “memoirs,” but M. Durst, “Hegesipps ‘Hypomnemata’—Titel oder Gattungs- 
bezeichnung? Untersuchungen zum literarischen Gebrauch von ‘Hypomnema’— 
‘Hypomnemata’,” Rémische Quartalschrifi 84 (1989), pp. 299-330, has recently argued 
that Eusebius could not have meant bvzopuvipata as a precise title; Eusebius may 
have not known the title, or Hegesippus may not have given a title to his work. 
According to Durst, the word itself is a general equivalent to “notes,” “writings,” 
or “books.” 

°88 Cf. T. Halton, “Hegesippus in Eusebius,” Studia Patristica 17.2 (1982), p. 690: 
Hegesippus a “Christian Jew.” 

289 HE IV.22.8: «ai étepa 5é mAciota ypcet, Ov Ek pEpovg Sn mpdtepov éuvywo- 
vevoopev, oiketmg Toig KaIpots THs iotoptac mapaBéevor... (“And he wrote very 
much else besides, which in part we have already mentioned previously, giving the 
accounts at suitable points” [trans. Oulton]). 
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TII.32.1 and 6; IV.8.2), and thrice Hegesippus is named as a source 
without any quotation of him (III.11—12; II.16; W1.20.5—-6). No doubt 
there are other instances in which Eusebius draws on Hegesippus 
but does not name him as a source.*” 

In the composition of his HE, therefore, Eusebius utilized the five 
books of Hegesippus’ ‘Yxopvipota, which was available to him in 
the library at Caesarea.**! It may be added that Hegesippus was also 
a source for Eusebius’ Chronicon, although Eusebius seems not to have 
relied on Hegesippus to the same extent as he did in the HE.” 


Dionysius of Corinth Eusebius devotes IV.23 to a description of the 
“catholic letters to the churches” of Dionysius, the bishop of Corinth.” 
With brief descriptions of their contents, Eusebius records the first 
eight letters: a catechetical letter to the Lacedaemonians on peace 
and unity and a letter to the Athenians (I[V.23.2); a letter to the 
Nicomedians (IV.23.4); a letter to the church at Gortyn and the 
regions around it in Crete ([V.23.5); a letter to the church at Amastris 
and the regions around it in Pontus (IV.23.6); a letter to Pinytus of 
Cnossus and the Cnossians (IV.23.7); the reply of Pinytus (IV.23.8); 
and a letter to Soter and the Romans (IV.23.9). After quoting three 
passages of this letter to Soter (IV.23.10—12),?** Eusebius records the 
existence of a ninth letter, this one to the “very faithful sister” 
Chrysophora (IV.23.13). 

It should be noted that Eusebius three times refers to individual 
letters of Dionysius with the word gépetat. The letters to the Nico- 
medians, to Soter and the Romans, and to Chrysophora are intro- 
duced with the description that each “is extant.” In the case of the 


2 Cf. HE TIL.5.2—-3; IL.17-18; TH.19; 1.20.9; 11.35. See H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, 
pp. 1-107; R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian, pp. 67-70. HE III.18.4 may 
also derive from Hegesippus: see A. J. Carriker, “Seven Unidentified Sources,” Nova 
Doctrina Vetusque (New York, 1999), pp. 81-83. 

2) R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian, pp. 67-68, suggests that Eusebius 
found his copy of Hegesippus at Jerusalem. While this is a possibility, it must still 
be the case that Eusebius had a copy of Hegesippus available to him at Caesarea, 
if only that copy had been transcribed from an exemplar in Jerusalem. 

* Cf. R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian, pp. 70 and 86, pointing out how 
Eusebius altered his positions on some issues for which Hegesippus was a source 
in the Chronicon and HE. 

23 HE IV.23.1:... év aig dbretvnodto KabodiKkais mpodg thc ExKAnotac émiotoAais. 

** At HE I1.25.8, for information about the martyrdoms of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Eusebius quotes Dionysius of Corinth éyypéeas ‘Papatois outA@V, presumably the 
letter to Soter and the Romans. 
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letter to Soter, the quotations Eusebius provides are further evidence 
that Eusebius did possess this letter, but Eusebius’ statements regard- 
ing the other two letters need not be doubted, and indeed Dionysius’ 
other letters, having been gathered into a single collection, were cer- 
tainly available in the library at Caesarea.’” 

Dionysius himself probably organized these letters, or at least the 
ones directed to individual churches, into a single collection. His 
complaint to Soter that heretics had interpolated his letters (HE 
TV.23.12) indicates Dionysius’ motive for compiling an accurate edi- 
tion of his letters. Dionysius must have sent his letters to the indi- 
vidual churches, but these letters were then circulated beyond their 
intended audiences, eventually suffering interpolations. Dionysius’ own 
edition was intended to correct these errors.” 

It is possible that Dionysius himself called the letters “catholic”, 
since they were now made available to the entire Church. But, as 
Lawlor and Oulton note, the term “catholic” may be used because 
the letters are addressed to Christian communities.”*” In fact, both 
explanations of the term “catholic” apply: just as St. Paul’s letters 
to individual communities were collected for circulation to the whole 
Church, so did Dionysius now intend the definitive text of his let- 
ters to circulate throughout the wider Church. Seven of Dionysius’ 
letters are addressed to specific communities and so conform to the 
scenario described here. Dionysius’ collection, however, once it was 
released to the public, may still have received additions, such as, 
perhaps, the two other letters known to Eusebius, the response of 
Pinytus of Cnossus and the letter to the private citizen Chrysophora.* 


2% HA. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 147-148 (and cf. Lawlor and Oulton, II.144), 
suggests that the letters of Dionysius were contained on a single papyrus roll. H. Y. 
Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 116, is more cautious: the letters could be found “tran- 
scribed together in a single codex or roll in the Caesarean library.” 

2% For a more speculative reconstruction of the controversy that inspired Dionysius’ 
collection of letters, see P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chrétiens (Paris, 1961), pp. 13-32; 
and on p. 90 Nautin hypothesizes that Dionysius’ letters were brought to Palestine 
by Bachyllus of Corinth during the Paschal Controversy. 

287 Lawlor and Oulton, II.144. 

288 For this possibility, see Lawlor and Oulton, H.144—-145; cf H. J. Lawlor, 
Eusebiana, pp. 147-148. In arguing that an early edition of St. Paul’s letters to seven 
communities (Corinthians, Romans, Ephesians, Thessalonians, Galatians, Philippians, 
Colossians [possibly with Philemon]) was instrumental in establishing the codex as 
the preferred form of the Christian book, H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 61 
(and note 85, with reference to E. J. Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament 
Problems [U. Chicago, 1927], pp. 1-64), points to the parallel collections of letters 
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Theophilus of Antioch At IV.20 Eusebius marks the succession of ‘Theo- 
philus to the see of Antioch in the year 168/9.?%° Although he then 
omits ‘Theophilus from the list of writers at [V.21, Eusebius provides 
a catalogue of Theophilus’ works at IV.24. Of the first work listed 
here, Eusebius states that “three elementary treatises to Autolycus 
are extant,” tpia Ta mpd¢g ADTOADKOV OTOLYELWSN MEPETAL GLYYPCLUATM. 
The three books of the Ad Autolycum must be meant here, and the 
observation that they “are extant” (gépetat) indicates that they were 
available to Eusebius at Caesarea.*” Eusebius next lists a treatise 
Against the Heresy of Hermogenes («ai GAO pos tiv aipeow ‘Eppoyévovg 
thy exrypagiyy éxov). Eusebius adds that in this work Theophilus makes 
use of the Apocalypse of John, a detail that probably emerges from 
Eusebius’ familiarity with the text. Eusebius continues: Kai étepa dé 
TIVO KATHYNTUKG KDTOD Hépetat BrBAta. Again, Eusebius claims that 
these unnumbered catechetical books “are extant” and so indicates 
his possession of them. ‘The final work listed in the catalogue is one 
directed against Marcion (kat& Mapktovoc).”' This work, Against 


to seven communities in Apocalypse 2:1—3:22 and by Ignatius of Antioch. Perhaps 
Dionysius of Corinth was also influenced by the grouping of seven letters to seven 
communities. If such was the case, then the letter to Chrysophora would seem more 
likely to have been a later addition, though the response of Pinytus could still orig- 
inally have been included as an appendix to Dionysius’ letter to Cnossus. A. Harnack, 
Die Briefsammlung des Apostels Paulus und die anderen vorkonstantinischen chnsthchen Brefsammlungen 
(Leipzig, 1926), p. 37, questions how else Pinytus’ reply to Dionysius could have 
been included in the collection than by Dionysius himself. W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and 
Heresy, pp. 167-168, thinks that both the response of Pinytus and the letter to 
Chrysophora were later additions, the former because it seems not to show Dionysius 
to advantage (cf. HE IV.23.8) and because it could have circulated independently. 
H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers, p. 118 and note 107, tends to support Harnack: 
he believes that Dionysius’ original collection included the reply of Pinytus but that 
the letter to Chrysophora may have been added later. 

29 Cf. Chronicon, p. 205 Helm, in which Theophilus is dated to the year 169. 

500 R. M. Grant, “The Textual Tradition of Theophilus of Antioch,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 6 (1952), p. 149, agrees that Eusebius (or, as Grant thinks more likely, 
an assistant) found the three books Ad Autolycum in the library at Caesarea, but he 
is sceptical that Eusebius read the third book, since at Chronicon, p. 207 Helm, 
Eusebius dates Theophilus’ successor to the year 177, although Theophilus seems 
to have composed the Ad Autolycum after 180 (Ad Autolycum III.27). Whether or not 
Eusebius actually read the Ad Autolycum may be impossible to know, but one should 
at least say that Eusebius was not incapable of ignoring evidence, and Grant him- 
self later (Husebius as Church Historian, p. 54) even suggests that Jerome was respon- 
sible for the precise dating in the Chronicon of Theophilus’ successor, Eusebius’ notice 
of him at IV.24 being vague about the chronology. 

°°! HE TV.24: Oed@idrog ovv toig GAAOIg KATH TODTOV OTPATEVGEpEVOG STAds EotIV 
Gnd Tog ODK GyEVVHs AdDTO KATH MapKiwvog nexovynHévon Adyov, Og Ka AdTOS LEO’ 
OV GAA@V eipfiKauey eis étt vdV Siacéowotat. (“In fact, that Theophilus along with 
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Marcion, like the others in the catalogue, “has been preserved” to 
Eusebius’ day, evidently in the library at Caesarea.*” 


Philip of Gortyn and Modestus Observation of ‘Theophilus’ treatise 
against Marcion introduces the work of Philip, bishop of Gortyn in 
Crete, and Modestus at IV.25. As Eusebius states, Philip figures in 
the correspondence of Dionysius of Corinth (IV.23.5), but nothing 
is known of Modestus, whom Eusebius does not even associate with 
a city or region. Eusebius states that Philip composed “a very excel- 
lent treatise against Marcion.”* No more is said about the work, 
and it is possible that Eusebius only knew of the work through the 
correspondence of Dionysius of Corinth (cf. [V.23.5). Eusebius could 
very well assume the orthodoxy of Philip’s work (cf. IV.21) because 
of Philip’s relationship to Dionysius of Corinth. Eusebius next adds 
that Irenaeus similarly wrote a work against Marcion, but Eusebius’ 
knowledge of this treatise, too, may be indirect. Eusebius later reports 
(V.8.9) that Irenaeus announced in his Adversus haereses (1.27.4) that 
he would make a refutation of Marcion, and it is likely that Eusebius’ 
mention of Irenaeus here at [V.25 is based not on personal knowl- 
edge of the treatise but on Irenaeus’ own statement. There is but 
slightly more to say about Modestus. Eusebius attributes a work 
against Marcion to him, as well, and adds that Modestus exposed 
Marcion’s heresy more effectively than did others.*’* Despite Eusebius’ 
ostensibly knowledgeable evaluation of Modestus’ treatise, Eusebius’ 
statement is bland and comes in a chapter whose information appears 


the others entered the field against them is evident from a certain book of uncom- 
mon merit which he composed against Marcion; which book itself has been pre- 
served even to this day along with the others of which we have spoken” [trans. 
Oulton].) 

3 There is no proof, of course, that Eusebius actually possessed a copy of 
Theophilus’ Against Marcion. G. Bardy, SC #31 (Paris, 1952), p. 206, note 3, for 
example, thinks that Eusebius probably did not know the work, but he does not 
offer a reason for his conclusion. The words at HE IV.21 governing this catalogue, 
however, and Eusebius’ affirmation that the work was preserved with the other 
works listed in the catalogue indicate that Eusebius did have access to the Against 
Marcion. 

303° HE TV.25: onovda6tatov rexointar Kal adtdog Kata Mapktovos Adyov. But cf. 
P. Nautin, Lettres et écrivains chétiens, pp. 22-23, for the speculation that Philip actu- 
ally composed not a treatise against Marcion but a hostile letter to Pinytus of Crete. 

38 HE TV.25: diapepdvtws nap tod KAAOvS Thy tod G&vdpdg [Marcion] sig ékdnAov 
TOIg RaOW KaTEPMpace TAGVHV (“[Modestus] was more successful than the others in 
unmasking the man’s [Marcion’s] error and making it plain to all” [trans. Oulton]). 
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to be entirely derivative. If, furthermore, Jerome’s report at De viris 
ul. 32 that Modestus’ Adversus Marcionem was still extant (usque hodie 
perseverat), is treated with caution, then it seems unlikely that Eusebius 
knew Modestus’ work firsthand. The chapter closes with a generic 
statement that there were many other authors of the period whose 
works survive among Christians.*° 


Melito of Sardis and Apollinarius of Hierapois Having named Melito 
and Apollinarius among the authors at IV.21, Eusebius takes these 
two writers together, with a catalogue of Melito’s writings at IV.26 
and a catalogue of Apollinarius’ at [V.27. Before embarking on the 
catalogues of these two authors, Eusebius observes that each author 
composed an apology for Christianity, no doubt the better known 
works of both writers.*°° Eusebius next emphasizes that the works he 
lists are the “works that have come to our knowledge,” tobdtwv [Melito 
and Apollinarius of Hierapolis] cic hpetépav yv@ouw aoictat to DroTE- 
taypnéva (IV.26.1). Eusebius, echoing his statement at IV.21, thus 
vouches that the catalogues of Melito’s and Apollinarius’ works are 
the catalogues of the works that he possesses. It may, in fact, be 
correct to see in each catalogue a transcription of the titles of the 
works contained in the library at Caesarea.*” 

Of Melto’s works*” listed at IV.26.2, Eusebius first lists (1) t& Mepit 
tod maya d5d0, two books De pascha (On Passover, or Easter). This work 


has not survived, and thus its relationship to the homily On Pascha 


that was discovered early in this century remains uncertain.*” 


3 HE TV.25: Kai GAAo1 6& TAEtovs, MV TAPS TAEtOTOIG TOV K5EAQBV Bic étL VOV Ot 


novot SiapvAdttovtat (“and many others too [wrote with the same object], whose 
labors are still to this day preserved in the hands of many of the brethren” [trans. 
Oulton]). W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia, 1971), 
p. 158, is correct in this case to note the exaggeration in Eusebius’ statement. 

%° In his entry on Melito in the Chronicon (under the year 170, p. 206 Helm), 
Eusebius also records Melito’s Apologia. Apollinarius is named immediately thereafter. 

7 Lawlor and Oulton, II.147, suggest that the list of Melito’s works is a tran- 
scription of the titles contained in four papyrus rolls (the first four titles; the next 
three; the next two; and the last seven). Lawlor and Oulton, II.150, suggest that 
Apollinarius’ works fit on one roll. While it is probably unsafe to conjecture how 
many papyrus rolls contained Melito’s and Apollinarius’ works, Eusebius does seem 
to be transcribing the titles available to him. 

%8 The text of this catalogue is unreliable, and as a result the titles of Melito’s 
works have been variously reconstructed. In general, Schwartz’s text is followed 
here, with reference to S. G. Hall, ed., Melito of Sardis, On Pascha and Fragments 
(Oxford, 1979), pp. xili-xvi. 

89'S. G. Hall, ed., Melito, pp. xvii-xxi, reports the major scholarly opinions on 
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At the end of the catalogue, Eusebius returns to describe Melito’s 
work in a few lines. Here Eusebius quotes a short passage indicat- 
ing the date at which the treatise was composed (IV.26.3) and then 
observes that Clement of Alexandria, in his own work De pascha, 
mentions Melito’s work and even states that Melito’s work prompted 
him to write his own treatise on the subject (I[V.26.4). This passage 
has led several scholars to doubt that Eusebius quoted Melito directly 
or even possessed Melito’s De pascha. Bauer points out the artificial 
character of the quotation, particularly its conclusion (“and _ these 
things were written,” Kai éypaon tadt%), which suggests that Eusebius 
is quoting someone other than Melito.*'? Gustafsson goes further, 
suggesting that Eusebius drew the quotation from Clement’s De pascha, 
since Eusebius refers to Clement so soon after quoting Melito and 
since Clement, by his own testimony, obviously knew Melito’s work.*!! 
Such scepticism is unwarranted, for Eusebius’ own statements at 
IV.21 and IV.26.1 suggest that Eusebius possessed the works he 
names in the various catalogues of HE IV. Even if, then, in the par- 
ticular instance of the quotation at IV.26.3 Eusebius’ source is Clement 
and not Melito directly, Eusebius’ own statements imply that Melito’s 
De pascha was available in the library at Caesarea. Moreover, it seems 
likeler that, in making out the catalogue of Melito’s works, Eusebius 
looked over the works whose titles he transcribed and so could eas- 
ily draw the short quotation directly from the beginning of Melito’s 
work.*!” The quotation itself may indeed not have come from Melito’s 
own pen, but rather from a later scribe as a chronological or intro- 
ductory note to the text.*!? Eusebius probably associated in his mind 
Melito’s work with Clement’s of the same name and accordingly 
added the note that Clement mentioned Melito in his own De pascha.*'* 

Eusebius continues the list of Melito’s works with (2) to Hept 


the relationship between Melito’s homily and the work known to Eusebius. Some 
scholars identify the two works, while others maintain that they are independent. 

310 W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, pp. 152-154. 

31! B. Gustafsson, “Eusebius’ Principles,” Studia Patristica (1961), p. 430. 

3! Eusebius introduces the quotation of Melito by specifying that it comes from 
the beginning of the work: év vév ovv 16 Tepi tod né&cya. tov xpdvov Ko8’ Sv cvvétat- 
tev, GpXOLEVOS ONLAIvEL Ev tobtoIg (“At the beginning, therefore, of the On Pascha, 
he makes note, in these words, of the time at which he composed it...”). 

315 Q,. Perler, SC #123 (Paris, 1966), pp. 19-20, makes this suggestion, adding 
references to similar chronological notes in such works as acta martyrum and the ser- 
mons of St. Augustine. 

3!* Eusebius repeats this note in the catalogue of Clement’s works at VI.13.9. 
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ToAitEias Kat tpopyta@v (On Conduct and the Prophets); (3) 6 Mepi éxxAn- 
otasg... Adyog (On the Church); (4) 6 Tlepi cvpratig Adyog (On the Lora’s 
Day); (5) 6 Tepi ntotews &vOpanov (On the Faith of Man); (6) 6 Mepi nAé- 
cewsg (On Creation); (7) 6 Tlepi traxKofig niotems aioOytnpiwv (On the 
Subjection of the Senses to Faith); (8) 0 Tlepi woxiig Kai o@patog 7 vodg 
(On the Soul and Body, or Mind); (9) 6 Tlepi Aovtpod Kai mepi GANnBEias 
KO TEpl KloTEMs Ka yeveoewMs Xptotod (On Baptism and Truth and Faith 
and the Birth of Christ); (10) Adyosg abtod npoentetac (Book of Prophecy); 
(11) epi woxfig Kai oOpatog (On Soul and Body);3'° (12) 6 Tlepi @ido- 
Eeviag (On Hospitality); (13) 1 KAeig (The Key); (14) t& epi tod draBdAov 
Kat tig “AnoKaAdyeos Io&vvov (On the Devil and the Apocalypse of John), 
a work of at least two books; (15) 6 Tlepi évompdtov Beod (On the 
Corporeality of God);3\" (16) and to Tpog ’Avtwvivov BiBAtétov (Apologia 
ad Antoninum). Eusebius returns to this last work, the Apologia, at 
IV.26.5 (after the description of the De pascha at IV.26.3—4), pro- 
ducing two short quotations and one longer extract regarding the 
occurrence of persecutions ([V.26.5—11). For Eusebius’ earlier refer- 
ence to this apology at IV.13.8, see the appendix below. 

Eusebius quotes briefly from the preface of a final work by Melito, 
(17) the “ExAoyat éx tod vopLov Kat TOV TPOOHTOV TEPL TOD OWTHPos Kat 
THONG Tg Niotews Nav (Extracts from the Law and Prophets about the Savior 
and Our Entire Faith) at 1V.26.13-14. The work provides a catalogue 
of accepted Old ‘Testament books, and at the end of the quotation 
Melito himself states that the work comprised six books (IV.26.14). 
Presumably, Eusebius possessed this work but, having found it at the 
end of one of the papyrus rolls of Melito’s works, simply neglected 
to include it in the catalogue itself at [V.26.2.5* Perhaps, too, as he 
seems to have done with the De pascha, and because he was engaged 
in only a rapid survey of Melito’s works as he composed this chapter, 


319 S. G. Hall, Melito, p. xiv, prefers the translation On Obedience of Faith of (the) 
Senses. Jerome and Rufinus both list this title as two separate works. 

16 This title may, however, be a doublet for work (8). 

317 The meaning of this title is obscure. Cf. S. G. Hall, ed., Melito, p. xv, who 
translates On God Embodied. G. Bardy, SC #31 (Paris, 1952), p. 209, translates Sur 
le Dieu incarné. 

318 AL. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 149, admits that the quotation could have been 
drawn from a secondary source. 8. G. Hall, ed., Melito, p. xvi, suggests Clement 
as this source but also refers to other scholars who have hypothesized that the 
Eclogae ought to be identified with one of the other works already named in the 
catalogue. (If the Eclogae is to be identified with, for example, The Key, or another 
such work, however, then it would still seem to have been available at Caesarea.) 
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Eusebius found it easiest to quote from the very beginning of the 
Eclogae. 

Despite its problematic features, the catalogue of Melito’s works 
ought to be considered an accurate record of Melito’s works that 
were available at Caesarea.*'? One can further speculate that Origen 
himself brought the collection of Melito’s works to Caesarea. In at 
least two places Origen furnishes evidence that he knew some of 
Melito’s works: at Selecta in Genesim 1:26 Origen seems to have used 
work (15), and at Selecta in Psalmos ad Ps. 3 Origen seems to refer to 
work (14).°° Both of these works were probably composed at 
Caesarea.*”! 


Appendix: Melito and the Rescript of Antoninus Pius (or M. Aurelius) to the 
Kownon of Asia. 
Eusebius produces the text of an imperial rescript to the Kot ov tic 
‘Aoiag at HE IV.13.1-7. The heading of the letter names Marcus 
Aurelius, but Eusebius indicates that the emperor who sent the let- 
ter was Antoninus Pius (0 avt0g Baottedcs, the same emperor, appar- 
ently, that is, to whom Justin addressed his Apology; cf. TV.11.11).°” 
After quoting this letter, Eusebius cites Melito’s Apology as a witness: 
“That such was the course of these events is a fact further testified 
by Melito... as is clear from what he has said in the apology for 
our faith that he addressed to the emperor Verus.”?” 

The letter as it stands in Eusebius’ text is not genuine, for, even 
if it is based on an authentic imperial rescript, it contains a num- 


319° Pace W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy, p. 153; S. G. Hall, Melito, p. xiii. 

°° Origen, Selecta in Genesim, 1:26 (PG 12. -93A): [Some say that God created man 
in His image with reference to the body] ‘ ‘among whom there is Melito, who has 
left behind books on how God is , corporeal,” Ov éott Kal MeAitov ovyypoupoto, 
KOTOAEAOITOS TEpi TOD Evo@pOTOV eivat tov Oedv. Origen, Selecta in Psalmos ad Ps. 3 
(PG 12.1120A): Meditwv yodv 6 év th ’Acig onotv adtov [referring to Absalom] eivon 
tonov SiaPdrov éenavacté&vtog th Xptotod Paotreta, Kai tobtov pdvov pvyoVeig odk 
énebeipyc&oato tov ténov (“Melito the Asian, therefore, says that he [Absalom] was 
the image of the Devil, rising up against the Kingdom of Christ; and, having called 
this alone to mind, he did not elaborate on the subject”). The reference here is 
most likely to On the Devil and the Apocalypse of John, but it could well be to another 
of Melito’s works. 

#1 Cf. P. Nautin, Ongene, pp. 372-375. 

3 On the date of the rescript (160/161), see T. D. Barnes, “Legislation against 
the Christians,” 7RS 58 (1968), pp. 37-38. 

33 HE IV. 13, 8: tobto1g ovtw xophouow EMLaptvpav MeAitov . . OAAGs € éottv &k 
TOV CipNLEVOV HDT Ev T mErointaL mpog adbtoKpdétopa Odiipov ontp tod KO’ HYes 
doypatog &nodoyta. The translation is Oulton’s, slightly altered. 
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ber of Christian interpolations.*** But what is Eusebius’ source for 
the letter? There are, it seems, three possibilities: either Eusebius 
found the letter attached to Justin’s Apologies, or he found it attached 
to Melito’s, or the letter was attached to neither of these authors’ 
works and must have reached Eusebius through some other tradition. 

The view that the letter was attached to Justin’s Apologies, proba- 
bly his frst Apology, rests primarily on the fact that Eusebius quotes 
the letter immediately after he quotes the beginning of Justin’s First 
Apology (IV.12). Justin was used frequently in this book, at IV.8, 9, 
and 11, as well as 16 and 17, for various information, and it would 
not be surprising if the same work that contained Hadrian’s rescript 
to Minicius Fundanus also contained this other imperial rescript.*”° 
Moreover, if Eusebius found the letter after the First Apology but 
before the Second, he may have believed it dated to Pius rather than 
Marcus Aurelius, since the First Apology was, Eusebius believed (cf. 
HE IV.18.2), addressed to Pius and the Second to Marcus.*”° 

One problem with the scenario traced above is that, while Eusebius 
does indicate that he drew Hadrian’s rescript to Minicius Fundanus 
directly from Justin (IV.8.8), he makes no similar claim at the end 
of IV.12.%” While this objection is hardly fatal, Justin becomes a less 
likely source when one recalls that Eusebius does call Melito to wit- 
ness to the existence of the letter at [V.13.8. Here a tangential point 
must be considered. In one of the fragments of Melito’s Apology pre- 
served by Eusebius, Melito cites the tolerant policy of Antoninus 
Pius, who “wrote to the cities, and, among others, to the people of 
Larissa and Thessalonica and Athens, and to all the Greeks, that 


%4 Cf. A. Harnack, Das Edict von Antoninus Pius, TU 13.4 (Leipzig, 1895); R. Freu- 
denberger, “Christenreskript: ein umstrittenes Reskript des Antoninus Pius,” ZAG 
78 (1967), pp. 1-14. 

5 The single manuscript that contains Justin’s Apologies, Parisinus gr. 450 (saec. 
XIV), also contains a copy of the letter to the Koinon of Asia (as well as a copy 
of the fabricated letter of M. Aurelius about the “rain miracle”). It is important to 
recognize, however, that the version of the letter in Parisinus 450 seems to be 
dependent on Eusebius. On this point, see A. Harnack, Das Edict, pp. 7-9. The 
appearance of the letter to the Koinon of Asia in the manuscript tradition of Justin 
shows nothing about Eusebius’ source. 

%6 For this view, cf. H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, pp. 145-147 and Lawlor and Oulton, 
II.128-129. R. Freudenberger, “Christenreskript,” ZAG (1967), pp. 10-11, thinks 
that Eusebius found the letter in a collection of apologetic works that also con- 
tained Justin’s Apologies and that this collection was the source of the corrupted 
heading that names Marcus Aurelius. 

7 C, A. Harnack, Das Edict, p. 21, note 1. 
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they should raise no disturbances concerning us.”?° Some scholars 
believe that, by a letter “to all the Greeks,” Melito is referring to 
Antoninus Pius’ letter to the Koinon of Asia.*’? Other scholars (prob- 
ably correctly) disagree.**’ It is unlikely that the question will be 
resolved conclusively, and yet for the purpose of identifying Eusebius’ 
source for the rescript, the question may be immaterial. If Melito 
does not refer to Pius’ letter at [V.26.10, then Eusebius statement 
at IV.13.8 simply attests to Melito’s citation of the rescript elsewhere 
in his Apology. But if Melito is referring to Pius’ letter at IV.26.10, 
then what is to prevent Melito’s making a further reference to the 
rescript at another place in his Apology? ‘The third possibility should 
now be examined. 

Harnack cautiously attributes Eusebius’ knowledge of the rescript 
to an unspecified “Christian tradition.”**! Such a tradition, it would 
seem, could take many forms. The rescript could, of course, have 
been attached to a variety of works available to Eusebius. Or, Eusebius 
may have had at hand a collection of imperial constitutions on 
Christians compiled by Christians specifically for apologetic use. 
Freudenberger supposes that Melito himself possessed such a collec- 
tion, this one supplying Melito with copies of the rescripts named 
at IV.26.10.°” Yet, if Eusebius possessed a similar collection, he made 
little use of it, since the only other imperial constitution in the HE 
that could be attributed to such a compilation is Gallienus’ rescript 
on Christians, and this rescript was more likely appended to one of 
the letters of Dionysius of Alexandria.** 


388 HE TV.26.10: taig moAeot nepi tod pndev vewtepiCew mepi Hudev éypayev, év otc 
Kai Tpd¢ Aapioa.tovs Kai TPd¢ Oecoadovikeis Kai ‘APnvaiovg Kai mpd¢ REVtAs “EAANVas. 
The translation is Oulton’s. 

9 See, for example, R. Freudenberger, “Christenreskript,” ZAG (1967), pp. 2-3, 
following W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius (Prague, 1936), I. 210 and note 351. T. D. Barnes, 
“Legislation,” JRS, p. 37, 1s receptive to this possibility. 

380 A. Harnack, Das Edict, p. 53, is inclined to believe that the phrase “to all the 
Greeks” is intentionally vague. He notes that Rufinus omits the expression. (He also 
conjectures that the Koinon of the Achaeans could be meant.) P. Keresztes, “The 
Imperial Roman Government and the Christian Church I: from Nero to the Severi,” 
ANRW I1.23.1 (1979), p. 296, similarly emphasizes the imprecision of Melito’s ter- 
minology. Lawlor and Oulton, Il. 129 and 149, argue that, if Melito had meant 
Pius’ rescript to the Koinon of Asia, he would have been more specific. R. M. 
Grant, Greek Apologists of the Second Century (Philadelphia, 1988), p. 46, while unfor- 
tunately misrepresenting the view of Lawlor and Oulton, contends that Melito was 
referring to the Panhellenic Council founded by Hadrian at Athens. 

381 A, Harnack, Das Edict, pp. 20-21. 

382 R. Freudenberger, “Christenreskript,” <AG (1967), pp. 11-12. 

*8 Hadrian’s rescript to Minicius Fundanus (HE IV.9) was drawn from Justin. 
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The most plausible alternative is that Eusebius found the rescript 
to the Koinon of Asia attached to Melito’s Apology. Eusebius indi- 
cates that Melito referred to this rescript, and he says nothing like 
this about Justin. Like Justin’s Apologies, Melito’s Apology was close at 
Eusebius’ hand, for Eusebius quotes from this work later in Book 
IV. Even if Melito did not quote the whole of the rescript in his 
Apology, the Asian Melito (or some later scribe)*** may have appended 
Pius’ letter to the end of the work, as Justin appended Hadrian’s 
rescript to his First Apology. 

At IV.27 Eusebius turns to a catalogue of the works of Apollinarius 
of Hierapolis: “Of the many works by Apollinarius that are pre- 
served by many people, these are the ones that have reached us,” 
tod 5’ “AnoAwapiov TOAAGV Tape TOAAOIs GMCOLEVOV, TH Eig MUGS EABdvtA 
éotiv tie. Eusebius reiterates his intention to list the works by 
Apollinarius that are in his possession.**° Many other works, he 
admits, are preserved in the possession of others, but Eusebius’ cat- 
alogue reflects what exists at Caesarea.**° The first work in the cat- 
alogue is the Adyog 6 mpdg TOV TpoELpHLEvov Baotréa, the Apologia 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius. ‘This treatise was presumably the work 
by Apollinarius to which Eusebius refers at HE V.5.4 for informa- 
tion on the famous “rain miracle” that occurred in about 172 against 
the Quadi.**’ In addition, there are IIpog “EAAnvas ovyyp&upata névte, 


For the rescript of Gallienus, see the section on him above. Eusebius presumably 
found it relatively easy to procure contemporary imperial documents like those of 
Galertus at HE VUI.17 and Maximin Daia at HE IX.7. 

4 AL Wartelle, Saint Justin, Apologies (Paris, 1987), pp. 91-92, suggests that, while 
Melito’s words at HE IV.26.10 ought not to be taken as a reference to Pius’ rescript, 
the expression “to all the Greeks” may have prompted another Christian to fabri- 
cate the letter. In this case, Eusebius’ reference to Melito at HE IV.13.8 would in 
reality be a mistaken inference based on the appearance of Pius’ rescript at the 
end of Melito’s work. 

88° If the Chronicon Pachale is correct in its citation of a De pascha by Apollinarius, 
then this work would seem to be one of those unknown to Eusebius. (‘The works 
On Piety and On Truth known to Photius [cod. 14] may be identical with the two 
books De veritate in Eusebius’ list.) All of Apollinarius’ works have been lost. 

86 There is no reason to doubt Eusebius’ statement here, as W. Bauer, Orthodoxy 
and Heresy, p. 157, does. Bauer proposes that Eusebius learned of Apollinarius’ works 
through the letter of Serapion of Antioch (which Eusebius quotes at HE V.19). It 
seems unnecessary, however, to doubt the truth of Eusebius’ statement that he will 
report the works eig nas éABdvta. Nevertheless, if Serapion did name any of 
Apollinarius’ works other than his Adversus Catafrygas (and this point cannot be 
secured), his information might lie behind Eusebius’ statement that many of Apollinarius’ 
works are preserved among many people. 

7 Cf. Dio Cassius, 71.8-10. For the date, see J. Guey, “La date de la ‘pluie 
miraculeuse’ (172 aprés J.-C.) et la Colonne Aurélienne,” MEFR 60 (1948) 105ff.; 
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five books Against the Greeks; Mepi GAnBetas a, B, two books On Truth; 
IIpog ‘Iovdatovg a, B, two books Against the Jews; and, finally, & pete 
TAHDTA OVVEYPAWE KATH Tig TOV Ppvydv aipécoews. The identity of this 
last work is disputed. Eusebius’ words may be translated: “what things 
after these works Apollinarius wrote against the heresy of the 
Phrygians.” Some scholars** identify these writings with the writings 
to which Serapion of Antioch refers at HE V.19.2, a text that requires 
further discussion. 

In his treatment of Montanism, Eusebius introduces a letter from 
Serapion of Antioch to Caricus and Pontius, since Serapion refers 
to Apollinarius’ works against the Montanist heresy.*’? In the extract 
that follows (HE V.19.2), Serapion tells his correspondents that he 
has sent them the ypé&upoato of Apollinarius. Eusebius then explains 
that in Serapion’s letter signatures of various bishops are preserved, 
and two examples are then quoted (19.3).**° Eusebius concludes with 
the observation that many other bishops’ signatures are preserved év 
toig SnAwVeiow ypo&ppaow.*" The difficulty lies in determining whether 
by “the said ypé&pyoto” Eusebius means Apollinarius’ writings or 
Serapion’s letter. If the ypé&yoto are Apollinarius’ writings, then they 
must have contained the bishops’ signatures.*” If, moreover, these 
yp&upoata are to be identified with Apollinarius’ anti-Montanist works 
referred to at HE IV.27, one may wonder why Eusebius relied on 
Serapion for extracts from Apollinarius rather than Apollinarius him- 
self. It is possible, however, that, because Apollinarius wrote many 
things against the Montanists, Eusebius simply did not possess the 


61 (1949), 93ff. See also M. M. Sage, “Eusebius and the Rain Miracle: Some Obser- 
vations,” Historia 26 (1987), pp. 96-113. 

338 Cf. Lawlor and Oulton, 1.150 and 179. 

39 HE V.19.1: tv 5& “AnoAwapiov Kate tig SnAwBeions aipgsews LVAUNV TeroINTaL 


Yepariov.... wéuvytat 8’ adtod év idiqa ExtotoAf tH mpog Kapikov Kat Hdvttov.... 

(“The [works] of Apollinarius against the said heresy have been mentioned by 

Serapion.... He mentions him in a personal epistle to Caricus and Pontius...” 
p Pp Pp 


[trans. Oulton].) 

3 HE V.19.3: év tadty 5é tH tod Lepantwvos EmiotoAf Kai DTOONLELMOEIC PEPOVTAL 
diapdpav extoxonev ... (“in this letter by Serapion there are also extant signatures 
of various bishops”). 

3 HE V.19.4: coi GAAov nAeiAvov tov &piWudv éxiokdrov CvELWHaoV TodTOIC év 
toicg SnAwVeiow yp&LLAoW adtOypagor Pépovtat oNMELooEIs. (“And the autograph 
signatures of a large number of other bishops, in agreement with the foregoing, are 
extant in the said letter” [trans. Oulton].) 

38 R.M. Grant, Greek Apologists of the Second Century (Philadelphia, 1988), p. 88, 
for example, understands the passage in this way. 
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particular work(s) used by Serapion, even though he did possess some 
of Apollinarius’ anti-Montanist writings. On the other hand, despite 
Eusebius’ use of the same word as that employed by Serapion for 
Apollinarius’ writings, the ypeupota may be Serapion’s letter (émtotoAn). 
In this case, Serapion’s reference to the writings of Apollinarius is 
contained only in the first extract (19.2), and the bishops’ signatures 
were collected by Serapion, probably from the records of earlier 
church councils, for inclusion in his letter.**° 

There seems no decisive evidence for this problem. ‘The possibil- 
ity that Eusebius relied on Serapion’s use of Apollinarius for infor- 
mation that Eusebius could not obtain from Apollinarius directly 
obviously casts doubt on Eusebius’ statement at HE IV.27 that he 
possessed Apollinarius’ writings against the Montanists. Yet, this 
remains only one interpretation of the passage. In the absence of 
strong evidence for the meaning of the references in HE V.19, it 
seems best to accept Eusebius’ testimony at HE IV.27. 


Musanus Eusebius completes his survey of the authors named at 
IV.21 with a brief notice of Musanus (IV.28), an otherwise unknown 
figure: “And of Musanus, too, whom we included in the foregoing 
list of persons, there is extant a certain book in the nature of a very 
sharp rebuke, written by him to some brethren who were inclining 
toward the heresy of the Encratites, as they are called.”*** Musanus’ 
treatise addressed to Christians who had fallen into the Encratite 
heresy, according to Eusebius, “is extant,” by which it may be under- 
stood that Eusebius possessed a copy of the work, although he had 
no other information about this Musanus. 


*8 Cf. P. de Labriolle, La crise montaniste (Paris, 1913), p. 155. 

34 HE TV.28: «ai Movoavod 8é, dv év toic POdoacw KateréEapev, pépetat Tc 
ENLOTPENTIKOTATOS AGYOG, TPG TIVas ALTHO ypageEls AGHEAMODS EnOKAtVaVTAs EXI THY TOV 
Aeyouévov “Eyxpatitav atpeow.... The translation is Oulton’s. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS 


A. OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS IN THE H7sToRIA ECCLESIASTICA 


In the last three books of the HE Eusebius records the existence of, 
and often quotes from, several official documents issued during the 
Great Persecution. Except for Galerius’ Edict of Toleration, Eusebius 
probably saw the documents he copied in HE VIII and IX when 
they were publicly posted and then had them copied down, or he 
obtained copies from the provincial government’s archive. Eusebius 
could well have copied these documents specifically for inclusion in 
the M.Pal., which he completed in 311, or even the HE, which 
Eusebius may have envisioned already in 311, rather than purely in 
order to be deposited in the library. The Constantinian documents 
from the West in HE X.5.15 through X.7 could not have come to 
Eusebius in the East by way of public postings and so must have 
another source, but they too may have been collected specifically for 
inclusion in one of Eusebius’ works. 

Listed below, in the order of their appearance, are the documents 
Eusebius refers to in the last books of the HE. 


1. Edicts of Persecution (803-309) 


Eusebius refers to the first three edicts of persecution at HE VIII.2.4—5 
(cf. M.Pal.[S] pr. 1-2; HE VIII.6.8-10), while other orders, the fourth 
(M.Pal. 3.1) and so-called fifth (M.Pal. 9.2; HE VIII.14.9) edicts of 
persecution, soon followed.' Although Eusebius does not directly 
quote from the edicts, their substance is clear: the first edict ordered 
the razing of churches, the handing over of Scripture, the loss of 


' The other important ancient witness to these edicts is Lactantius, who reports 
the first edict of persecution at De mortibus persecutorum 13.1; the fourth at DMP 15.4; 
and the fifth at DMP 36.4—5. For a summary of the chronology, see S. Mitchell, 
“Maximinus and the Christians in AD 312: a New Latin Inscription,” 7RS 78 (1988), 
pp. 111-112. For legal analysis, see S. Corcoran, The Empire of the Tetrarchs: Imperial 
Pronouncements and Government, AD 284-524 (Oxford, 1996), pp. 179-186. 
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legal privileges for those of high status, and re-enslavement for mem- 
bers of the imperial household; the second edict required the arrest 
and imprisonment of leaders of the Church; the third edict demanded 
that these churchmen sacrifice; the fourth edict required all men to 
sacrifice; and the so-called fifth edict reinforced the fourth. All of 
the edicts must have become well known once they were promul- 
gated; the first edict, for example, was publicly posted in Nicomedia 
and then quickly torn down by a Christian (HE VHI.5), who thereby 
ensured his martyrdom. 


2. Galerius’ Edict of Toleration (50 April 511) 


Galerius’ edict authorizing the toleration of Christianity was posted 
at Nicomedia on 30 April 311, and before the end of the month of 
May Galerius was dead.’ Eusebius quotes a Greek version of this 
edict at HE VIII.17.3-10, a version that he may himself have trans- 
lated from the Latin, to judge by his remark at the end of the doc- 
ument.’ Yet, though in his introduction to the quotation Eusebius 
observes that the edict was promulgated city by city (HE VIII.17.2), 
Eusebius also states that Maximin Daia never published the edict in 
the provinces under his control, that is, in the diocese of Oriens (HE 
TX.1.1), where Eusebius lived. The absence of Galerius’ edict from 
the long recension of the M/.Pal, which was composed in 311, shows 
the truth of what Eusebius says at HE IX.1.1. Eusebius must there- 
fore have obtained, at some time after 311 and before he completed 
the first edition of the HE in 313-314, a copy of the edict from one 
of Galerius’ provinces in Asia, Pontus, or the dioceses on the Danube. 
Eusebius likely acquired his copy of the edict from a friend, either 
someone who lived in one of Galerius’ provinces or someone who, 
for example, lived in Antioch and had information from Asia or 
Pontus. 


2 Lactantius, DMP 33.11—35, gives the edict in Latin; see DMP 35.1 for the date 
and location, DMP 35.4 for Galerius’ death. See also T. D. Barnes, The New Empire 
of Diocletian and Constantine (Cambridge, MA, 1982), pp. 22-23; S. Mitchell, FRS 
(1988), pp. 112-113; S. Corcoran, Empire, pp. 186-187. 

3 HE VYILA7.11: tadta cate thy “Povatov gwviy, én thy EAAGSa yASttaV Kate 
10 Sovatov petaAngbévter, todtov etyev tov tpdrov. (“These things, having been trans- 
lated from Roman speech into the Greek tongue as much as was possible, have 
this character.”) E. A. Fisher, “Greek Translations of Latin Literature in the Fourth 
Century A. D.,” YGS 27 (1982), pp. 200-203, accepts Eusebius’ authorship of the 
translation and judges it “competent and even stylish.” 
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3. Sabinus’ Letter to the Governor of Palestine (mid-late 511) 


At HE IX.1.3-6 Eusebius quotes a letter sent by the praetorian pre- 
fect Sabinus to provincial governors on relaxing the persecution.* 
The letter was originally written in Latin, but Eusebius quotes from 
a translation (HF [X.1.2), though it is unclear who is responsible for 
the translation. Presumably, Eusebius obtained a copy of this letter 
from its public posting or from the provincial archive. 


4—5. The Acts of Pilate and the Report of a Dux against Christians 
(11-312) 


Eusebius claims that Maximin Daia welcomed petitions against 
Christians, and as examples of incitements to persecution Eusebius 
cites the existence of forged Acts of Pilate and a scandalous report by 
a military commander. 

Eusebius makes four references to Acta Pilati, an ostensible record 
of Jesus’ trial before Pontius Pilate (HF 1.9.3; 1.11.9; [X.5; [X.7.1). 
There are references to similar works in two earlier Christian writ- 
ers, Justin Martyr and Tertullian, but none of these references is 
very informative. Justin probably did not make use of any Acta Pilati, 
but Tertullian, it seems, may have relied on a Christianized report 
that Pilate is to have made to the emperor.° The Acta Pilati that 
Eusebius knew were apparently anti-Christian fabrications produced 
during the persecution under Maximin Daia. At HE 1.9.3, while dis- 
cussing the dating of Pontius Pilate’s administration, Eusebius refers 
to the inaccurate information of “the forgery of those things passed 
on very recently as memoirs against our Savior,” 10 TAGOLA TOV KATH 
TOD OWTHPOS NLOV DrouWHLAta ~Oé> Kai TPaNV SiadedoKdtwv. After quot- 
ing the Testemonium Flavianum (HE J.11.7-8), Eusebius briefly reiter- 
ates at HE 1.11.9 that these vbropvqyata are obvious forgeries. The 
“very recent” dating, however, is made more specific at HE IX.5. 
Eusebius describes the zeal of the persecutors under Maximin Daia 
(HE IX.4.3) and further explains that blasphemous “memotrs of Pilate 


* For background, see S. Mitchell, 7RS (1988), pp. 113-114; S. Corcoran, Empire, 
pp. 148-149. 

> Justin, Apologia 1.35 and 48; Tertullian, Apologia 5 (quoted by Eusebius at HE 
II.2). 

° For a discussion of the evidence of the Acta Pilati, including that of Justin and 
Tertullian, see J. Lémonon, Pilate et le gouvernement de la Fudée: textes et monuments (Paris, 
1981), pp. 249-258. 
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and our Savior,” MAc&tov Kai tod owtfipos NU@v DrOUVHUATA were sent 
out to be displayed in every city and to be memorized by school- 
boys. Eusebius makes a passing reference to this last outrage at HE 
TX.7.1 but adds no new information. Interestingly, Lucian of Antioch 
also refers to spurious Acta Pilati in his Apologia, which Rufinus records 
in his version of the HE.’ No other references to these Acta Pilati 
exist (for they are distinct from the Christianized Acta Pilati, some 
favorable toward Pilate and others hostile, that emerge later in the 
fourth century), and it is likely that they were destroyed after the 
end of persecution, at least after Constantine gained control of 
the East. Eusebius was no doubt acquainted with the anti-Christian 
Acta Pilati from his recent experience of persecution, but there were 
probably no copies preserved in his library. 

Similarly, Eusebius must have known of the ducal report made to 
the emperor and then circulated “to every place and city” (HE 
TX.5.2). The report probably originated in Phoenicia, since the dux 
who authored it used the testimony of prostitutes from Damascus to 
impugn Christian rites. Perhaps for this reason it was only posted 
in Phoenicia, though Eusebius’ friends in that province could have 
informed him of its contents. Even if Eusebius acquired an actual 
copy of the document, he may not have deemed it worthy of preser- 
vation in the library. 


6. Maximin Daia’s Rescript to Petitions (6 April 512) 


Having encouraged petitions against Christians, Maximin Daia finally 
responded to such petitions in the spring of 312. A recently discov- 


’ Rufinus, HE TX.6.3: sed nec nos sua morte decepit, quibus post diem tertiam resurrexit, 
non ut ista, quae nunc falso conscribuntur, continent acta Pilati... (“He did not by his death 
cheat us, for whom He resurrected on the third day, contrary to what those things 
contain which are now falsely called Acts of Pilate ...”). See the entry on Lucian 
of Antioch in Chapter VI. If Rufinus excerpted Lucian’s apology from another 
source, as ‘I. Christensen, Rufinus of Aquileia and the Historia Ecclesiastica, Lib. VILI-LX, 
of Eusebius, Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser 58 (Copenhagen, 1989), pp. 250-252, 
and R. Williams, Arius: Heresy and Tradition (London, 1987), pp. 164-165, believe, 
then this reference to Acta Pilati may be a genuine one of the fourth century. If, 
on the other hand, and as seems more likely, Rufinus himself composed Lucian’s 
apology, as G. Bardy, Recherches sur Saint Lucien d’Antioche et son école (Paris, 1936), 
pp. 133-163, argues, then this reference must be attributed to Rufinus, who natu- 
rally knew of the Acta Pilati from his translation of Eusebius’ HE. Rufinus may have 
manufactured this contemporary reference in Lucian’s apology in order to enhance 
the apology’s credibility. 
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ered inscription from Lycia-Pamphylia provides the date of 6 April 
312, and another inscription, discovered earlier and from the same 
region, shows that Maximin’s rescript was posted together with the 
petition it answered.* At HE [X.7.3-14 Eusebius quotes from this 
same rescript. He states in the heading over the document that his 
version came from Tyre, where it was posted on a stele, and that 
it was translated from Latin, though, again, it is unclear whether 
Eusebius translated the document himself. 


7. Maximin Daia’s Letter to Sabinus (November-December 312) 


At HE TX.9a.1—9 Eusebius produces the text of a letter sent by Maxi- 
min Daia to the praetorian prefect Sabinus in response to Constantine’s 
victory over Maxentius at Rome. Again, Eusebius provides a trans- 
lated copy but does not explicitly say who made the translation. Pre- 
sumably, Eusebius copied this letter from a posted copy at Caesarea.? 


8. Maximin Daia’s Edict of Toleration (spring 313) 


In the midst of his contest with Licinius for possession of the East, 
Maximin declared the toleration of Christianity.'!° Eusebius provides 
a Greek translation of the original Latin at HE TX.10.7-11 (again, 
it is unclear whether Eusebius translated the document himself). 
Likely Eusebius found the Latin text publicly posted in Caesarea or 
he found it in the provincial archive. 


9. Records from Antioch 


At HE IX.2-3 Eusebius singles out the Aoytoti¢ (curator) of Antioch, 
Theotecnus, for condemnation as a particularly zealous persecutor. 
His death after the fall of Maximin Daia is reported at HE [X.11.5—-6. 
One modern scholar thinks that Eusebius’ description of ‘Theotecnus’ 
actions in the former passage “may echo some of the phrasing of 


8 For the recently discovered inscription at Colbassa, see S. Mitchell, ZRS (1988), 
pp. 105-111 (= AE 1988, 1046), who also provides the text of the inscription from 
Arycanda (AE 1988, 1047 = CIL 3.12132). Both inscriptions are in Latin; the one 
from Arycanda includes parts of the petition in Greek. See also 8. Corcoran, Empvre, 
pp. 149-151, who thinks that Eusebius is responsible for the Greek translation. 

° Cf. S. Corcoran, Empire, p. 188, but also p. 152; S. Mitchell, ZRS (1988), pp. 
114-115. 

'°'S. Mitchell, RS (1988), p. 115; S. Corcoran, Empire, p. 189. 
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the original petition” against Christians that ‘Theotecnus brought to 
Maximin Daia on behalf of the city of Antioch in 311-312." But if 
the evidence that Eusebius saw Theotecnus’ petition is not decisive, 
there is at least a passage in another of Eusebius’ works that sug- 
gests that Eusebius had special information about ‘Theotecnus. At 
PE IV.2.10-11 Eusebius refers to advocates of oracles who were 
unmasked in Roman courts, their testimony recorded év vbropvjpaow; 
included among these pagans were magistrates at Antioch during the 
persecution. It is possible that Eusebius here refers to the transcript 
of Theotecnus’ trial after the persecution’s end.” 


10. Lacinius’ Rescript on Toleration (“Edict of Milan”) (13 Fune 313) 


At HE X.5.2—-14 Eusebius gives the Greek text, translated from Latin, 
of a rescript that has traditionally been called the “Edict of Milan,” 
in part because its substance, a declaration of religious toleration 
and the restitution of property to Christians, was agreed to by Con- 
stantine and Licinius in February 313 at Milan (cf. HE X.5.4).'° 
Lactantius provides the Latin text of this same rescript, together with 
the information that it was issued by Licinius on 13 June and posted 
at Nicomedia (DMP 48). Eusebius is likely to have copied his ver- 
sion from what was publicly posted at Caesarea somewhat later, 
since the governor was ordered to publish the emperor’s letter (HE 
X.5.14).'* It is again unclear who made the translation of the rescript. 


11. Constantinian Documents 


The remaining five documents in the HE (X.5.15 through X.7) were 
all issued by Constantine in the West between the winter of 312-313 
and the spring of 314.'° Constantine most likely sent these letters in 


"'S. Mitchell, JRS (1988), p. 117, note 32; cf p. 120. 

"Cf. Lawlor and Oulton, II.304. 

'S Cf. S. Corcoran, Empire, pp. 158-160 and 189; T. D. Barnes, CE, pp. 62-65. 
Barnes laments use of the term “Edict of Milan” in “Constantine and Christianity,” 
KAG 2 (2) (1998), pp. 280-281. 

“ But E. Carotenuto, “Six Constantinian Documents (Eus. HE 10, 5-7),” Vigiliae 
Christianae 56 (2002), pp. 70-71, suggests that Eusebius acquired the rescript as part 
of a Western collection that included the other Constantinian documents at HE 
X.5.15—X.7 (discussed below). 

'' On most of these letters, including their dates, see S. Corcoran, Empire, pp. 
153-160. The letters have been collected by P. Silli, ed., Testi costantiniani nelle fonti 
letterarie, Accademia romanistica costantiniana: materiali per una palingenesi delle 
costituzioni tardo-imperiali 3 (Milan, 1987), pp. 1-6; 11-12; 17-19. 
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Latin, but Eusebius gives Greek texts without stating the source of 
the Greek translations. ‘The documents are confined to the manu- 
scripts ATERM and can be assigned to an edition (the second) of 
the HE composed ca. 315-316. Eusebius therefore seems to have 
acquired them within a year or two of their composition, although 
none of them would have been officially circulated to the East, where 
Constantine had no power. B. H. Warmington, pointing to the most 
important thing the documents have in common, that Constantine 
issued them, has suggested that Eusebius received the documents, 
directly or indirectly, from a Christian official in the government.’ 
Plausible though this suggestion is, it may be just as likely that 
Eusebius received the documents from an official in the Church. All 
of the letters either were sent to Africa, where the Donatist schism 
occurred, or concern ecclesiastical councils (at Rome and Arles) con- 
voked to settle the schism, so it is conceivable that Eusebius acquired, 
directly or indirectly, these documents from a bishop involved in the 
Donatist schism.'’ 

One other passage in the HE may come from the same, or a sim- 
ilar, Western source. At HE [X.9.11 Eusebius provides the Greek 
text of an inscription on a statue of Constantine that was erected at 
Rome after Constantine’s victory over Maxentius.'* The passage is 
included in the manuscripts ATER, so it must have been included 
in at least the edition of 315-316, like the Constantinian documents 


‘6 B. H. Warmington, “The Sources of Some Constantinian Documents in Eusebius’ 
ro} * 


Ecclesiastical Fistory and Life of Constantine,’ Studia Patristica 18.1 (1985), pp. 93-94. 
Alternatively, E. Carotenuto, Vigiliae Christianae (2002), pp. 68-69, suggests that the 
judges who were appointed to inform the emperor about the Donatist controversy 
(HE X.5.20) prior to the Council of Rome in late 314 could have been Eusebius’ 
sources. 

'7 §. Corcoran, Empire, p. 21, note 72, suggests that Bishop Chrestus of Syracuse, 
the addressee of Constantine’s letter at HE X.5.21, was Eusebius’ source. T. D. 
Barnes, “The Constantinian Settlement,” Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism, H. W. 
Attridge and G. Hata, edd., p. 648, had earlier suggested that Eusebius’ source was 
“some personal contact” at Syracuse. R. M. Grant, Eusebius as Church Historian 
(Oxford, 1980), speaks of a possible “earlier collector of documents” (p. 161) and 
a “dossier, such as it was” (p. 162) related to the Donatist schism. It does not seem 
necessary, however, to believe, as Grant does, that such a dossier had to be com- 
piled before, rather than after, the Synod of Arles in August 314. E. Carotenuto, 
Vigiliae Christianae (2002), pp. 73-74, concludes only that the five Constantinian doc- 
uments, together with the “Edict of Milan,” were “grouped together in an anti- 
Donatist milieu for apologetic purposes,” came to Eusebius from Rome, and were 
translated into Greek at Caesarea by someone other than Eusebius. 

'8 Cf. also Eusebius, VC 1.40; also Pan. Lat XII (IX).25. 
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in HE X discussed above. Perhaps the Christian nature of this statue 
and its inscription (for the sculpted figure of Constantine held what 
Eusebius calls a “memorial of the Savior’s passion”) sped report of 
it throughout the whole Empire. 


(a) Constantine’s Letter to Anulinus, Proconsul of Africa (winter 
312-313). Eusebius provides the text of this letter, on the restora- 
tion of property to Christians, at HE X.5.15-17. 


(b) Constantine’s Letter to Pope Miltiades and Mark (June 313). 
This letter appears at HH X.5.18-20. It concerns a council to be 
held at Rome to resolve the Donatist schism. 


(c) Constantine’s Letter to Chrestus, Bishop of Syracuse (spring 314). 
This letter appears at HE X.5.21—24 and provides for Chrestus’ 
appearance at the Synod of Arles, to be held in August 314. 


(d) Constantine’s Letter to Caecilianus, Bishop of Carthage (winter 
312-313). Eusebius quotes this letter, which concerns the payment 
of cash to particular churchmen and the defense of the Church 
against, apparently, Donatists, at HE X.6.1—5. 


(e) Constantine’s Letter to Anulinus (February 313). At HE X.7.1—2 
Eusebius produces the text of this letter to the proconsul of Africa. 
Catholic clergymen are granted release from public liturgies. 


B. MarerIALs IN THE ViT4 CONSTANTINI 


There is still much uncertainty about the composition of Eusebius’ 
Vita Constantin: when he collected the documents in it, when he wrote 
the work, to what genre the work belongs, and to what extent the 
work was left unfinished by Eusebius at his death. Questions of genre 
and the state of the text may for the present be left aside.'? Regarding 


''T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric, History and Hagiography in Eusebius’ Life of 
Constantine,” The Making of Orthodoxy: Essays in Honour of Henry Chadwick, R. Williams, 
ed. (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 94-123, draws upon the work of G. Pasquali, “Die 
Composition des Vita Constantini des Eusebius,” Hermes 46 (1910), pp. 369-386, 
to argue that the Life “represents a conflation of a panegyric and a documentary 
history of a hagiographical nature” (p. 110). Averil Cameron, “Eusebius’ Vita 
Constantia and the Construction of Constantine,” Portraits: Biographical Representation 
in the Greek and Latin Literature of the Roman Empire, M. J. Edwards and S. Swain, edd. 
(Oxford, 1997), emphasizes the apologetic nature of the work and sees it as a proto- 
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the other questions, it will be sufficient to state that Eusebius may 
have begun to write the VC as early as 324, and that, even if he 
only wrote the work after Constantine’s death in 337, he may have 
begun to collect documents as early as 324. 

Most of the letters from Constantine were either posted publicly 
or were sent to Eusebius or other bishops. Letters addressed to 
Eusebius himself as bishop, as well as other letters relating to eccle- 
slastical affairs, are likely to have been deposited into the library’s 
collection of ecclesiastical records (its archive) once they were com- 
pleted or received. Of those letters publicly posted, some may have 
been inscribed on durable monuments, but others may have been 
posted on impermanent wooden boards, papyrus, or linen sheets. 
Eusebius may thus have had to acquire copies of the letters dis- 
played on these latter materials relatively soon after these documents 
were posted, before they were damaged, therefore relatively soon 
after 324. T. D. Barnes has called attention to the fact that three 
manuscripts of the HF contain Constantine’s letter to the people of 
Palestine in 324, a letter that was included in the VC (II.24—42), so 
that one may conjecture that Eusebius had already begun to collect 
materials for some sort of sequel to the HE.*° As he did with the 
documents in the HE, Eusebius may thus have collected some of the 
documents in the VC (for example, Constantine’s letter to the provin- 
cials of Palestine) specifically for a projected work on Constantine 
and not just for the collection of the library. Eusebius could, in addi- 
tion, have used the provincial governor’s archive at Caesarea, since 
this office would likely have contained copies of the more important 
legal decisions and official information. When, for example, Eusebius 
composed his Onomasticon, a sort of biblical gazetteer, he seems to 
have had access to the governor’s office.”! 


type of a saint’s life. A. Wilson, “Biographical Models: the Constantinian Period 
and Beyond,” Constantine: History, Historiography, and Legend, S. Lieu and D. Montserrat, 
edd. (London, 1998), pp. 112-121, speaks of “a fusion of the dios in an authoritative 
documentary form... together with funerary panegyric .. . resulting in a revolutionary 
form of hagiography” (p. 113). 

*” T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 114. 

2! B. Isaac, “Eusebius and the Geography of Roman Provinces,” The Near East 
under Roman Rule: Selected Papers, Mnemosyne Suppl. 177 (Leiden, 1998), pp. 284-309. 
On the other hand, T. D. Barnes, CE, pp. 108-109, emphasizes the possibility that 
Eusebius’ sources for the Onomasticon were personal familiarity with the land and 
the oral reports of others. 
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1. Laws of Licinius (between 521 and 524) 


Eusebius’ description of Licinius’ measures of persecution expands 
upon what Eusebius related in his HE. None of the measures 1s 
quoted, but presumably Eusebius saw public copies of edicts, copied 
them from the provincial archive, or simply knew of the existence 
of Licinius’ orders from experience. So, for example, it is quite likely 
that the vounog prohibiting episcopal synods and travel and commu- 
nication by bishops was publicly posted as an edict, as was the 
dedtepog vopog that ordered that women be separated from men in 
prayer and education and, if it was not a separate law, that reli- 
gious gatherings be held outside city-walls.*? Other laws, the deci- 
sion that all soldiers sacrifice, the prohibition on giving food to 
prisoners, and the new assessment of taxes on land, could simply 
have become a matter of popular knowledge, if Eusebius did not 
actually see a posted copy of the orders or a copy in a governmental 
records office.”® 

Another passage may be considered here: at VC I.5.2-4 Eusebius 
quotes the speech Licinius gave before his fal battle with Constantine. 
While one may be inclined to think this speech a complete fabrica- 
tion—and it is introduced quite obliquely with the words “he [Licinius] 
is said to have delivered such a speech,” totdvde Adyov &rododvat 


héyetai— Eusebius does maintain that he was informed of the speech 
by witnesses (VC' IT.5.5). 


2. Laws of Constantine 


Eusebius refers to a number of laws issued by Constantine, though 
Eusebius’ source seems often to be his experience living under 
Constantine’s reign for more than a decade. For example, 8. G. Hall 
has investigated the source of a measure referred to at VC 1.41.3, 
and he has concluded that Eusebius simply combined his personal 
experience with knowledge of specific laws like the “Edict of Milan.”** 


* The first prohibition appears at VC 1.51.1. The other two orders are recorded 
at VC 1.53.1 and 2. S. Corcoran, Empire, p. 195, supposes that all of these orders 
were edicts. 

8 On sacrifice: VC 1.54.1 (cf. HE X.8.10). On charity to prisoners: VC 1.54.2 (cf. 
HE X.8.11). On taxation: VC 1.55 (cf. HE X.8.12); see also T. D. Barnes, CE, 
p. 70. The same situation probably holds true for the law of Maximin Daia that 
Christians have their eyes put out (VC 1.58.2; cf. HE VUI.13-14). 

4 S$. G. Hall, “Eusebian and Other Sources in Vita Constantini I,” Logos: Festschrift 
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Less charitably, B. H. Warmington characterizes Eusebius’ informa- 
tion about Constantinian laws as “paraphrases, presumably based on 
hearsay.””° 

Eusebius reports that government officials from governor to prae- 
torian prefect were prohibited from sacrificing (VC II.44); that Con- 
stantine prohibited the erection of images, divination, and sacrifice 
(VC IL.45); that images of Constantine were forbidden to be placed 
in temples (VC IV.16); that Sunday was designated a day of rest (VC 
IV.18; cf God. Theod. IL.8.1; Cod. Just. HI.12.2); that even pagan 
soldiers were ordered to pray to God (VC IV.19, in which the prayer 
is quoted in Greek); that magic was forbidden (VC' IV.25.1; cf. Cod. 
Theod. [X.16.1—2); that gladiatorial combats were halted (VC IV.25.1; 
cf. Cod. Theod. XV.12.1); that an Egyptian pagan priesthood was 
banned (VC IV.25.2); that restrictions on inheritance were raised (VC 
IV.26; cf. God. Theod. XVIII.16.1); that Jews were prohibited from 
having Christian slaves (VC IV.27.1; cf. God. Theod. XVI.9.1—2); 
and that episcopal synods were given imperial sanction (VC TV.27.2).”° 


3-4. Constantine’s Letter to the Provincials of Palestine (October 324) 


Eusebius explains at VC' II.23.2 that Constantine published two let- 
ters after his victory over Licinius, one directed to the churches and 
one to the people in the cities. At VC' I1.24—42 Eusebius quotes the 
text of what must be the second letter, for it is addressed “to the 
provincials of Palestine.”*’ Eusebius adds that the copy in his pos- 
session is “authentic,” signed by the emperor himself (VC' II.23.3). 
However this statement is to be understood, Eusebius most likely 


Siir Luise Abramowskh, H. C. Brennecke et al., edd., Beiheft zur ZNTW 67 (Berlin, 
1993), pp. 255-256. 

*° B. H. Warmington, “Eusebius of Caesarea and the Governance of Constantine,” 
Ancient History in a Modern Unwersity, T. W. Hillard, et al., edd. (Macquarie, 1998), 
p. 275. Warmington criticizes Eusebius for his inaccuracy in reporting the content 
of Constantine’s laws and implies that Eusebius must not have consulted the provin- 
cial archive for his information. 

7° On these laws in general, see B. H. Warmington, “Eusebius of Caesarea’s 
Versions of Constantine’s Laws in the Codes,” Studia Patristica 24 (1993), pp. 201-207. 
There has been much recent debate over one particular law, Constantine’s ban on 
pagan sacrifice: see T. D. Barnes, “Constantine’s Prohibition of Pagan Sacrifice,” 
ATP 105 (1984), pp. 69-72; R. M. Errington, “Constantine and the Pagans,” GRBS 
29 (1988), pp. 309-318; S. Bradbury, “Constantine and the Problem of Anti-pagan 
Legislation in the Fourth Century,” CP 89 (1994), pp. 120-139. 

7 VC IL.24—42 = P. Silli, Testi costantiniani, pp. 38-50. 
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obtained his copy of the letter from a public posting, instructions 
for which are found at the end of the document,” or he found it 
in the provincial archive. The text was evidently available to Eusebius 
in Greek, since Eusebius reports that Constantine issued the letter 
in both Greek and Latin (VC II.23.1). Independent confirmation of 
the genuineness of the letter came in 1954, when A. H. M. Jones, 
prompted by a suggestion of C. E. Stevens, identified the Greek text 
of P. Lond. 878 as part (VC II.26-29) of Constantine’s letter.” 

While Eusebius obviously acquired a copy of Constantine’s letter 
to the people in the cities, one expects that Eusebius also possessed 
a copy of the letter sent to the churches. Such a letter would pre- 
sumably have been deposited in the ecclesiastical archives. Recently, 
S. G. Hall has even argued that the chapters preceding the quotation 
of Constantine’s letter, VC I.20-21, which themselves summarize 
many of the actions taken by Constantine on behalf of the Church, 
are not merely a summary of Constantine’s letter to the provincials 
but are a resume of the other letter Constantine sent, that to the 
churches.*° 


5. Constantine’s First Letter to Eusebius (late 524) 


At VC IL.46 Eusebius quotes the text of Constantine’s first letter to 
him (as Eusebius refers to it at VC I1.45.2). A similar letter was sent 
to other bishops in other provinces and to government officials, since 
the letter contained a general order to repair and rebuild churches 
and to build new churches.*! 


°° VC IL42: npoteOhtw év toig huetépois cvatoArkois pépeow (“Let this be dis- 
played in our eastern provinces”). Cf. S. Corcoran, Empire, p. 22, note 77. 

2° A. H. M. Jones, “Notes on the Genuineness of the Constantinian Documents 
in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine,’ JEH 5 (1954), pp. 196-200 (with an appendix by 
T. C. Skeat). Jones’s article effectively ended scepticism over Eusebius’ authorship 
of the VC and the genuineness of the documents in the works. For the history of 
this controversy, see F. Winkelmann, “Zur Geschichte des Authentizitatsproblems 
der Vita Constantini,” Alo 40 (1962), pp. 187-243. 

%° S. G. Hall, “Some Constantinian Documents in the Vita Constantini,’ Constantine: 
EMstory, pp. 97-99. 

3! VC IL46 = P. Silli, Testi costantiniani, pp. 51-53. On this letter, see also 
S. Corcoran, Empire, p. 316. T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 111, dates the letter to 
shortly after October 324. 
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6. Constantine’s Letter to the Eastern Provinces (late 324 to 325/6) 


Constantine issued a letter condemning idolatry soon after he gained 
possession of the East.*? At VC II.48-60 Eusebius produces the text 
of this letter, which he states was translated from Latin into Greek 
(VC II.47.2), though it is unclear whether the translation was official 
or was done by Eusebius. Presumably, this letter was publicly posted 
at Caesarea*’ or was available in a governmental records office. 


7. Constantine’s Letter to Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, 
and Arius (325) 


At VC II.64—72 Eusebius quotes a letter that Constantine addressed 
to Alexander of Alexandria and Arius in an attempt to persuade 
reconciliation and an end to ecclesiastical dissension.** Eusebius ex- 
plains that the letter was taken to Alexandria by one “of the Christians 
around him [Constantine]” (tv &u@’ adtov BeooeBOv) (VC II.63). 
Socrates the church historian (1.16.5) identifies this messenger as 
Ossius of Cordova, and that has been the traditionally accepted 
identification until recently. B. H. Warmington contends that Eusebius’ 
description of this messenger implies a layman, not a bishop like 
Ossius, and so he prefers to identify the messenger as a govern- 
mental official, perhaps the notarius Marianus, who is later named in 
a chapter-heading (IV.44).*° S. G. Hall, while allowing for the pos- 
sibility that the messenger was an imperial official and not Ossius 
of Cordova, argues that the letter was sent to the Council of Antioch 
(325) and not to Alexander and Arius in Alexandria.*° If Constantine 
did send the letter to Alexandria, Eusebius could have obtained a 
copy of the letter from ecclesiastical friends, perhaps Arius’ parti- 
sans.*’ If, however, the letter was sent to Antioch, then Eusebius, 


® VC IL48-60 = P. Sill, Testi costantiniani, pp. 54-61. T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” 
p. 111 dates the letter to 325 or 326; S. Corcoran, Empire, p. 316 puts it in late 
324. 
So also T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 111. 
* VC IL.64—-72 = P. Silli, Testi costantiniani, pp. 62-73. 
*® B. H. Warmington, “Sources,” Studia Patristica (1985), pp. 94—96. 
% §. G. Hall, “Some Constantinian Documents,” Constantine: History, pp. 86-97. 
T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 111 thinks that the letter circulated among both 
Arians and orthodox. But, B. H. Warmington, “Sources,” Studia Patnistica (1985), 
pp. 94-95, views Constantine’s letter as a private one that neither the Arian nor 
the orthodox parties would have wished to publicize, and so he suggests that Eusebius 
obtained the letter from someone in the administration like Marianus. 
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who was excommunicated at the Council of Antioch, accordingly 
obtained his copy of the letter at this synod. 


8. Documents from the Council of Nicaea (525) 


Eusebius may be faulted for providing such little, and distorted, infor- 
mation about the first ecumenical council. Even so, Eusebius refers 
to or quotes from a number of documents that he received just prior 
to or at the Council of Nicaea in the summer of 325. 


(a) Imperial Summons. Constantine sent bishops a summons to the 
council (VC III.6), a copy of which Eusebius presumably received. 


(b) Constantine’s Opening Speech. After an initial speech by a man 
named Eusebius, presumably the bishop of Nicomedia (VC HI.11), 
Constantine delivered his own speech, which Eusebius quotes at VC 
III.12. Eusebius adds that Constantine spoke in Latin but that his 
words were translated into Greek (VC III.13.1), and it must be this 
officially translated version that Eusebius uses. 


(c) Creed and Canons. Eusebius was rehabilitated at the Council of 
Nicaea. He must have signed and received a copy of the credal 
statement and canons of the council (VC II1.14). 


(d) Constantine’s Letter to the Churches. Shortly after the council 
had concluded its deliberations, Constantine issued a letter addressed 


to the churches concerning the date of Easter. Eusebius quotes this 
letter at VC III.17—20.*8 


(e) Constantine’s Farewell Speech. Constantine delivered a speech of 
farewell to the bishops.*’ Eusebius refers to this speech at VC III.21, 
and, indeed, VC III.21.1—3, seems to be a summary of Constantine’s 
words. It is quite possible that Eusebius received a copy of this 
speech. 


9. Constantine’s Letter of 327 


Eusebius reports that Constantine later sent out another letter in 
response to ecclesiastical division in Egypt (VC' III.23). This letter 


38 VC TI1.17—20 = P. Silli, Testi costantiniani, pp. 84—90. 
* T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 219, envisions this speech as having occurred after a 
feast in honor of Constantine’s vicennalia. 
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was issued, Eusebius reports, after Constantine called the opposing 
parties together, probably a reference to a synod held at Nicomedia 
in 327, when Arius gained readmission to the Church.” Eusebius 
presumably possessed a copy of this letter. 


10. Constantine’s Letter to Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem (ca. 526) 


Constantine sent a letter to Macarius of Jerusalem to congratulate 
him on the discovery of the cave of the Holy Sepulchre and to give 
permission to build a church on the site (VC III.30—32). Macarius 
alone is the addressee, but it is not difficult to imagine that Macarius, 
happy to have the attention and support of the emperor, forwarded 
a copy to his metropolitan, Eusebius.*! 


11. Constantine’s Letter to Macarius and the Other 
Bishops of Palestine (ca. 328) 


The text of another letter from Constantine to Macarius, but this 
time also to the other bishops in Palestine, appears at VC II.52-53.” 
Constantine encourages the bishops to destroy the idols that cover 
the Oak of Mambre and to construct a church on the holy spot. 
Eusebius indicates in his introduction to the letter that he was him- 
self sent a copy of the letter. 


12. Documents regarding the Deposition of Eustathius of Antioch 
(between 528 and 329) 


In late 328 Eusebius participated in a synod at Antioch that deposed 
Eustathius, the city’s bishop.** According to what can be gleaned 


* The synod at Nicomedia is an accepted scholarly conjecture: see R. P. C. 


Hanson, Search, pp. 175-178. T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 266, assumes that Eusebius was 
present at it. 

“ VC TIL.30-32 = P. Silli, Testi costantiniant, pp. 115-118. For the date, see T. D. 
Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 111: 326 or shortly thereafter because the letter refers to 
the vicarius Dracilianus (VC III.31.2). On the ecclesiastical tensions caused by impe- 
rial interest in the Holy Land, see P. W. L. Walker, Holy City, Holy Places? Christian 
Attitudes to Jerusalem and the Holy Land in the Fourth Century (Oxford, 1990), especially 
pp. 235-281 on the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

® VC W1.52-53 = P. Silli, Test’ costantiniani, pp. 131-134. Silli dates the letter to 
330-331, but T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 111, puts it in ca. 328 because of the 
occurrence of the name of the comes Acacius. 

8 VC MIL.51.2:... quiv 6é toic thvde ypaqovet tiv totopiav Aoyikwtépav Katéneune 
ddaoKaAiav (“he sent to us, the writer of this history, quite an eloquent instruction”). 

“ For the date, see R. W. Burgess, “The Date of the Deposition of Eustathius 
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from the three letters Eusebius quotes at VC HI.60—62, Eusebius was 
a candidate to succeed Eustathius, though he declined the offer. 
Eusebius was sent one letter by Constantine, and in that letter 
Constantine refers Eusebius to the other two letters, so that it is 
plain that Constantine sent copies of the other two letters to Eusebius. 
Briefly, the letters are: 


(a) Constantine’s Letter to the People of Antioch (VC HI.60). 
(b) Constantine’s Letter to Eusebius (VC' HI.61). 
( 


c) Constantine’s Letter to the Bishops Assembled at Antioch (VC 
TIT.62). 


In addition, to these letters, Eusebius will naturally have brought 
back to Caesarea the canons drawn up at the council. 


13. Constantine’s Edict to Heretics (before 25 September 526) 


At VC I1.64—65 Eusebius quotes the text of an imperial edict pro- 
hibiting heretics from assembling. The edict ends with the instruc- 
tion xpoteO®htw (VC T1.65.3), which indicates that the text was posted 
publicly. Presumably, Eusebius copied it from this posting*® or from 
a copy in the provincial archive. 


14. Constantine’s Letter to Sapor, Ring of Persia (ca. 325-350) 


At VC'IV.9—-13 Eusebius quotes the text of a letter Constantine sent, 
at an uncertain date after 324, to the king of Persia (Sapor, accord- 
ing to the chapter-heading to VC IV.9).*° Because the letter is a rare 
example of diplomatic correspondence between the leaders of two 


of Antioch,” 77S 51 (2000), pp. 150-160. P. Silli, Testi costantiniani, pp. 135-144, 
reproduces the letters, which he dates to 330-331. On Eusebius’ participation, see 
Theodoret, HE 1.21. 

*® VC IIL64—65 = P. Sill, Test costantinian, pp. 110-114. For the date, see T. D. 
Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 112. For public posting, see S. Corcoran, Empue, p. 22, 
note 77. 

*® VC IV.9-13 = P. Silli, Testi costantiniani, pp. 126-130. On this letter, see T. D. 
Barnes, “Constantine and the Christians of Persia,” JRS 75 (1985), pp. 126-136; 
also M. R. Vivian, “Eusebius and Constantine’s Letter to Shapur: Its Place in the 
Vita Constantin,” Studia Patristica 29 (1997), pp. 164-169. Barnes (1985), p. 131 dates 
the letter to 324/5; in “Panegyric,” p. 112, he puts it ca. 325. P. Silli, Testi costan- 
tamam, p. 126, dates it to 330. 
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empires, there has been much discussion over how Eusebius obtained 
his copy of the letter. 

In his introduction to the work Eusebius explains: “There is, there- 
fore, extant among us in the Roman tongue even this letter of the 
emperor in his own hand; it would be more intelligible to my read- 
ers translated into the Greek language, being such as follows.’’*” It 
seems from this passage that Eusebius possessed a copy of this let- 
ter in Latin, a copy written by no less than the emperor. Now, even 
if i6ypapov means that the original letter was written by the emperor, 
not what Eusebius had in front of him, it is still curious that Eusebius 
possessed a Latin version of it. For this reason, ‘I. D. Barnes is prob- 
ably correct to reject his earlier view that Constantine circulated 
copies of the letter, since in this case Eusebius would probably have 
obtained only an official Greek translation.“* (On the other hand, 
Eusebius may have acquired an official Greek text for his VC, or he 
may have translated the document himself. However it is decided, 
it does not explain why Eusebius possessed a Latin text.) 

There are three recent solutions to this question. H. A. Drake 
thinks that Eusebius obtained the letter from imperial archives in 
Constantinople between 335 and 337." Barnes thinks that Eusebius, 
with a work devoted to Constantine already in mind, asked Constantine 
for a copy of the letter at the Council of Nicaea.*” B. H. Warmington 
suggests that Eusebius obtained the letter from an official in the 
administration.*’ This last suggestion may be the most plausible one: 
Eusebius could have obtained the letter from a friend in the gov- 
ernment (or from a friend of a friend), though he may have done 
so while near the capital (at Nicaea in 325, or at Constantinople in 
$55-336). 


7 VCIV.8: gépetor pév obv ‘Popate yAdtty nap’ adtots Huiv Koi toto 1 Bactréws 
ididypagov ypdupo., peta PAnVEv 3° éxi tiv “EAAjvov goviwy ywopmdtepov yévout’ dv 
TOI EVTDYXYAVODVOLV, MSE TN TEPLeXOV. 

‘*®'T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 113. 

 H. A. Drake, “What Eusebius Knew: the Genesis of the Vita Constantini,’ CP 
83 (1988), pp. 28-29. 

° T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” pp. 112-113. 

°! B. H. Warmington, “The Sources,” Studia Patristica (1985), pp. 94-96. 
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15. Constantine’s Oration to the Assembly of Saints 


The date on which Constantine delivered the extant Oratio ad sanctorum 
coetum is disputed.*? The speech is included in all of the manuscripts 
of the VC, and Eusebius even declares his intention to append a 
copy of it to the VC at IV.32. Presumably, Eusebius acquired one 
of the officially translated versions, since, to judge by his behavior 
at the council of Nicaea, Constantine was accustomed to give speeches 
in Latin that were then translated into Greek (VC TL.13.1). 


16. Constantine’s Letter to Eusebius (late 385-336?) 


At VC IV.35 Eusebius quotes a letter sent to him by Constantine in 
gratitude for a treatise on dating the feast of Easter that Eusebius 
had sent to the emperor. 


17. Constantine’s Letter to Eusebius Requesting Copies of Scripture 


At VC'TV.36 Eusebius quotes another letter sent to him by Constantine. 
This letter contains the famous request for fifty copies of the Scriptures 
for the churches of Constantinople.* 


18. Constantine’s Letter to the Synod of Tyre (summer 335) 


The synod convened at Tyre in 335 is most famous for its con- 
demnation of Athanasius. Eusebius must have obtained the letter he 
quotes at VC IV.42, an exhortation from Constantine to the assem- 
bled bishops, at the synod, where it was probably brought by the 
notarius Marianus (according to the chapter heading at VC' IV.44).° 


* The most recent attempt to date the speech (with references to earlier dis- 
cussions) is made by 'T. D. Barnes, “Constantine’s Speech to the Assembly of the Saints: 
Place and Date of Delivery,” 77S 52 (2001), pp. 26-36. 

% VC IV.35 = P. Silli, Test costantiniani, pp. 91-92. Silli dates the letter to 325, 
after 19 June. T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 112, dates the letter to some time 
after Eusebius’ visit to Constantinople in November 335. Eusebius calls the treatise 
he sent Constantine [epi tig Gyiwté&tng tod n&oxa Eoptiig (On the Holiest Feast of 
Easter). 

a WC IV.36 = P. Silli, Testi costantinant, pp. 149-152. The date of the letter is 
uncertain. Sil dates the letter to 333. T. D. Barnes, “Panegyric,” p. 112, pairs it 
with the previous letter and thus dates it to 335/6. 

° VC IV.42 = P. Silli, Testi costantiniani, pp. 181-184. 
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19. Constantine’s Speech on the Immortality of the Soul (537) 


Eusebius reports that, shortly before his death, Constantine com- 
posed and delivered a speech on the immortality of the soul and its 
final judgment (VC IV.55.2). Although one scholar has suggested that 
Eusebius was in Constantinople at this time, perhaps even in atten- 
dance on the emperor, one wonders whether Eusebius relied upon 
other reports of this event.*© 


It is important to call attention to two final passages, for both indi- 
cate that Eusebius possessed more of Constantine’s letters than were 
included in the VC. 

At VC [1.24.2 Eusebius observes that it would be possible to 
include more letters by Constantine, although he has not done so 
in order to limit the size of the VC.°’ One can assume that Eusebius 
did have other Constantinian letters in his possession. Perhaps among 
these letters were those sent by Constantine to the pagans at Heliopolis 
in Phoenicia, to which Eusebius makes brief reference at VC HI.58.2. 

The second passage provides even firmer evidence. At VC III.59.3-4, 
in his discussion of the discord at Antioch (ca. 328-329), Eusebius 
explains that he has omitted letters sent by Constantine that reflect 
poorly on the people involved in the controversy; instead, Eusebius 
includes only (udvac) the letters regarding the establishment of peace 
at Antioch. Three letters follow (VC III.60—62), but doubtless Eusebius 
possessed more.” 

In the context of the dispute over Arianism, it is certain that 
Eusebius acquired more than just letters from Constantine. In addi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical documents that Eusebius must have brought 
back from the synods he attended (Ancyra in 325; Nicaea in 325; 
perhaps Nicomedia in 327; Antioch between 328 and 331; Caesarea 
in ca. 321 and in 334; Tyre in 335; Constantinople in 336), some 
of which are noted above, Eusebius must have corresponded with 


° Cf. H. A. Drake, “What Eusebius Knew,” CP (1988), p. 29. 

57 VC TII.24.2: oxoAfic 8’ Gv yévorto tadta én’ oiketas DroBVécEews Gvvayayeiv, a> 
GV LL] 10 G@va Tig TApOdoNgs Hiv SiaKdrtorto totopias. (“Perhaps there may be some 
leisure to put these things [letters] together in their own collection, lest the body 
of our present narrative be interrupted.”) 

8 So P. S. Davies, “Constantine’s Editor,” 77S 42 (1991), pp. 616-617, plausi- 
bly argues that Eusebius omitted anti-Arian documents. 
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bishops and, moreover, obtained their theological writings. For exam- 
ple, in the early stages of the Arian Controversy, Eusebius and 
Alexander of Alexandria seem to have exchanged letters.°? Although 
direct evidence is lacking, it would not be unlikely if Eusebius also 
received a copy of Arius’ Thalia, for Arius was given refuge in Palestine 
after he was condemned in Alexandria. Later, Eusebius and Eustathius 
of Antioch apparently engaged each other in writing, and, accordingly, 
one assumes that Eusebius possessed some of Eustathius’ theological 
treatises. Similarly, Eusebius and Marcellus of Ancyra debated in writ- 
ing, and, to judge from Eusebius’ quotations of Marcellus in his 
Contra Marcellum and De ecclesiastica theologia, it is evident that the 
library at Caesarea included Marcellus’ treatise against Asterius the 
Sophist, but perhaps also some of his other writings.®'! In the case 
of Asterius the Sophist, Eusebtus may have known not only the works 
he composed in the Arian Controversy but also his exegetical works, 
since he refers to Asterius in his commentary on the Psalms.” To 
be sure, Eusebius must have had even more letters and tracts that 
were produced by the parties disputing Arius’ theology. 


°° According to Epiphanius, Eusebius was one of the bishops sent a letter by 
Alexander of Alexandria in ca. 319; see H. G. Opitz, Urkunden IIl.4. Eusebius’ 
response appears at Opitz, Urkunden III.7, an excerpt from the Second Council of 
Nicaea (787). 

°° On the quarrel between Eusebius and Eustathius, see Socrates, HE 1.23; 
Sozomen, HE II.18; C. Luibheid, Eusebius of Caesarea and the Anan Crisis (Dublin, 
1981), pp. 60-63. On Eustathius’ writings, see Jerome, De viribus ill. 85. There is 
extant a work against Origen’s interpretation of 1 Kings. 28, the Witch of Endor, 
called De engastrimytho (A. Jahn, ed., in TU II.2 [Leipzig, 1886]; see also E. Klostermann, 
ed., in KT 83 [Berlin, 1912]). For bibliography, see M. Simonetti, “Eustathius of 
Antioch,” EEC I (1992), p. 303. 

°! The fragments of Marcellus’ writings are known largely from Eusebius’ tracts 
against him: see the edition by E. Klostermann, revised by G. C. Hansen in 1972 
and reprinted in 1991. Recent studies include K. Seibt, Die Theologie des Markell von 
Ankyra, Arbeiten zur Geschichte 59 (Berlin, 1994) and J. T. Lienhard, Contra Marcellum: 
Marcellus of Ancyra and Fourth Century Theology (Washington, DC, 1999). 

® Eusebius obviously knew of Asterius through Marcellus, since Eusebius’ quo- 
tations of Marcellus in the Contra Marcellum and De ecclesiastica theologia refer to Asterius. 
But, Eusebius may have also known Astertus’ Arian works firsthand. Eusebius, Comm. 
in Ps. 4 (PG 23: 112A—B), refers to Asterius’ interpretation of Psalm 4, although 
the note to the edition in Migne explains that this passage appears as an addition 
in only one manuscript. Of Asterius’ works, some homilies and fragments of a com- 
mentary on the Psalms are extant. For bibliography, see M. Simonetti, “Asterius 
the Sophist,” HEC I (1992), p. 92. 
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SUMMARY LIST OF THE CONTENTS OF 
EUSEBIUS’ LIBRARY 


The following list sets out, according to the results of this study, 
what Eusebius had available to him in his library at Caesarea. ‘The 
works that Eusebius himself used or to the existence of which he 
attests are numbered, while those to which Origen refers are marked 
by asterisks, even though I suspect that many, if not all, of these 
works were still available in the library at Caesarea in Eusebius’ day. 

The number of works will vary according to how works are divided 
(for example, some dossiers are listed below) and according to one’s 
judgment of which works have been shown to have been at Caesarea. 
The minimum seems to be 288 works, but this is a very conserva- 
tive estimate, since, for example, the works of Origen not specifically 
named by Eusebius are excluded. A more generous estimation counts 
Origen’s works and those works to which Origen refers (works marked 
by asterisks), plus some other works that have rather weaker evi- 
dence of their having been in the library (works marked below by 
question marks). ‘There were more than 400 works by this reckon- 
ing. Again, though, the likelihood that Eusebius’ library contained 
more works, even many more works, deserves emphasis. 


PHILOSOPHERS 


1) Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Fate (De fato). 

2) Amelius Gentilianus of Etruria, Scholia in one hundred books; or 
a Refutation of the Book of Xostrian in forty books. Eusebius may 
have had only parts of one or the other work. 

3) Aristocles of Messana, On Philosophy (De philosophia) in ten books. 
* Aristotle? 

4) Arius Didymus, Epitome. 

5) Atticus, Against Those Who Promise the Teachings of Plato in Aristotle 
(IIpdg tovdg dia tHv “AptototéAovg tH TAdtmvosg vrioxvovpLEVvovS). 

6) Corpus Hermeticum VII, “That the Greatest Evil among Men is 
Ignorance of God.” 
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(7) Diogenianus, an attack on the doctrine of Fate. 
(8) Longinus, On the Soul (nepi woyiic). 
* Longinus? 
(9) Numenius of Apamea, On the Good (De bono; Mepi t&yo8o0d) in six 
books. 
* Numenius, On the Incorruptibility of the Soul (De incorruptibilitate 
animae). 
* Numenius, On the Hoopoe (De upupa). 
* Numenius, On Numbers (De numeris). 
* Numenius, On Place (De loco). 

(10) Numenius, On the Secrets of Plato (De Platonis secretis). 

(11) Numenius, On the Disagreement of the Academics with Plato (De 
Academiae erga Platonem dissensu; epi tig tOv “Akadnpatk@v mpos 
TAdtova diaotéoews). 

(12) Oenomaus of Gadara, Unmasking of Charlatans (Tontov eapa). 

(13) Philostratus of Athens, Life of Apollonius of Tyana (Vita Apollon 

Tyanensis). 

Sossianus Hierocles, Truth-loving Discourse Addressed to the Christians 

(DU0ANHOns Adyos mPdg Xprotiavods). 

(15) Moeragenes, Memoirs of the Magician and Philosopher Apollonius of 
Tyana (T& ’AnoAAwviov tod Toavéws Ucyov Kat OAOGdQOD GTOLLVN- 
LOVEDHOTH). 

16) Plato, Timaeus. 

17) Plato, Theaetetus. 

18) Plato, Phaedrus. 

19) Plato, Respublica. 

20) Plato, Politicus. 

21) Plato, Phaedo. 

22) Plato, Leges. 

23) Plato, Epistulae WI, V1, VII, XIII (and possibly the others). 

24) Plato, Apologia. 

25) Plato, Cratylus. 

26) Plato, Crito. 

27) Plato, Gorgias. 

28) Plato, Philebus. 

29) Plato, Sophista. 

30) Plato, Symposium. 

31) Plato, Epinoms. 

32) Plato, Euthyphro? 

33) Plato, Alcibiades I? 
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Plotinus, Enneads. Also an edition produced by Eustochius? 
Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum. 

Plutarch, De E apud Delphos. 

Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris (De Iside et Ostride). 

Plutarch, De Daedalis Plataeensibus. 

Plutarch, On the Soul (De anima). 

Plutarch, De garrulitate. 

Ps.-Plutarch, Stromatets. 

Ps.-Plutarch, Placita philosophorum. 

Porphyry, On Abstinence (De abstinentia, Mepi anoxic Euwdyov). 
Porphyry, To Boethus on the Soul (Ad Boethum de anima; Nepi woyiis 
mpog BonGov). 

Porphyry, On the Cult of Idols (De cultu simulacrorum; Mepi cyoApetov). 
Porphyry, Letter to Anebo (Epistula ad Anebonem; po ’AveBO). 
Porphyry, On Philosophy from Oracles (De philosophia ex oraculis hau- 
rienda; Tepi tig &« Aoyimv pirooogtasc). 

Porphyry, Laterary Discourse (Recitatio philologica, Budhoyog GK pdaorc). 
Porphyry, History of Philosophy (Historia philosophica, ®iAdoogog 
LoTopia). 

Porphyry, Against the Christians (Adversus Christtanos; Koto. Xprotwvév). 
Severus, On the Soul (De anima; Tlept woxiic). 

Xenophon, Memorabilia. 

Ps.-Xenophon, Letter to Aeschines (Epistula ad Aeschinem). 
Chaeremon the Stoic, On Comets (Mepi ckountav). 

Cornutus. 

Cronius. 

Apollophanes. 

Moderatus of Gades. 

Nicomachus of Gerasa. 

Aristotelian Lexicon. 

Herophilus, Stoic Lexicon. 

A work or works on physiognomy (perhaps by Zopyrus, Loxus, 
or Polemon). 

Zeno, Republic? 

Musonius Rufus? 

Chrysippus, Therapeutic (Oepnrevtikds nepi naBGv). 

Chrysippus, Introduction to the Subject of Good and Evil Mepi &yo8@v 
Kal KaKOV EloMyoyn). 


* Chrysippus, On Fate (De fato). 
* Celsus, True Doctrine (’AAnO¢ Adyos). 
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Anonymous, On the Voice (Mepi pwvijs). 
Sextus, Maxims (Tvopan). 

A work on astronomy? 

Xenocrates, Lithognomon. 

Galen? 


* + * * & 


In addition, some handbooks and doxographies were probably avail- 
able, and other works by authors listed here (for example, Plato) 
may have been available. 

Total: 52 (Eusebius) + approximately 26 (Origen) = approximately 
78 works. 


Poets 


(1) Homer, Lhad. 

(2) Homer, Odpssey. 

(3) Hesiod, Works and Days. 
? An anthology (especially on Fate, Providence, and freedom). 
* Other anthologies? 


ORATORS 


? Rhetorical handbooks. 


HisTORIANS 


(1) Abydenus, Assyrian History. 
(2) Alexander Polyhistor, On the Jews (De Ludaeis; Mepi ‘lovdatwv). 
(3) Alexander Polyhistor, Assyrian-Babylonian History (XoAdaix& or 
“AoovpiaKt). 
(4) Cassius Longinus, Olympiad Chronicle in 18 books. 
? Phlegon of ‘Tralles, Olympiad Chronicle in 14 books. 
? Thallus, Olympiad Chronicle in 3 books. 
(5) Castor of Rhodes, Chronicle in 6 books. 
(6) Cephalion, Muses (Modoat) in 9 books. 
(7) Diodorus Siculus, Library of World History (Bibliotheca), books I, HI, 
IV, VI, XX, and perhaps some or all of the remaining 33 books. 
(8) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities (Antiquitates Romanae), 
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books I and II and perhaps some or all of the remaining 18 
books. 
(9) Manetho, Egyptian History (Aiyurtiaxé). Eusebius seems to have 
used an epitome of the three books. 
(10) Manetho, Sacred Book (‘Iep& BiBAoc). 
? Manetho, Lpitome of Physical Doctrines. 
(11) Philo of Byblos, Phoenician History (Historia Phoenicia; 1 Bowucicy 
LoTopia). 
(12) Philo of Byblos, On the Jews (De Ludaeis, epi ‘lovdaiov). 
? Herodotus. 
? Thucydides. 
? Cassius Dio. 


JewisH LITERATURE 


(1) Aristeas, Letter to Philocrates (Epistula ad Philocratem). 

(2) Aristobulus, Explanation of the Law of Moses (Explanationum in Moysen 

commentarios). 

(3) Josephus, Jewish War (Bellum Iudaicum). 

(4) Josephus, Jewish Antiquities (Antiquitates Iudaicae). Included in this 
work was Josephus’ Vita. 

(5) Josephus, Against Apion (Contra Apionem). 

(6) Old Testament (Septuagint text and other translations). 

* Book of Enoch (1 Enoch). 

* Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

* Prayer of Joseph. 

* Book of Jannes and Mambres. 

* Apocryphal work on Abraham (Apocalypse of Abraham or Inquisitio 
Abrahae?). 

* Apocryphal work on Isaiah (Martyrdom of Isaiah?). 

* Apocryphal work on Eliyah (Apocalypse of Elyah?). 

* Ascension or Assumption of Moses? 

* 3 Baruch? 

7) Philo of Alexandria, Allegories of the Law (Legum allegoriae) in 3 books, 
but probably also including the Quod deterius, De posteritate, De cheru- 
bim, De sacrificiis, and De opificio mundi. 

(8) Philo, Questions and Solutions on Genesis (Quaestiones et solutiones ad 

Genesim) in 6 books. 
(9) Philo, Questions and Solutions on Exodus (Quaestiones et solutiones ad Exodum). 


( 
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Philo, On Agriculture (= De agricultura and De plantatione). 

Philo, De ebnetate in 2 books. 

Philo, De sobrietate. 

Philo, De confustone linguarum. Possibly joined in one work with 
the De sobnetate. 

Philo, De fuga et inventione. 

Philo, De congressu. 

Philo, Quis heres. 

Philo, De [tribus] virtutibus. 

Philo, De mutatione. 

Philo, De migratione. 

Philo, De Abrahamo. 

Philo, De gigantibus. 

Philo, Quod Deus. 

Philo, De somnis in 5 books. 

Philo, On the Tabernacle. 

Philo, De Decalogo. 

Philo, De specialibus legibus in 4 books. 

Philo, De victimis. 

Philo, De praemits. 

Philo, De providentia in one book. 

Philo, Hypothetica in at least 2 books. Possibly the same work as 
the Apologia pro Iudaeis. 

Philo, De Judaeis in one book. Possibly the same work as the 
Apologia pro Iudaets. 

Philo, De Losepho. 

Philo, De animalibus. 

Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit, together with its companion. 
Philo, On the Contemplative Life (De vita contemplatwa). 

Philo, De virtutibus in 5 books, including the In Flaccum and Legatio 
ad Gaium. 

Philo, Life of Moses (De vita Moysis). 

Philo, De aeternitate mundu. 

Ps.-Philo, Interpretation of Hebrew Names in the Law and Prophets. 


CHRISTIAN AUTHORS AND DOCUMENTS 


(1) Acts of Thaddeus (} nepi tov Oaddoiov totopia). 
(2) Agrippa Castor, Refutation of Basilides (kote Baotreidov éAeyxo<). 
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(3) Alexander of Jerusalem, Letters. 

(4) Anatolius of Laodicea, On Pascha (epi tod n&oxa). 

(5) Anatolius of Laodicea, Introduction to Arithmetic (h &piOuntiK} 
eiloayoyn) in 10 books. 

(6) Anatolius of Laodicea, other works, probably including exeget- 
ical works. 

(7) Anonymous Anti-Montanist. 

(8) Apollonius, Against the Montanists. 

(9) Ariston of Pella, a history of the Jewish Wars. 

* Anonymous, Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus (Altercatio Iasonis et 

Papisct). 

10) Bardesanes, Dialogue on Fate (Mepi etwappévnc). This work is the 

same as the Book of the Laws of Countries (Liber legum regionum). 

11) Beryllus of Bostra, Letters. 

12) Beryllus of Bostra, other works. 

13) Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis in 8 books. 

14) Clement of Alexandria, Hypotyposes in 8 books. 

15) Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus. 

16) Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus in 3 books. 

17) Clement of Alexandria, Which Rich Man Will Be Saved? (Quis dives 

salvetur). 

18) Clement of Alexandria, On Pascha. 

19) Clement of Alexandria, On Fasting. 

20) Clement of Alexandria, On Slander. 

21) Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation to Endurance, to the Newly 

Baptized. 

22) Clement of Alexandria, Ecclesiastical Canon, or to [against] the 

Judaizers. 

23) Clement of Rome, First and Second Letters. 

24) Ps.-Clement, Dialogues of Peter and Apion and, perhaps, other 

writings. 

25) Dionysius of Alexandria, Letters regarding the Novatianist 

Controversy. 

26) Novatianist Dossier: letters of Clement of Rome and Cyprian 

of Carthage. 

27) Dionysius of Alexandria, Letters on the Baptismal Controversy. 

28) Dionysius of Alexandria, Festal Letters. 

29) Dionysius of Alexandria, Letters on Sabellianism. 

30) Dionysius of Alexandria, On Nature, to Timothy in more than one 
book. 
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Dionysius of Alexandria, On Temptations, to Euphranor. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, other letters (including to Basilides). 
Dionysius of Alexandria, On Promises (Mept énayyerrov). 

Gaius of Rome, Dialogue with Proclus. 

Heracleon, Commentray on the Gospel of John. 

Hermas, The Shepherd. 

Hippolytus of Rome, On Pascha (Ilept tod m&oyxa). 

Hippolytus of Rome, On the Hexaemeron (Eig mv “E€arpepov). 
Hippolytus of Rome, On the Things That Happened after the Hexaemeron 
(Eig t& peta tiv “E€onpepov). 

Hippolytus of Rome, Against Marcion (Ilpog MapKiova). 
Hippolytus of Rome, On the Song (Eig 10 *Atoua). 

Hippolytus of Rome, On Parts of Ezekiel (Eig pépyn tod “TeCexmA). 
Hippolytus of Rome, Against All Heresies (Tpog andous tis wipéoetc). 
Probably the Syntagma. 

Ignatius of Antioch, Letters. 

Irenaeus of Lyons, Against Heresies (Adversus haereses) in 5 books. 
Irenaeus of Lyons, To Blastus on Schism (Mpocg BA&otov rept oxto- 
LLOTOG). 

Irenaeus of Lyons, To Florinus on Monarchy [of God] (pog PAwpivov 
TEpl Lovapxiac 7 mepi Tod LN iva tov Bedv nomti KaK@v). 
Irenaeus of Lyons, On the Ogdoad. 

Irenaeus of Lyons, On Knowledge (De disciplina; Nepi éntotuns). 
Irenaeus of Lyons, Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching (Demonstratio 
apostolicae orationis; Eig éxiderEw tod &rootoAtKod KnpbypLatoc). 
Irenaeus of Lyons, Book of Various Dialogues (Dialogi de dwwersis; 
BiBAtov SiaxréEewv Siapdpov). 

Judas, On the Seventy Weeks in Daniel (Eig tag napa t@ Aavinr 
EBdounKkovta eBdoucdac). 

Julius Africanus, Kestov. 

Julius Africanus, Letter to Origen. 

Julius Africanus, Chronographiae. 

Julius Africanus, Letter Yo Aristides on the Supposed Disagreement 
between the Genealogies of Christ in Matthew and Luke (énvotoA mpog 
"Aptotetony, mepi thc vourCopévys Siagavias tov nap&% MatOaio te 
Kat AovKe tod Xptotod yeveaAoyt@v). 

Justin Martyr, First Apology. 

Justin Martyr, Second Apology. 

Justin Martyr, Against [or To] the Greeks (Tlpog “EAAnvac). 

Justin Martyr, Elenchos ("EXeyxos). 
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(60) Justin Martyr, On the Monarchy of God (epi Qe0d wovapyxtac). 

(61) Justin Martyr, The Harpist (Psaltes). 

(62) Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho. 

Lucian of Antioch, Letter to the Christians of Antioch. 

Maximus, Adamantine Dialogue (De recta in deum fide). 

(63) Methodius of Olympus, On Free Will (De autexusio, or De libero 
arbitrio; Tlept tod adte€ovotov). Eusebius seems to have known 
the work as On Matter (De materia; Tlepi tig bAns) under the 
authorship of Maximus, whom he believed to have flourished 
in the late second or early third century. 

64) Methodius of Olympus, Aglaophon: On Resurrection. 

65) Methodius of Olympus, Xeno: De creatis. 

Other works by Methodius of Olympus. 

66) Heracleitus, On the Apostle. 

67) Candidus, On the Hexaemeron. 

68) Apion, On the Hexaemeron. 

69) Sextus, On Resurrection. 

70) Arabianus, an unnamed work. 

71) Anonymous interpreters of Scripture from the second century. 

72) Anonymous work on the heresy of Artemon [= Little Labyrinth]. 

73) New Testament. 

74) Acts of Paul. 

75) Apocalypse of Peter. 

76) Epistle of Barnabas. 

77) Didache. 

78) Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

79) Gospel of Peter. 

80) Gospel of Thomas. 

81) Gospel of Matthias. 

Other gospels. 

82) Acts of Andrew. 

83) Acts of John. 

84) Acts of Peter. 

Other acts. 

85) Preaching of Peter. 

* Proto-Gospel of James. 

* Gospel of the Egyptians. 

ok 

ok 
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Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 
Gospel of Basilides. 
(86) Origen, Commentary on John in 22 books. 
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87) Origen, Commentary on Genesis in 12 books. 

88) Origen, Commentary on Psalms 1-25. 

89) Origen, Commentary on Lamentations in 5 books. 

90) Origen, On Resurrection in 2 books. 

91) Origen, On Principles in at least 4 books. 

92) Origen, Stromateis in 10 books. 

93) Origen, Commentary on Isaiah in 30 books. 

94) Origen, Commentary on Ezekiel in 25 books. 

95) Origen, Commentary on the Song of Songs in 10 books. 
96) Origen, Contra Celsum in 8 books. 

97) Origen, Commentary on Matthew in 25 books. 

98) Origen, Commentary on the Minor Prophets in 25 books. 
99) Origen, Letters. 

(100) Origen, Dialogue with Beryllus of Bostra. 
(101) Origen, Dialogue with Heracleides. 

(102) Origen, Hexapla. 

(103) Origen, Tetrapla. 
( 
( 
( 





104) Origen, Homily on Hebrews. 
105) Origen, Homily on Psalm 82. 
106) Origen, On Martyrdom. 
* Origen. For other works that were probably available to Eusebius, 
including scholia, homilies, and commentaries, see the appen- 
dix to the section on Origen (Jerome’s listing of the works of 
Origen). ‘These works may be counted in various ways, depend- 
ing upon how they are divided, and so can be counted from 
between ca. seventy and a hundred works. 
(107) Symmachus, Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. 
108) Gregory Thaumaturgus, Panegyric of Origen. 
? Pantaenus. 
Papias of Hierapolis, Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles in 5 books. 
Dossier on the Paschal Controversy (ca. 190). 
Dossier on Paul of Samosata (ca. 268). 
Phileas of Thmuis, Letter to the Church at Thmuis. 
* Piertus of Alexandria, works of exegesis, probably homilies. 
? Pierius of Alexandria, Life of Pamphilus. 
(113) Accounts of the martyrdoms of Polycarp, of Pionius, and of 
Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonice. 
(114) Account of the martyrs of Lyons, with other letters. 
(115) Quadratus, Apology. 
(116) Rhodon the Asian, Against the Heresy of Marcion. 
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Rhodon the Asian, On the Hexaemeron. 

Serapion of Antioch, Letter to Domnus in more than one book. 
Serapion of Antioch, Letter to Pontion and Caricon in more than 
one book. 

Serapion of Antioch, other letters. 

Serapion of Antioch, On What Is Called the Gospel of Peter. 
Succession list of the bishops of Jerusalem. 

Tatian, Against the Greeks (Oratio ad Graecos). 

Tertullian, Apology. 

Hegesippus, Memoirs (Hypomnemata) in 5 books. 

Dionysius of Corinth, Catholic Letters. 

Theophilus of Antioch, Yo Autolycus i 3 books. 

Theophilus of Antioch, Against the Heresy of Hermogenes. 
Theophilus of Antioch, Catechetical Books. 

Theophilus of Antioch, Against Marion. 

Melito of Sardis, On Pascha [On Passover] in 2 books. 

Melito of Sardis, On Conduct and the Prophets. 

Melito of Sardis, On the Church. 

Melito of Sardis, On the Lord’s Day. 

Melito of Sardis, On the Faith of Man. 

Melito of Sardis, On Creation. 

Melito of Sardis, On the Sulyection of the Senses to Faith. 

Melito of Sardis, On the Soul and Body, or Mind. 

Melito of Sardis, On Baptism and Truth and Faith and the Birth of 
Christ. 

Melito of Sardis, Book of Prophecy. 

Melito of Sardis, On Soul and Body. But this may be identical 
with No. 139. 

Melito of Sardis, On Hospitality. 

Melito of Sardis, The Key. 

Melito of Sardis, On the Devil and the Apocalypse of John in at 
least two books. 

Melito of Sardis, On the Corporeality of God. 

Melito of Sardis, Apology Addressed to Antoninus. 

Melito of Sardis, Extracts from the Law and Prophets about the Savior 
and Our Entire Faith. 

Apollinarius of Hierapolis, Apology. 

Apollinarius of Hierapolis, Against the Greeks in 5 books. 
Apollinarius of Hierapolis, On Truth in 2 books. 

Apollinarius of Hierapolis, Against the Jews i 2 books. 
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(152) Apollinarius of Hierapolis, Against the Heresy of the Phrygians in 


more than one book. 


(153) Musanus, a work against the Encratite heresy. 
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CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS 


Galerius’ Edict of 'Toleration. 

Sabinus, Letter to the Governor of Palestine. 

Acts of Pilate and Report of Dux. 

Maximin Daia, Rescript to Petitions. 

Maximin Daia, Letter to Sabinus. 

Maximin Daia, Edict of Toleration. 

Records from Antioch, possibly the rescript of the trial of 
Theotecnus. 

Licinius, Rescript on Toleration (“Edict of Milan”). 

Dossier of Constantinian letters: to Anulinus; to Pope Miltiades 
and Mark; to Chrestus of Syracuse; to Caecilian of Carthage; 
to Anulinus. 

Laws of Licinius. 

Laws of Constantine. 

Constantine, Letter to the Provincials of Palestine. 
Constantine, Letter to the Churches. 

Constantine, Letter to Eusebius. 

Constantine, Letter to the Eastern Provinces. 

Constantine, Letter to Alexander of Alexandria and Arius. 
Dossier on the Council of Nicaea, including an imperial sum- 
mons, Constantine’s opening and farewell speeches, the creed 
and canons, and Constantine’s letter to the churches. 
Constantine, Letter (327). 

Constantine, Letter to Macarius of Jerusalem. 

Constantine, Letter to Macarius and the Other Bishops of 
Palestine. 

Dossier on the Council of Antioch and the Deposition of 
Eustathius, including three letters from Constantine. 
Constantine, Edict to Heretics. 

Constantine, Letter to Sapor. 

Constantine, Oration to the Assembly of Saints. 

Constantine, Letter to Eusebius. 

Constantine, Letter to Eusebius Requesting Copies of the 
Scriptures. 
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(24) Constantine, Letter to the Synod of ‘Tyre. 
(25) Other letters by Constantine collected by Eusebius but not incor- 
porated into the VC. 


(26) Alexander of Alexandria, letters (including to Eusebius). 
(27) Arius, Thala. 

(28) Eustathius of Antioch. 

(29) Marcellus of Ancyra, Agaist Asterius. 

(30) Asterius the Sophist. 

(31) Other letters and works from the Arian Controversy. 


In a review of the contents of one scholar’s library, it is perhaps 
impossible to separate the man from the library. ‘The most striking 
characteristics of Eusebius’ library are its wealth of religious litera- 
ture, its dearth of classical history, poetry, and oratory, and its strength 
in Middle Platonic works. These characteristics must also indicate 
the nature of Eusebius’ education and the cast of his mind. 
Eusebius’ library held multiple translations of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as well as a variety of Old ‘Testament apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. 
All of Josephus’ works were available, as were practically all the 
works of the most important Jewish thinker in the period, Philo of 
Alexandria. So extensive a collection of Philo’s works may not have 
been available anywhere else, especially after the destruction of 
Alexandria in 270. The collection of Christian works is even more 
striking, for many of the works (approximately half) that were avail- 
able to Eusebius are otherwise unknown. Because the survival of 
ancient literature often depends on chance, it is understandable that 
some of the works known to Eusebius have not survived. Even so, 
the number of otherwise unknown works available to Eusebius makes 
his library look extraordinary. These works range from the New 
Testament and its apocrypha and pseudepigrapha to treatises against 
heresies, apologies, interpretations of Scripture, theological specula- 
tions, synodal documents, letters, and accounts of martyrdoms from 
both the second and third centuries, but also including works of con- 
temporaries like Lucian of Antioch and Methodius of Olympus. 
The collection of Origen’s works—not all, but certainly a major- 
ity of them—makes Caesarea especially significant. Pamphilus and 
Eusebius had a special devotion to Origen, as the creation of pinakes 
of Origen’s works (HE V1.32.3) and as their production of the Defense 
of Onrgen would indicate. The collection was likely unrivalled and 
supplied copies for such important later scholars as Jerome and 
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Rufinus, and perhaps also Gregory Nazianzen (for his Philocalia), all 
of whom ensured the transmission of some part of Origen’s work to 
later ages. 

Some important Greek works are missing, however: the Epzstle to 
Diugnetus, Athenagoras’ Legatio, and the works of the various heresiarchs. 
Yet, Eusebius may have intentionally passed over some heretical 
works in silence in the HE because he wished to emphasize the unity 
and coherence of Christian thought and not simply because he lacked 
copies of the works. 

There are, in addition, noticeably few Western works in Latin: 
Eusebius cites a Greek translation of Tertullian’s Apologia, but he does 
not refer to any of Tertullian’s other works; and only one letter by 
Cyprian reached Eusebius in Latin (apparently through a dossier sent 
to Dionysius of Alexandria), though none of Cyprian’s other works 
did. Eusebius possessed other, Greek works from the West, for exam- 
ple the works of Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus of Lyons, 
and Hippolytus, so presumably Latin works from the West were not 
impossibly difficult to obtain. One suspects that little effort was 
expended to acquire Latin works. Eusebius seems to have had some 
ability to translate from Latin, but perhaps he and others at Caesarea 
found it too difficult to spend time on long works in Latin. This 
absence of works in Latin is perhaps an indication of the theologi- 
cal separation between East and West that continued until the late 
stages of the Arian controversy.! 

It seems that handbooks, anthologies, and other intermediaries 
often served as Eusebius’ sources for materials in poetry and rhetoric. 
Eusebius must have studied both subjects in his early education. But 
Eusebius’ rhetorical education was probably much more limited than 
that of such later Fathers as Basil of Caesarea, who studied for five 
years in Athens under the best teachers, and Gregory Nazianzen, 
who spent ten years in Athens and taught rhetoric himself.? At the 


' J. Ulrich, “Nicaea and the West,” Vigiliae Christianae 51 (1997), pp. 10-24, for 
example, argues that Western theology played no role in the Arian controversy until 
the 340s. 

2 Basil may also have taught: see P. Fedwick, The Church and the Charisma of 
Leadership in Basil of Caesarea (Toronto, 1979), p. 135. On the rhetorical skills of 
these two saints, see G. L. Kustas, “Saint Basil and the Rhetorical Tradition,” Basil 
of Caesarea, Christian, Humanist, Ascetic: a Sixteen-Hundredth Annwersary Symposium, P. J. 
Fedwick, ed. (Toronto, 1981), pp. 221-279; F. Trisoglio, Gregorio di Nazianzo ul teo- 
logo, Studia patristica mediolanensia 20 (Milan, 1996), pp. 185-221. 
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least, Eusebius seems not to have profited from his rhetorical train- 
ing as much as the Cappadocians. When Origen conducted his 
school, students read poetry at Caesarea, so there may well have 
been anthologies already in the library when Eusebius came to it. 
Yet, it is difficult to believe that Homer’s Jad and Odyssey, and prob- 
ably also Hesiod’s Works and Days, could not also have been found 
in the library, even if there were no complete texts of Pindar, 
Euripides, or Demosthenes, all popular authors in the period. 

Of the historians, it is a reasonable assumption that Eusebius read 
at least parts of the works of Herodotus and Thucydides, if only as 
a schoolboy, yet there is no evidence that copies of these works were 
available in the library. What clearly were available were chronicles, 
notably those of Julius Africanus and Castor of Rhodes, as well as 
the Olympiad chronicle of Cassius Longinus, and perhaps those of 
Phlegon and ‘Thallus. So also were the histories of the various nations: 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the Romans; Alexander Polyhistor on 
the Jews and on the Babylonians; Manetho on the Egyptians; Abydenus 
on the Babylonians; Philo of Byblos on the ancient Phoenicians; and 
Diodorus on several of these nations. All of these works, of course, 
were of great assistance to Eusebius when he set about composing 
his Chronicon and, later, PE. Which of them Eusebius had to acquire 
himself in order to compose the Chronicon is not known, but it is 
unlikely to have been many; Eusebius used the materials he had at 
hand. These chronicles and world histories helped Eusebius to see 
history on the grand scale so that, eventually, when he saw a Christian 
become Roman emperor, Eusebius could recognize this event as the 
culmination of God’s providential decision to place the Incarnation 
at the beginning of the pax Augusta. 

Of the philosophical works, the main schools, apart from the 
Sceptics, were represented in the library at Caesarea. Eusebius uses 
the works of two philosophers he calls Peripatetics, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and Aristocles of Messana; he uses the work of one 
Cynic, Oenomaus; and he uses the work of one Epicurean, Diogenianus 
(though Eusebius calls him a Peripatetic). It is also possible that a 
few of Aristotle’s works were in the library. Moreover, if the works 
of Chaeremon, Cornutus, Chrysippus, Zeno, and Musonius Rufus 
that Origen used were still available at Caesarea, then Eusebius’ 
library included a sizeable number of Stoic works. 

It is certainly the Platonic school, however, that is most fully rep- 
resented in the library’s holdings: Plato, in a complete or nearly 
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complete edition, and Xenophon (fourth century BC); Atticus, Celsus, 
Numenius, Plutarch, Severus (all from the second century); Amelius 
and Longinus (from the third century); and Neopythagoreans from 
the first and second centuries used by Origen like Cronius, Moderatus, 
and Nicomachus. Eusebius admired Plato for his intelligence and 
grasp of the truth (PE XIII.13.66), and even when he intended to 
criticize Greek philosophy, Eusebius was careful to explain that of 
all the Greeks Plato most closely approached the truths of Christianity.’ 

But Eusebius’ Platonism was the Middle Platonism of the authors 
in his library. While Eusebius knew the work of Plotinus, for exam- 
ple, he seems to have been unaffected by Plotinus’ more compli- 
cated, Neoplatonic concepts.* Similarly, Eusebius possessed several 
works by Porphyry, but Eusebius is chiefly interested in exploiting 
these works for his apologetic purposes rather than for their own 
philosophical ideas. As T. D. Barnes has observed, it is also notice- 
able that Eusebius seems unaware of the other important contem- 
porary Neoplatonist, the Syrian Iamblichus.’ Eusebius’ Middle Platonism 
is most clearly evident in his theology, for, when the Arian crisis 
erupted, Eusebius showed himself sympathetic to the Arian expla- 
nation of the Son because it, too, was based on Middle Platonic 
ideas; Arius presented a Christology that allowed a perfect, remote 
being as first divine principle, as well as a subordinate being, the 
Son and Logos, as a second, begotten divine principle.° Eusebius 
was a characteristic churchman of his age in this respect, and it 
would take three or four decades before the “old-fashioned” Platonism, 
as Stead calls it, yielded to the influence of Neoplatonism. Later, 
when Basil and Gregory of Nyssa began to read Plotinus, it was 


* See PE XI.proem, 3. See also M. Frede, “Eusebius’ Apologetic Writings,” 
Apologetics in the Roman Empire, M. Edwards et al., edd. (Oxford, 1999), pp. 246-250. 

* See J. Rist, “Basil’s ‘Neoplatonism’: Its Background and Nature,” Basi of Caesarea, 
Christian, Humanist, Ascetic: a Sixteen-Hundredth Annwersary Symposium, P. J. Fedwick, ed. 
(Toronto, 1981), pp. 140-165. 

° T. D. Barnes, CE, p. 168. 

° On Eusebius’ theology, see especially F. Ricken, “Die Logoslehre des Eusebios 
von Caesarea und der Mittelplatonismus,” Theologie und Philosophie 42 (1967), pp. 
341-358; J. T. Lienhard, Contra Marcellum: Marcellus of Ancyra and Fourth Century Theology 
(Washington, DC, 1999), pp. 104-135; H. Strutwolf, Die Trinitdtstheologie und Christologie 
des Euseb von Caesarea: eine dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchung seiner Platonismusrezeption und 
Wirkungsgeschichte, Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 72 (Gottingen, 
1999). On Arius, see G. C. Stead, “Was Arius a Neoplatonist?” Studia Patristica 31 
(1997), pp. 39-52; Idem, “Philosophy in Origen and Arius,” Ongeniana Septima, 
W. A. Bienert and U. Kiihneweg, edd. (Leuven, 1999), pp. 101-108. 
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then not a matter of how much Plotinus was read, for they may 
have read little more of the Enneads than had Eusebius, but of how 
it was understood and applied to Christian theology.’ Eusebius was 
not a philosopher, nor was he a particularly innovative theologian; 
he was, rather, fundamentally conservative, trained to preserve what 
had been handed down to him. So, too, although Eusebius could 
justly claim to have done something new in his works of history, the 
Chronicon (cf. p. 8 Helm; PE X.9.2) and HE (cf. HE 1.1.3), and apolo- 
getics, the PE and DE (cf. PE 1.3.4—-5), his aim was to defend the 
faith that had been transmitted to him at Caesarea. 


7 On the Neoplatonism of Basil and Gregory, see J. Rist, “Basil’s Neoplatonism,” 
pp. 190-220, with criticism by R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine 
of God (Edinburgh, 1988), pp. 856-869, as well as in general on the Cappadocians 
at pp. 676-737. 
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of Milan”), 284; speech of, 288 

Longinus, 9, 78, 111, 90-92, 126-127, 
314; On the Soul (xepi woyiis), 90-92, 
124 

Loxus, 128 

Lucian of Antioch, 23, 68, 73, 203, 
223-225, 282, 311; Letter to the 
Christians of Antioch, 23, 223-225 
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Malchion, 61, 248 
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Manetho, 50, 143, 147-148, 313; 
Egyptian History (AtyortiaKd), 
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148; Sacred Book (‘Tep& BiBAoc), 148 
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Maximin Daia, 38, 43, 200, 280-281; 

Edict of Toleration, 283; Letter to 
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72, 282-283 
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in deum fide), 225-230 

Maximus, On Matter (De materia; Tlepi 

this UANs), 225-230 

Maximus of Alexandria, 248 
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Melito of Sardis, 8, 55, 58 table, 
59-60, 62, 198, 262-263, 269-275; 
Apology Addressed to Antoninus, 
271-275; Book of Prophecy, 271; 
Extracts from the Law and Prophets about 
the Savior and Our Entire Faith, 
271-272; On Baptism and Truth and 
Faith and the Birth of Christ, 271; On 
Conduct and the Prophets, 270-271; On 
Creation, 271; On Hospitality, 271; On 
Pascha [On Passover], 198, 269-271; 
On Soul and Body, 271; On the Church, 
271; On the Corporeality of God, 271; 
On the Devil and the Apocalypse of John, 
271; On the Faith of Man, 271; On the 
Lord’s Day, 271; On the Soul and Body, 
or Mind, 271; On the Subjection of the 
Senses to Faith, 271; The Key, 271 
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225-230, 311; Aglaophon: On 
Resurrection, 229-230; On Free Will 
(De autexusio, or De libero arbitrio; Tlepi 
tod adteEovotov), 225-230; Xeno: De 
creatis, 229-230 
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Middle Platonism, 85, 92, 108, 124, 
311, 314 

Millenarianism, 43, 205, 229, 245 

Miltiades, 56-57, 57 table, 231-232 
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Mosshammer, A. A., 141-142, 144 

Mras, K., 76, 83-84, 88, 112, 124, 

134, 204 

Musanus, 58 table, 59-60, 262-263, 
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Nautin, P., 72, 117, 181-182, 202, 
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Negev, A., 30-31 

Neoplatonism, 111, 314 
Neopythagoreans, 314 

Nerva, 153 

New Testament, 15, 232-234, 311 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, 9, 126-128, 
314; Introduction to Arithmetic, 128 
Nicomedia, 68, 73, 223-224, 280, 284 
Nicopolis, 4, 9, 240 

Niese, B., 159 

Novatianist Controversy, 73, 201-202 
Novatianist Dossier, 201-202 
Numenius of Apamea, 8-9, 89, 92-95, 
124, 126-127, 314; On the Good 

(De bono; Tepi t&yo80d), 93-94, 105, 
107; On Numbers (De numeris), 95; 

On Place (De loco), 95; On the 
Disagreement of the Academics with Plato 
(De Academiae erga Platonem dissensu; 
Tlepi tii TOV “Axadnpatk@v mpd 
TAdtova diactécews), 95, 124, 
134-135; On the Hoopoe (De upupa), 
95; On the Incorruptibility of the Soul 
(De incorruptibilitate animae), 95, 114; 
On the Secrets of Plato (De Platonis 
secretis), 95, 99, 104 
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(or, On Cynicism), 97; On Crates, 
Diogenes, and the Others, 97; tragedies, 
97 

Old Testament Writings, 162-163 

Oral tradition, 63, 65, 67-68, 186, 
244, 258 

Origen, 13, 19-20, 22, 25, 35, 42, 45, 
55, 58 table (bis), 65, 67, 69, 71-72, 
79, 85-86, 90-91, 94-97, 113-114, 
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116, 122, 124, 125-130, 137, 141, 
146, 150, 157-163, 171, 176, 
181-184, 185, 199-202, 205, 
208-209, 214, 216, 219-220, 
229-230, 233-234, 235-243, 251, 
261, 272, 299, 311, 313-314; biog- 
raphy, 3-12; Commentary on Ezekiel, 
237-238; Commentary on Genesis, 130, 
225, 237; Commentary on Isaiah, 237; 
Commentary on John, 5, 14, 67, 208, 
237; Commentary on Lamentations, 158, 
237; Commentary on Matthew, 161, 
238; Commentary on Psalms 1-25, 26, 
237; Commentary on the Minor Prophets, 
26, 238; Commentary on the Song of 
Songs, 217, 238; Contra Celsum, 45, 
85, 98, 103-104, 107, 125-130, 
137, 147, 150, 152-153, 159-161, 
191-193, 238, 261; Dialogue with 
Beryllus of Bostra, 239; Dialogue 
with Heracleides, 240; Hexapla, 9, 
11, 14-15, 22, 26, 240; Homily on 
Hebrews, 240; Homily in lib. Iesu 
Nave, 163; Homily on Luke, 217; 
Homily on Psalm 82, 240; letters, 22, 
67, 72, 238-241; On Martyrdom, 67, 
240; On Prayer, 217, 261; On 
Principles, 85, 163, 237; On 
Resurrection, 237; scholia, 15, 22, 
42; Stromateis, 91, 237; Tetrapla, 9, 
14-15, 240 

Origen the Platonist, 91 
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Osrhoene, 245, 247 
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Oulton, J. E. L., 219, 258, 266 
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237-241 
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Paul of Samosata, 12, 17, 58 table, 
61, 73, 185-186, 247-248 

Paula, 236 

Paulinus of Tyre, 72 
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Peripatetics, 8 n. 23, 77, 82, 85, 87, 
155; 313 

Persecution, 3, 10-11, 14, 21-22, 30, 
37-38, 42-44, 65, 67-69, 72-73, 
121, 195-196, 202, 204, 219, 224, 
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Phileas of Thmuis, 23, 74, 249; 
Letter to the Church at Thmuis, 
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Philemon, 202 

Philip the Arab, 67, 238 

Philip of Gortyn, 59-60, 262-263, 
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Philo (poeta), 140 

Philo of Alexandria, 5, 8, 25, 55, 58 
table (bis), 64, 157, 160, 164-177, 
311; Allegories of the Law (Legum 
allegoriae) (including Quod deterius, De 
posteritate, De cherubim, De sacrificus, 
and De opificio mundi), 136, 165, 167, 

173-176; De [tribus/ virtutibus, 167; De 

Abrahamo, 168, 174; De aeternitate 

mundi, 174; De animalibus, 170, 

74-175; De confusione linguarum (pos- 

stbly with the De sobrietate), 105, 131, 

165, 167; De congressu, 167, 174; De 

Decalogo, 168, 174; De ebrietate, 167, 

74; De fuga et inventione, 167, 174; 

De gigantibus, 168, 174; De Losepho, 

35-136, 170, 174; De Iudaeis 

(possibly the same work as the 

Apologia pro Iudaeis), 169-170, 

74-175; De migratione, 131, 168, 

74; De mutatione, 167, 174; De 

praemus, 168, 174; De providentia, 

168-169, 174, 225; De sobnetate, 

167, 174; De somnus, 168, 176; De 

specialibus legibus, 168, 174-175; De 

victims, 168, 174-175; De virtutibus 

(including Jn Flaccum and Legatio ad 

Gaum), 171-173, 175; Hypothetica 

(possibly the same work as the 

Apologia pro Iudaeis), 169-170, 

174-175; Lafe of Moses (De vita 

Moysis), 155, 173, 175; On Agriculture 
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166-167, 174; On the Contemplative 
Life (De vita contemplativa), 64, 171, 
174; On the Tabernacle, 166, 174-175; 
Questions and Solutions on Exodus 
(Quaestiones et solutiones ad Exodum), 
166, 168, 174-175, 177; Questions 
and Solutions on Genesis (Quaestiones et 
solutiones ad Genesim), 166, 174; Ques 
heres, 167, 174; Quod Deus, 168, 174; 
Quod omnis probus liber sit, 135-136, 
170, 174 

Ps-Philo, Interpretation of Hebrew Names 
mm the Law and Prophets, 171, 
174-176 

Philo of Byblos, 8, 117, 134, 
148-150, 313; On the Jews (De 
Iudaeis; Tepi lovdatov), 149-150; 
Phoenician History (Historia Phoenicia; 
H Powikikt totopia), 149-150 

Philocalia, 312 

Philodemus, 34 

Philostratus of Athens, 80, 97-98, 
132; Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
(Vita Apollonii: Tyanensis), 97-98, 
132 

Phlegon of Tralles, 43, 50, 141-143, 
154, 313; Olympiad Chronicle, 
141-143 

Phoenicia, 22, 38, 282 

Photius, 19, 35, 42, 112, 205, 211, 
249 

Pierius of Alexandria, 12-13, 206, 
249-250; Life of Pamphilus, 250; 
works of exegesis (homilies), 249 

Pinakes. See Catalogue 

Pindar, 135, 152-153, 313 

Pinytus of Cnossus, 265-266 

Pinytus of Gortyn, 56, 262-263 

Pionius, passion of, 61, 251 

Places, E. des, 77, 81, 89, 117, 124, 
134 

Plato, 8-9, 44, 53, 93, 98-108, 123, 
313-314; Alcibiades I, 98, 101, 104; 
Apologia, 98, 103-104; Cratylus, 98, 
103; Crito, 98, 103; Epinomis, 93, 99, 
101, 107; Epistulae, 93, 99, 101, 
103-106; Euthyphro, 95, 99, 104; 
Gorgias, 45-46, 99, 103, 106; Leges, 
99, 101-105, 108; Phaedo, 75, 99, 
101-104, 106-108, 124; Phaedrus, 
87-88, 99, 101-104, 106, 108; 
Philebus, 99, 103, 108; Politicus, 99, 
101-103, 106; Respublica, 93-94, 99, 
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101-104, 106-108; Sophista, 99, 
103; Symposium, 99, 103-104; 
Theaetetus, 99, 101-104, 108; 
Timaeus, 87-88, 93-94, 99, 
101-105, 107-108 

Platonism, 87, 313 

Pliny the Elder, 48 

Pliny the Younger, 47 

Plotinus, 13, 23, 78, 84-85, 87, 
90-92, 105, 108-112, 120, 
122-123, 183 

Plutarch, 8, 112-114, 314; De Daedalis 
Plataeensibus, 114; De defectu oraculorum, 
112-113; De E apud Delphos, 
112-113; De garrulitate, 113; On Isis 
and Osiris (De Iside et Osiride), 
112-113; On the Soul (De anima), 106, 
114, 124 

Ps-Plutarch, 9, 114; Placita 
philosophorum, 52, 75, 99, 114; 
Stromateis, 84, 114 

Polemon, 128 

Polycarp, 22, 58 table, 61, 215-216, 
250-251, 262 

Polycrates of Ephesus, 245-247 

Pontian of Rome, 181-182 

Pontius Pilate, 64, 172 n. 82, 173, 
281-282 

Pontus, 245, 247, 280 

Porphyry, 20 

Porphyry of Tyre, 9, 13, 23, 42-44, 
50, 52, 78-79, 84-85, 87, 90-92, 
108-112, 115-123, 141-143, 149, 
182-184, 314; Against the Christians 
(Adversus Christianos; Kato 
Xpiotiavev), 42, 126-128, 149, 
115-121, 123; Chronicle, 50, 
141-142; History of Philosophy 
(Historia philosophica, ®iAdoopog 
totopta), 76, 115; Letter to Anebo 
(Epistula ad Anebonem;, Upog ’AveBo), 
115, 118; Literary Discourse (Recitatio 
philologica; BUddoyos &KPdao16), 
115; On Abstinence (De abstinentia; 
Tlepi anoxic Euwdyxov), 80-81, 
115, 118; On Philosophy from Oracles 
(De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda; 
Tlepi tig Ex Aoytmv Procogias), 
42, 81, 115-121, 123; On the 
Cult of Idols (De cultu simulacrorum; 
Tlepi &yoAuctov), 115; To Boethus 
on the Soul (Ad Boethum de anima; 
Hepi woxtis mpog BonBov), 115 
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Protagoras, 76, 83 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, 155 

Ptolemy VI Philometor, 155 

Pythagoreans, 9, 80, 92, 126-127 
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255; Apology, 56, 255 
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“Rain Miracle,” 262, 275 
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281-282 

Records from Antioch (rescript of the 
trial of Theotecnus), 283-284 

Rhodon the Asian, 56, 58 table, 
256, 260; Against the Heresy of 
Marcion, 256; On the Hexaemeron, 
256 

Riedweg, C., 222 

Robinson, J. A., 226, 228, 230 

Rufinus, 173, 223, 239-240, 282, 
312 


Sabinus, 281, 283; Letter to the 
Governor of Palestine, 281 

Saffrey, H. D., 93-94 

Sage, M. M., 66, 68 

Sammonicus, Serenus, 34 

Sanchuniathon, 117, 149 

Sapor, 294-295 

Satorninus, 180 

Scepticism, 313 

School, 137; at Caesarea, 6, 12-13; 
at Alexandria, 86. See also 
“Catechetical School” of 
Alexandria 

Schreckenberg, H., 158 

Schroeder, G., 89, 189-190 

Schwartz, E., 10, 66 

Scriptorium, 16, 48 

Second (Dedication) Creed, 224 
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256-257; Letter to Pontion and Caricon, 
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Serenus, 67 

Severus, 123-124, 314; On the Soul 
(De anima; Tlepi woxijsg), 123-124 

Sextus, 130; Maxims 'vopo), 130 

Sextus, 227-228; On Resurrection, 
227-228 

Sextus Empiricus, 95, 124 

Simonetti, M., 213-215 

Sirinelli, J., 117 

Sixtus of Rome, 202-203 

Socrates, 79, 125 

Socrates (eccl. hist.), 19 

Socrates of Laodicea, 185 

Sopater, 112-113 

Sossianus Hierocles, 42-43, 80, 
97-98; Truth-loving Discourse 
Addressed to the Christians (PvA0AHONS 
Adyog TPOg Xptotiavods), 42-43, 
97-98 

Soter of Rome, 262, 265-266 

Sozomen, 19 

Speusippus, 124 

Stenographers, 248. See also Copyists 

Stephen of Rome, 202 

Stephanus Gobarus, 205 

Stevenson, J., 45 

Stobaeus, 87, 98, 104 

Stoicism, 79-80, 83, 87, 90, 128, 
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Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, 124 

Subscriptions, 14-15, 23, 165, 232, 
238, 240 
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257-258 

Symmachus, 162, 240; Commentary on 
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table, 59, 62, 66, 256, 258-261; 
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47, 62, 259, 261; Diatessaron, 56-57, 
259-260; Paraphrase of St. Paul, 
260; Problemata, 260-261 
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Thales, 75 
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69, 181-182 
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Theodotion, 162, 240 

Theodotus, 140 
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Theophilus of Antioch, 45, 55, 
57 table, 58 table, 59-60, 258, 
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Catechetical Books, 267; To 
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Theophilus of Caesarea, 2, 69, 245, 
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Theophrastus, 52 
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Theotecnus of Caesarea, 11-13, 17, 
21, 73, 122, 186, 205, 248 
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IV.24 


IV.25 
IV.26 
IV.26.1 
IV.26.2 
IV.26.3-4 
IV.26.3 
IV.26.4 
IV.26.5-11 
IV.26.5 
IV.26.10 
IV.26.13-14 
IV.26.14 
IV.27 
IV.27.1 
IV.28 
IV.29 
IV.29.1 
IV.29.2-3 
IV.29.6-7 
IV.29.6 
IV.29.7 
IV.30 
IV.30.1 
IV.30.2 





V.praef.2 
V.praef.3—4 
V.1-2 


INDEX LOCORUM 


221 

222 

222 

223 

56, 223 

262 

263, 267 
264 

59-60 

60, 262-264 
58 table, 59, 263-264, 
267-270 
263-264 

57 table 
263, 265 
265 

57 table, 265 
265, 268 
265 

265 

265 

57 table, 265 
265 

266 

57 table, 265 
57 table, 58 table, 60, 
263, 267 

60, 263, 268 
263, 269 

58 table, 269-270 
269, 271 

271 

270 

198, 270 

271 

271 

274 

271 

271 

263, 269, 275-277 
57 table 

58 table, 263, 277 
258, 263 

66 

66 

56, 258 

58 table 

57 table 

263 

193 

194 


253 
151 
253-254 


V.3.1-3 
V.3.4 
V.4.1-2 
V.4.3 
V.5.1-2 
V.5.4 
V.5.5, 
V.7.1 
V.8.2 
V.8.9 
10 
10.1 





AAA AAA ee deeds A ede 


V.23 
V.23.3 
V.23.4 
V.24.2-8 
V.24.9 
V.24.12-17 
V.25 

V.26 


V.27-28 
V.27 


V.28.1 
V.28.3-6 
V.28.8-12 
V.28.13-19 


VI.3.8 
VI.4.3 
VI.7 
VI.8.7 
VI.11.3 


353 


253-254 

253 

254 

253 

66, 68 

66, 275 

262 

217 

65 

268 

243 

66 

243 

66, 71, 258 

256 

256 

56, 58 table, 256, 260 
256 

60-61 

187 

57 table 

56, 187 

231 

65 

57 table, 231 
188 

257, 277 

66, 257 

276-277 

257, 276 

218 

217 

252 

245 

58 table, 245, 247 
246 

245 

246 

246 

2, 247 

58 table (bis), 218, 
255 

225 

57 table, 58 table, 
226-230 

17, 57 table, 231 
231 

231 

231 


6 

66 

219 

69 

57 table, 181 


VI.19 
VI.19.2 
VI.19.4-8 
VI.19.5 
VI.19.17-18 
VI.19.8 
VI.19.9 
VI.19.10 
VI.19.17-18 
VI.20 
VI.20.1 





VI.20.2-3 
VI.20.2 


VI.20.3 
VI.21 
VI.21.3-4 
VI.22 


VI.23 
V1I.23.4 
VI.24 
VI.24.1-2 
VI.24.2 
VI.24.3 
VI.25.1-2 
VI.25.2 
VI.25.4 
VI.25.4-6 
VI.25.7-10 
VI.25.11-14 
VI.27 
VI.28 
VI.29.4 


INDEX LOCORUM 


181, 256 
55, 256 
58 table 
257 

196 

57 table 
197 

197 

198 

197 

181 

4, 240 
7 


240 

4 

10 

58 table 

5 

7 

90, 182 

116 

116, 126 

91, 126 

181 

91 

116, 182 

56, 57 table, 183 
69, 182 

69, 213-215 

54, 57 table, 69-70, 
181, 194, 208-209, 
213 

70 

57 table, 194, 209, 
213-215 

57 table, 207, 209 
211, 214 

5 


55, 57 table, 70, 209, 
212-215 

5 

182 

158, 237 

58 table, 236-237 
261 

91 

237 

162 

65 

238 

237 

240 

6, 54, 69 

67, 237, 240 

6 


VI.31 

VI.31.1 
VI31.2 
VI.31.3 
VI.32 

VI.32.1 
VI.32.3 


VI.33 
VI.33:3 
VI.34 
VI.36 
VI.36.2 
VI.36.3 


VI.37 
VI.38 
VI.39.2-3 
VI.39.5 
VI.40 
V1L41—-46 
V141.1—42.6 
VI.43 
VI.43.3 
VI.43.5-20 
VI.44.2-6 
VI.45 
VI.46 
VI46.2 
VI.46.3 
VI.46.4 
VI.46.5 


VIL1 
VII.2.4 
VII.5—9 
VII.5.1-2 
VIL.5.1 
VII.5.4—-6 
VII.5.6 
VIL.7 
VIL8 
VII.9.1-5 
VII.9.6 
VII.10-12 
VII.10 
VII.11.2-19 
VII.11.20-25 
VII.12 
VIT.13 
VII.14 
VII.19 
VIT.20—22 
VII.20 
VII.20.1 


219 

58 table, 219 

58 table, 220 

58 table, 220 

237 

58 table, 236 
13-14, 38, 236, 238, 
311 

5, 194-195, 213-14 
57 table, 213, 239 
67 

238 

58 table 

58 table, 70, 238, 
241 

6, 240 

240 

000 

10 

203 

201 

201 

201-202 

57 table 

202 

201 

201 

201 

57 table, 205 
202 

201 

57 table 


203 

21 

202 

202 

ll 

202 

203 

202 

202 

202 

57 table, 203 
206 

203, 207 
203 

203 

67 

58 table, 62, 203, 206 
11-12, 17 
225 
203-204 
225 

57 table 


VIL21 
VII.21.2-10 
VIL.22.2-10 
VIL.22.11 
VIL.22.12 
VII.23.1—4 
VII.24.4—5 
VII.24.6-9 
VII.25 
VII.26.1 
VII.26.2 
VIL.26.3 
VIL.27-30 
VII.27.2 
VII.28.1 
VII.29.2 
VII.30.2-17 
VII.30.2 
VII.30.3 
VIL.30.16-17 
VII.32.2-4 
VII.32.5 
VIL.32.6-21 
VII.32.6 
VIL32.7-11 
VII.32.7-8 
VII.32.13 
VII.32.14-19 
VII.32.16 
VII.32.20 
VII.32.21 
VII.32.23 
VII.32.24 
VII.32.25 
VII.32.26 


VIL1.5 
VIIL.2.4-5 
VIII.2.4 
VII.5~-6.7 
VIIL5S 
VIIL.6.6 
VIII.6.8-10 
VIll.7.2 
VIIL9 
VIIL.10 
VUI.13.2 
VIIL.14.9 
VIII.17.2 
VIIL.17.3-10 
VIILApp.1 


IX.1.1 
TX.1.2 
TX.1.3-6 


INDEX LOCORUM 


225 

203 

203 

57 table, 203 
207 

203 

206 

206 

206 

57 table, 204 
205 

57 table, 205 
247 

205, 248 
248 

58 table 

248 

185, 248 
205, 248 

225 

223 

185 

12 
67, 86, 184 
186 

67 
57 table, 186 
156, 186 

156 

57 table, 186-187 
86, 122, 185-186 
73 
12 
13, 19, 38 
249 





30 
279 
30 
224 
280 
67, 224 
279 
72 
74 
249 
223 
279 
280 
280 
68 


280 
281 
281 


TX.2-3 
TX.4.3 
TX.5 
TX.5.2 
TX.6.3 
IX.7.1 
TX.7.2-14 
TX.7.3-14 
TX.9.11 
TX.9a.1—-9 
TX.10.7-11 
TX.11.5-6 


X.4 

X.5-7 
X.5.2-14 
X.5.4 
X.5.14 
X.5.15-17 
X.5.18-20 
X.5.21—-24 
X.6.1-5 
X7,1-2 


Laus Constantini 
prol. 2 

2.5 

6.4 

8.4 

8.9 

9.8 


PE 

1.2.1-4 
1.3.4—5 
1.3.8 

1.3.9 

L4 

1.6.5 

1.38 
1.8.1-12 
1.8.15-16 
1.9 

1.9.12 
1.9.20 
1.9.21 
1.9.26 
1.10.1 
1.10.30 
1.10.42-53 
1.10.43-44 
1.10.46-53 


Il-praef.5 
IL.3 


283 
281 
281 
282 
223 
281-282 
72 
283 
285 
283 
283 
283 


39, 72, 138 
61, 279 
284 

284 

284 

286 

286 

286 

286 

286 








355 


356 


IL.6 
IL.7 


Il. 
IIT.2.6 
Iil.4 

II.7 
IIl.8 

Iil.9 
III.9.9 
Il.11 
II1.13.19 
Il.14—-15 


IV.2.10-11 
IV.3 
IV.3.3 
IV.7-9 
IV.11-12 
IV.11 
IV.12 
IV.13.1 
IV.14 
IV.15 
IV.16 
IV.16.11 
IV.16.12-13 
IV.17.9 
IV.18 
IV.19 
IV.20 
IV.22 
IV.23 


V.1.9-10 
V.5.5 
V.6-9 
Vad 
V.10 
V.11-16 
V.19-36 
V.36.5 


VIL1-5 
VI_3.3 
VI.6.2 
VI.6.50 
VI.6.71 
VI.8 
VI.9 
VI.9.32 
VI.10 
VILI1.1-81 
VI17 


197 
99 


14 
48 
115 
115 
14 
15 
24 
115 
135 
15 


284 
89 


117-118 
118 

115 

115 

115 

115 

96 

18 


115 





INDEX LOCORUM 


VIL2 
VII.2.6 
VIL11.13 
VII.13.1-2 
VII.13.3 
VII.13.4—-6 
VIL13.7 
VII.18.1—2 
VII.18.13 
VII.19 
VII.20.1-9 
VII.21.1—-4 
VIL.22 


VIIL.2-5 
VOL2.5 
VIIL.6-7 
VIII.8.56—-57 
VIIL.9.1-37 
VUL11 
VIIL.12.1-19 
VIIL.13.1-6 
VIIL.14.1-72 


TX.2 
TX.4.2-9 
TX.5.1-7 
TX.6 
TX.7.1 
IX.8.2 
TX.9.1-2 
TX.10 
TX.38 
IX.41 
IX.41.3 


X.3 
X.4.19 
X.4.21-22 
X.4.23 
X.9 

X.9.2 
X.9.12 
X.10 
X11 
X.14.10-17 
X.14.12 
X.15 


XI.1.2 
X12 
XI.3.1-9 
X1.3.7 
X16 


189 
189 
89 
166 
166 
167 
156 
167 
204 
204 
237 
168 
225-227, 230 


55 
52 
69 
51 
51, 155 
69 
170 
173 
168 





115 
52 
52 
52 
94 
94 
52 
115 
155 
53 
53 


115 
99, 102, 107 
107 
76, 107 
43 

315 
17 
220 
259 

75 

75, 88 
75 


87 

87 

83 

107 
98, 99 


X1.6.37 
X1.9-13 
XI.9.4 
XI.9.7 
XI.10.1-14 
XI.10.10 
XI11 
X1.12.2 
X1.13.4 
XI.14-19 
X15 
XI.16.1-2 
XI.16.2 
X1.17 
X19 
XI1.20 
XI.20.2 
X1.21 
X1.21.2 
X1.21.3-5 
XI.22.1-10 
XI.22.9 
XI.23 
XI1.24.1-12 
XI1.27 
X1.27.5 
XI1.28 
XI.29.2-4 
X1.32.5-11 
X1.33-38 
X1.33-34 
X1.34 
XI1.35 
X1.36.1 
XI1.37 
XI1.37-38 
XI.38.6 


XIL.6 
XIL7.1 
XIL.8.4 
XIL11 
XII.12.2-3 
XII.29 
XIL45.1 
XIL51 


XIL.4.1—-4 
XIII.5.1-2 
XHI.6—9 
XHZ.8.4 
XIZ.10 
XHL.12 
XML12.2 


79, 105 

165 

93 

99, 105 

108 

78 

105 

99, 105 

99, 102, 107 


95, 99, 104 


INDEX LOCORUM 


XUL13-14 
XUL13 
XU.16 
XHI.16.4—16 
XH.16.8 
XHI.16.15 
XUL17 
XIIT.18.12-16 
XII.20 


XIV.2 
XIV.2.4 
XIV.3.7 
XIV.3.8 
XIV.3.9 
XIV.4 
XIV.4.8 
XIV.4.9-11 
XIV.4.13-16 
XIV.4.13-14 
XIV.4.14-15 


| 
NI 


| 
an 








357 


358 


XV.10 
XV.11 
XV.13.6—-9 
XV.14—22 
XV.14 
XV.14.1-2 
XV.15 
XV.16 
XV.17.1-2 
XV.17.3-8 
XV.18 
XV.19 
XV.19—-20 
XV.20 
XV.21 
XV.22 
XV.22.1—-49 
XV.22.49—-67 
XV.62.1—-6 
XV.62.7-13 
XV.62-14-15 


Theophania 
152 
V.44 


VC 
7 
F732 
141.3 


T.5.2=4 
IL.5.5 
IL.16.2 
II.20-21 
I1.23.1 
II.23.2 
1123.3 
IL.24—42 
II.26—29 
IL.44 
IL.45 
1.45.2 
IL.46 
I1L.47.2 
II.48—-60 
II.63 


INDEX LOCORUM 





108, 110-111 1164-72 
115 
79-80 IIL.6 
79 WL11 
83 111.12 
80 111.13.1 
80, 86 TL.14 
115 IIL.17-20 
94 L21 
94 I.21-1-3 
80 1.23 
80 1.24.2 
80 IIL.30-32 
86 1.43.5 
90-91 11.5253 
108-111 1IL.58.2 
109 111.59.3-4 
09-110 IIL.60—62 
25 IIL.60 
82-84 111.61 
124 IIL.62 
IIL.64—65 
1IL.65.3 
33 
160 IV.7.1 
IV.8 
IV.9-13 
25 Iv.9 
82 IV.16 
988 IV.18 
IV.19 
288 IV.25.1 
288 IV.25.2 
133 IV.26 
290 IV.27.1 
290 IV.27.2 
989 IV.32 
59, 289 IV.33 
987, 289 IV.34-35 
290 IV.35 
289 IV.36-37 
989 IV.36 
290 IV.42 
290 IV.44 
291 IV.45.3 
291 IV.46 


291 IV.55.2 


291 


292 
292 
292 
292, 296 
292 
292 
292 
292 
292 
297 
293 
132 
293 
297 
297 
294, 297 
294 
294 
294 
294 
294 


